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Art.  \,—The  Advertisements  of  Religious  Publications  in  the  Dissent* 
ing  Periodicals  for  the  Year  1847. 

The  state  of  literature  among  dissenters  has  long  pressed  heavily 
upon  us.  There  are  not  many  themes  that  awaken  us  to 
thoughtfulness  so  serious.  For  our  literature  exhibits  both  our 
meutal  and  our  moral  strength.  It  indicates  our  comparative 
fitness  to  affect  for  good  the  destinies  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  our  religion,  of  the 
extent  of  our  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  of  our 
approximation  towards  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
His  providential  government  of  human  minds.  Our  literary 
state,  then,  is  to  us  a  phenomenon  of  no  ordinary  importance ; 
and  in  the  most  *  religious*  light,  clear,  therefore,  and  not  ^  dim,' 
are  we  accustomed  to  place  it  for  examination.  We  would  not 
represent  it  as  the  only  index  to  the  amount  of  favour  which 
dissenters  have  found  in  the  sight  of  their  Lord ;  nor  would  we 
speak  of  it,  for  we  do  not  think  of  it,  as  the  most  important,  or 
•  as  nearly  such.  But  it  is  a  conspicuous  one,  and  one  on  which  the 
eyes  of  many,  of  both  foes  and  friends,  are  fixed.  Besides,  it  is 
the  one  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  been  called, 
and  have  undertaken,  to  watch  and  to  interpret ;  and  though 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  accounted  fools  in  glorying,  neither  would 
we  fail  to  magnify  our  office. 

We  propose,  then,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  our  late 
thoughts  upon  dissenters'  literature.  The  present  article,  in- 
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deed,  will  do  little  more  than  to  prepare  the  %vay  for  future 
animadversions.  To  show  what  our  literature  is,  and  what  only 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  become,  this  is  our  chief  imme¬ 
diate  object :  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  hindrances  to  our  attainment  of  a  hijrher  state. 
'NVe  have  spoken  of  literature;  meaning,  however,  to 

refer  to  those  classes  only  of  dissenters  whose  religious  senti¬ 
ments  in  general  we  are  supposed  to  entertain.  AVc  have  no 
explicit  commission  to  inspect  and  to  amend  the  literature  of 
other  sects.  Ever  ready  to  gather  from  it  for  our  ow  n  informa¬ 
tion,  and  happy  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  distin¬ 
guished  selections  from  its  productions,  we  think  that  our  spe¬ 
cific  function,  as  religious  and  literary  mentors,  relates  to  the 
two  great  communities  of  evangelical  congrcgationalists.  As 
brethren,  or  as  neighbours,  it  may  not  be  unseemly  for  us  to 
offer  occasionallv  to  other  bodies,  or  to  individuals  of  those 
bodies,  the  results  of  our  attention  to  their  literary  character 
and  works,  especially  when  regarded  in  connexion  with  their 
religious  profession  and  reputation.  As  public  organs,  also,  in 
the  open  world  of  letters,  w  e,  of  course,  feel  bound  to  survey  its 
different  departments  without  exception,  and  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
mark  on  any  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  judgment  neither 
bribed  nor  flattered.  But  as  in  general  it  is  the  service  of  the 
orthodox  congrcgationalists  in  which  wo  labour,  so  it  is  their 
literature  which  both  our  religious  convictious,  and  our  under-  * 
stood  engagements,  induce  us  especially  to  watch,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  al)ility  to  raise.  Those  w  hom  we  represent  will  do 
well,  indeed,  to  listen  candidly  to  all  suggestions  from  both  ene¬ 
mies  and  allies :  but  from  themselves  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
ceed  the  most  earnest,  discriminative,  and  sympiithetic  calls  to 
rectify  their  course  when  wrong,  and  to  hold  it  steadily  when 
right.  Our  great  object  is,  then,  and  none  can  blame  us  for 
the  choice,  to  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye :  then,  if 
required,  we  shall  have  more  power  and  conscious  authority  to 
aid  our  brethren. 

‘  The  literature  of  dissenters,*  it  was  once  said  w  hen  the 
phrase  had  been  just  used;  ‘where  is  it?*  The  sarcasm  was 
envenomed ;  yet  we  should  not  like,  if  amidst  euemies,  to  hear 
some  among  us  abruptly  summoned  to  reply  to  the  insidious 
question.^  We  should  feel  too  little  triumph,  even  if  not  other¬ 
wise  unwilling,  to  render  taunt  for  taunt.  Our  aspect  would 
be  that  of  unarmed  dignity ;  our  answer  would  express  little 
but  awakened  shame,  joined  with  the  consciousness  of  gather¬ 
ing  energies,  and  the  aspirations  of  a  modest  hope.  It  again 
atUieked,  however,  we  should  feel  guilty  of  neither  rcscntuieut 
Dor  ludecoruiu  were  we  to  protest  against  all  such  hostility 
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from  those  wlio  have  done  their  utmost  to  take  away  from  us 
the  key  of  knowledge.  Dissenters  arc  indebted  to  neither  the 
indolence  nor  the  kindness  of  ^the  church/  as  some  people  in 
this  nation  choose  to  call  themselves,  for  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  literature  in  connexion  with  dissent.  Could  this 
‘  church'  have  regulated  the  Divine  procedures,  or  quenched  the 
Divine  flame  illumining  dissent,  dissenters  Mould  themselves 
have  long  ago  believed,  in  common  with  their  most  infatuated 
adversaries,  that  necessary  ignorande  is  the  judicial  punishment 
of  schism  such  as  theirs ;  and  the  dogma  seriously  asserted  and 
tenaciously  maintained  by  a  graduated  clergyman  of  our  ae- 
quaintance,  in  other  hours,  too,  than  vinous,  that  no  dissenter 
can  possibly  learn  Latin,  would  not  have  been  in  closer  accord¬ 
ance,  as  to  one  sense,  m  ith  the  law  of  the  land  than,  as  to  the 
other,  with  the  conviction  of  the  unanimous  people.  Scarcely 
any,  however,  even  of  our  deadliest  opponents,  will  deny  that 
dissent,  in  spite  of  its  many  disadvantages,  Inas  produced  and 
nurtured  not  a  few  men  eminent  for  general  learning,  and  for 
biblical,  second  unto  none.  Yet  the  appearance,  at  too  distant 
intervals,  of  a  light  which  arrested  the  eye  and  compelled  the 
admiration  of  the  lettered  republic,  not  excepting  the  haughty 
literati  of  cloistered  exclusiveness,  has  failed  to  vindicate  the 
body  from  the  charge  of  vulgar  and  defective  taste  and  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge.  The  amene  and  accomplished  Doddridge 
might  be  permitted  to  add  his  elegant  biblicism  and  graceful 
rausings  to  the  stores  of  theological  learning;  and  his  proximity 
in  the  library,  or  Watts's,  or  even  that  of  the  less  sprightly  but 
more  ponderous  and  learned  Ow  cn,  to  Barrow,  Taylor,  or  even 
‘  the  judicious  Hooker,'  might  be  often  indulgently  allowxd. 
Heads  of  houses,  too,  might  tacitly  permit  their  undergraduates 
to  listen  to  the  pure  classicism  of  Robert  Hall,  and  occasionally 
themselves  mortify  a  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  a  gratification. 
Still,  the  estimate  formed  of  evangelical  dissenting  learning 
has  been  in  general  depreciatory;  and  an  almost  universal  im¬ 
pression  of  our  illiteracy  has  been  eutertaiued  and  transmitted 
by  every  generation  of  ‘  the  ehurch.'  But  we  maintain  that  the 
witness  l)orne  against  us,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  reflects  less  dishonour 
upon  us  than  upon  the  men  who  bear  it;  while,  to  no  small  extent, 
It  is  indiscriminative  and  even  false.  And  whereas  it  has  become 
customary  for  no  few  among  ourselves  to  reiterate  the  injurious 
8<»rn ;  indicating  thus  their  imagined  personal  superiority,  or 
displaying  ostentatiously  their  candour,  or,  it  may  be,  never 
doubting  that  what  ^  the  church'  says  must  be  true;  we  cour¬ 
teously  invite  our  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  we  arc  bold 
to  dare  our  adversaries,  to  a  just  comparison  between  others 
and  ourselves.  Neither  will  our  censures  of  detected  faults  be 
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lighter,  nor  our  efforts  at  iraprovcment  be  less  hopeful  and 
efTicicut,  when  we  shall  first  have  ascertained  what  faults  are 
indubitably  ours,  and  by  what  means  only  we  can  seek  aniciul- 
incnt. 

Inquirers  into  the  comparative  literature  of  religious  bodies 
are  liable  and,  we  think,  accustomed  to  commit  an  early  error 
that  vitiates  all  their  subsequent  investigations  and  conclusions. 
They  revert,  for  instance,  to  a  certain  number  of  dissenting  con¬ 
gregations,  and  proceed  to  place  beside  them  an  equal  nnnibcr 
of  the  state-church  congregations,  or  so  many  as  comprise  an 
equivalent  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  congregations  being 
impartially  selected,  and  their  inimcrical  value  equalised,  the 
inquiry  proceeds ;  and  the  conclusion  is  soon  reached,  without 
opposition  or  demur,  that  the  dissenters  arc  inferior  to  their 
rivals,  and  so  much  so  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  disreputable  to 
dissent.  The  adjudication  is  injurious.  The  estimates  are  fal¬ 
lacious.  The  primary  data  do  not  represent  the  truth.  The 
entire  procedure  is  most  vicious.  The  controversy  lies  between 
the  literary  character  of  state-churchism  and  the  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  dissent.  Dissent,  however,  is  unfavourably  represented 
by  a  congregation  of  dissenters;  while  statc-churchism  is  too 
favourablv  ri'presented  by  a  congregation  of  state-churchmen. 
The  hundreds  who,  professing  dissent,  arc  of  no  dissenting  con¬ 
gregation,  arc  among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  social 
classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  elements  of  the  literary  character.  The  thousands  who, 
professing  state-churchism,  arc  of  no  state-church  congregation, 
arc,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  different  classes  of  society,  noto¬ 
rious  among  their  brethren  for  ignorance,  hebetude,  and  nicntid 
sloth.  Of  the  children  of  dissenters  few,  unless  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  adopt  the  profession  of  dissent ;  of  the  third  gene¬ 
ration,  scarcely  any.  The  cvaugelical  holiness  inculcated  among 
us  has  no  charms  for  them  ;  the  lawlessness  towards  God  com¬ 
patible^  with  a  recognised  profession  of  Christianity  in  statc- 
churchism,  has  many.  These  arc  they,  however,  who  have  felt 
the  full  vigour  of  the  literary  impulsion  of  dissent.  They  owe 
to  us  their  learning  and  accomplishments.  Remaining  among 
us  they  would  have  prevented  the  sweeping  charge  brought 
against  us  of  illiteracy.  It  is  no  fault  of  dissent  that  they  re¬ 
pudiate  dissent.  Their  repudiation  shows  little  but  their  enmity 
to  God  and  the  deceitfulncss  of  sin.  As  state-churchmen  they 
shine  gloriously  ;  yet  the  polish  they  reflect  upon  their  new  pro¬ 
fession  was  indirectly  imparted  to  them  by  the  action  of  dis¬ 
sent.  ^yc,  they  say,  are  too  ignorant  for  them  ;  though  if  not 
Wn  among  us  they  would,  probably,  have  had  no  knowledge. 
Avc  ha\e  developed  aud  refined  their  taste  for  every  good  thing 
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but  the  godliness  of  Christian  churches ;  but  because  >?ith  us 
the  last  is  preferable  to  everything  besides,  they  say  that  in  taste 
for  literature  we  altogether  fail.  We  still  think,  however,  that 
though  in  us  subordinated  to  a  strong  religious  sense,  and 
faint,  therefore,  when  compared  with  it,  that  cannot  justly  bo 
described  as  absolutely  weak  to  whose  primary  inspiriugs  they 
are  in  lebtcd  for  all  they  value  in  themselves.  Meanwhile,  in 
exchange  for  so  many  of  our  best  educated  sous  we  seldom 
receive  from  state-churchism  any  but  its  intellectually  benighted. 
A  little  light  directed  towards  them  by  dissenters'  hands  has 
excited  them  to  slight  activity.  They  have  followed  the  bright 
rays  and  thus  have  found  their  way  among  us ;  pursued,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  taunting  cry,  that  in  their  ignorance  they  are 
attracted  towards  their  like.  To  exchanges  such  as  these,  then, 
are  we  liable;  and  such  arc  daily  made.  We  repine  not  at  our 
lot ;  but  we  deny  that  either  class  of  congregations  represents, 
with  even  seeming  fairness,  the  literary  worth  of  the  two 
parties. 

But  there  are  more  important  errors  still  in  the  miscalcu¬ 
lation.  For  the  literary  tendency  of  evangelical  dissent  can  with 
no  justice  be  set  against  the  literary  tendency  of  4e/erorfoj?  state- 
churchism.  Unitarian,  Arminiau,  Swedenborgian,  Antinomian, 
Calvinistic,  nondescript  iulluences  on  the  one  side  must,  surely, 
be  compared  with  influences  of  tlie  same  specific  nature  on  the 
other.  Preaching,  pastoral  example,  and  congregational  associ¬ 
ations,  all  should  be  reasonably  equal  in  the  things  compared; 
state-churchism  and  dissent  should  alone  be  the  respective 
characteristics.  We,  then,  about  whose  literary  merits  we  are 
speaking,  and  who  are  commonly  recognized  as  Calvinistic  dis¬ 
senters,  must  be  opposed  to  none  but  Calvinistic  statc-church- 
incn  ;  their  pastors  to  our  pastors ;  their  sermons  to  our  ser¬ 
mons  ;  their  people  to  our  people ;  their  reading  to  our  reading ; 
and  their  *  works'  to  our  '  works.'  The  designed  comparison  is 
now  found  a  contrast.  We  insist  on  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the 
phenomena  to  be  examined,  not  in  the  hope  of  making  our 
opponents  just,  howxver  long  we  '  bray '  them,  but  in  the  ear¬ 
nest  desire  of  checking  the  dissenters'  suicidal  spirit  of  gratui¬ 
tous  concession.  Cougregations,  then,  must  be  selected,  or 
ministers,  families,  and  individuals,  over  whom  spiritual  ortho¬ 
doxy  has  so  prevailed  as  to  impart  to  them  its  own  distinctive 
character  and  genius.  If  cougregations  be  compared,  those 
meinhers  only  of  them  can  in  fairness  be  considered  who  would 
recognize  each  other  as  spiritual  though  mistaken  men  ;  those 
>vho  among  dissenters  would  be  regarded  as  '  the  church.'  Even 
Buch  a  principle  of  representation  as  this  is  too  favourable  to  the 
Btatc-church  system.  The  literary  condition  of  the  spiritual 
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poor,  including  dornestic  servants  and  operatives,  would,  pcriiaps, 
be  the  best  criterion  of  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  two  creeds; 
and  the  finer  tlie  criterion,  the  more  triumphant  will  dissent  be 
found.  But  we  will  be  content  with  orthodox  dissenting 
*  cliurches,*  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  ministers  and  people  in 
the  state-church  congelations  as,  according  to  our  previous 
limitations,  constitute  a  correspondent  class.  And  a  broad  con¬ 
trast,  we  rcj>eat  it,  now  appears.  For,  allowing  for  occasional 
exceptions,  the  evangelical  dissenters  owe  to  evangelism  as  cm- 
bodied  in  dissent  what  literary  life  they  have ;  while  the  same 
evangelism  as  embodied  in  statc-churchism  renders  it  hard  for 
the  literary  spirit  to  exist  at  all.  'Their  own  Arnold — theirs, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  nor  he — has  well  exposed  the  almost 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with  literature  observable  among  the 
evangelical  clergy;  while  for  intellectual  habits,  powers,  and 
operations  opposed  to,  or  at  least  distinct  from,  those  of  literary 
men,  the  evangelical  laymen  of  the  church  of  England  seem  to 
us  as  deservedly  notorious  as  it  is  well  nigh  possible  for  sjnritnal 
men  to  be.  We  could  joyfully  leave  the  decision  concerning  the 
comparative  literary  merits  of  the  two  competitors  to  cither 
Arnold’s*  party  or  the  sturdy  school  of  church  and  king  men. 
We  have  used  the  word  ‘competitors,’  but  we  doubt  if  the 
spiritual  men  of  the  state-church  would  compete  with  us,  or 
with  any  people,  for  literary  reputation.  For  while  the  spiritual 
dissenter,  especially  if  he  be  a  cordial  hater  of  the  statc-churcli 
system,  accepts  from  every  mind  what  it  can  offer  to  invigorate 
his  own  ;  the  converted  members  of  the  church  of  England 
seem  generally  to  regard  as  heathenish  all  that  is  not  scriptural, 
and  to  reflect  on  their  past  acquaintance  with  poets  and  phi¬ 
losophers  as  on  the  sins  of  unrcgcncrated  youth. 

We  have  hitherto  comp.arod  our  literature  with  none  but 
that  of  our  true  brethren  in  the  church  of  England.  Were  an 
extension  of  the  comparison  desired  by  other  men  of  spiritual 
piety,  w’c  should  willingly  enough  pursue  it.  We  know  of  one 
class  only  whom  for  a  moment  umpires  honourably  chosen 
would  be  prompted  to  prefer  before  ourselves ;  we  mean  the 
renewed  men  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  breth¬ 
ren  also  in  the  free  church*.  And  we  need  but  indicate,  we 
think,  the  existence  of  peculiar  causes  in  North  Britain,  securing 
there  a  more  general  cultivation  of  the  literary  spirit  than  is 
found  in  England,  in  order  still  to  appropriate  to  the  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  of  dissent  the  laurel  due  to  the  most  powerful 
quiekener  of  the  literary  life.  We,  indeed,  but  for  the  truth’s 
sake,  sliould  be  careless  to  advert  to  such  peculiar  causes.  For 
we  confess  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  actual  literarv"  s»ipc- 
rionty  of  Scottish  Christians  to  ourselves.  We  have  heard  much 
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of  it,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  Class  with  class,  in  similar 
circumstances,  just  as  we  are,  without  deduction  or  qualification, 
we  should  willingly  compare.  We  should  anticipate  their  supe¬ 
riority  as  to  literary  /om  in  frequent  instances  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  This,  too,  wc  should  concede  to  many  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  church  of  England.  But  as  to 
the  complement,  the  force,  the  vis  viUe,  the  health,  aud  the 
luxuriance,  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  literary  character, 
we  are  ready  for  the  trial,  judge  who  may.  The  evangelical 
piety  of  a  country  whose  national  literature  stands  about  mid¬ 
way  between  that  of  the  older  North  American  states  and  that 
of  England  cannot  possibly,  without  a  miracle,  ho  more  literary 
than  our  own.  But  we  must  ascend  to  higher  topics. 

Whatever  he  the  literary  demerits  of  the  evangelical  dissenters, 
we  have  shown  that  they  are  not  chargeable  upon  dissent :  for 
the  evangelical  state-churchmen  of  England,  notwithstandiug 
their  superior  advantages,  are  undoubtedly  more  culpable  than 
we.  It  is,  therefore,  by  some  parties  suggested  that  the  evan¬ 
gelism  common  to  us  both  must  be  at  fault ;  at  least  on  the 
supposition  that  the  anti-evangelicals  are  our  literary  superiors. 
This  supposition  we,  of  course,  readily  allow' ;  provided  it  be  not 
applied  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  At  the  same  time  wc 
offer  a  direct  and  full  negation  to  w  hat,  however,  is  a  plausible 
deduction ;  that  for  the  literary  inferiority  of  the  evangelicals, 
whether  dissenters  or  not,  evangelism  chiefly  is  responsible.  For 
evangelical  apprehensions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  such  as 
we  believe  are  inseparably  associated  with  genuine  spiritual  reli¬ 
gion,  are  not  diffused  and  propagated  as  men  multiply  political 
or  heterodox  convictions.  Were  it  as  much  in  our  power  to 
spread  spiritual  Christianity  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  censors 
to  spread  the  forms  of  Christianity  they  welcome,  we  should  be 
as  fully  responsible  for  the  literary  condition  of  our  disciples  as 
are  they  for  that  of  theirs.  But  the  declaration  stands  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  it  is  amply  exemplified  every  hour  that  we  live,  that 
‘  it  is  not  of  him  that  w  illcth^  to  make  spiritual  men,  ‘  nor  of 
him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.'  Wc  would 
evade  no  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  appropriate 
means.  We  believe  that  such  efforts  to  devise  and  to  exert  them 
as  are  prompted  by  hope  in  God  and  obedience  to  his  will,  God 
by  blessing  will  encourage  us  to  multiply.  We  believe,  too,  that 
the  rise  and  progress  of  every  part  of  his  8|)iritual  creation,  and 
that  every  occasion  also  on"  which  he  disappoints  his  people's 
expectations,  all,  if  fully  illuminated  by  his  instructive  comments, 
Would  display  his  perfect  w'isdom  no  less  than  the  absoluteness 
<^f  his  rule.  But  we  have  no  faith  that  he  will  convert  all  w  hom 
Wc  wish  him  to  convert ;  or  all  for  whose  conversion  wc  have 
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striven  according  to  onr  wisdom ;  or  none  but  those  in  regard 
to  whom  we  have  thus  striven.  In  sliort,  it  is  he  alone  who 
makes  men  into  spiritual  Christians.  Thus  far  it  has  pleased 
him  to  conduct  conversion  so  as  continually  to  exemplify  ‘  that 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesli,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  are  called.'  Did  we  see  that  taste  and  literature  met  with 
less  social  respect  than  scriptural  character;  that  spiritual  men 
themselves  betrayed  no  undervaluation  of  the  Divine  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  human ;  and  that  the  literary  was  never  regarded 
either  as  an  equivalent  to  the  spiritual,  or  as  its  almost  certain 
preparative ;  we  should  then  hope  that  the  Most  High  was  about 
to  make  the  dispensation  of  his  mercy  less  restricted,  and  that, 
the  great  end  of  past  restrictions  gained,  the  '  due  time '  was  at 
hand  for  the  redemption  of  all  classes  to  be  more  strikingly  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  lesson  of  six  thousand  years  is  not  yet 
mastered,  that  there  is  a  nobility  which  cannot  be  inherited,  a 
priesthood  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  with¬ 
out  transmission.  The  coronet  itself  may  pass  from  brow  to 
hrow,  while  neither  the  brain  nor  the  heart  of  the  noble  wearer 
can  be  secured  to  his  successors.  Still  less  is  the  highest  nobi¬ 
lity  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  the  nobility  of  goodness, 
the  nobility  of  godliness,  the  nobility  of  union  to  the  Son  of 
God,  the  certain  inheritance  of  either  our  posterity  or  those 
whom  by  our  aflections  and  our  care  we  nurture  as  our  own. 
Evangelical  Christiana,  therefore,  mtist  be  made  of  just  such 
‘  fools’  and  *  simple  ones '  as  the  inscrutable  but  all-wise  God  is 
pleased  to  ^  call.'  And  if  he  still  shall  call  the  comparatively 
uneducated,  the  poor,  the  busy,  the  confined,  neither  is  the  re- 
s|)onsibility  devolved  on  us  by  him,  nor  is  tlie  reproach  of  vul¬ 
garity  and  illiteracy  due  to  us  from  man.  From  classes  sucluis 
these  has  he  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  formed  the  people  for 
his  praise.  From  them,  in  general,  have  the  evangelical  dis¬ 
senters  been  called  forth.  Yet,  notwithstanding  every  early  and 
every  later  possible  obstruction,  disadvantage,  and  discourage- 
raent,  these  men,  through  the  ceaseless  energy  of  the  evangelical 
dissent,  the  seed  of  God  wdiich  is  within  them,  have  aroused  the 
literary  jealousy  of  the  wise  men  of  the  world  ;  have  supplied 
the  ranks  of  their  envious  adversaries  w’ith  numbers  of  their 
most  illustrious  ornaments ;  have  eompelled  their  defamers,  if 
learned,  to  become  more  learned,  lest,  outstripped  by  the  de¬ 
famed,  their  Icaniiug  should  seem  ignorance ;  have  done,  though 
few^  in  number,  more  than  all  classes  in  the  land  besides  to 
excite  throughout  that  land  a  cry,  and  then  to  satisfy  it,  for  all 
knowuHigc  ;  ha\e  secured  literary  communication  with  one  halt 
the  hmnan  race  who  hut  for  them  would  still  have  been  \^o- 
latcd  from  us  and  from  each  other;  to  nations  without  written 
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svrabols  have  conveyed  the  art  of  writings ;  and,  with  a  slight 
hvperbole  we  add,  finding  sons  of  men  whose  vocal  utterance 
was  inarticulate  have,  in  the  fulfilmeut  of  their  glorious  mission, 
instructed  them  to  speak.  They  are  filling  the  world  with  the 
glory  of  the.  living  God  and,  as  a  neeessary  consequence,  arc 
making  the  boundaries  of  the  literary  commonwealth  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  limits  of  mankind;  but  neither  Oxford  nor  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  beheld  them ;  their  most  scholar-like  have  falsified  a 
quantity ;  their  ‘  million  ^  have  no  taste  for  Italian  operas  and 
‘classic  polkas;'  if  they  have  read  Bulwer  and  Sue,  they  do  not 
imitate  them ;  ‘  Away  with  them,  therefore  1  They  are  nothing 
but  canaille  1  They  know  not  the  law,  and  they  are  cursed  !' 

Our  opinion  is  by  this  time  evident,  that  the  literary  capa¬ 
bilities  of  evangelical  dissent  exceed  those  of  any  other  modi¬ 
fication  of  religion  and,  of  course,  the  capabilities  of  irreligion. 
The  facts  to  which  we  have  adverted  justify  the  assertion  ;  the 
nature  of  evaTigelical  dissent  would  have  warranted  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  To  describe  this  form  of  spiritual  religion,  the 
mental  operations  previous  to  its  becoming  the  distinctive  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  inner  man,  its  subsequent  stimulating  and 
disenthralling  action  on  the  intellect,  its  corrective  influences, 
its  guidance,  its  control,  and  its  support ;  to  do  this  would  be 
no  other,  in  our  judgment,  than  to  describe  the  physiology  of 
pure  and  perfect  human  intellect,  intellect  prepared  for  any 
thing  ‘  that  may  become  a  man,'  and  sure  to  be  alive  to  all 
things  subjected  to  its  cognizance  b}’  God.  There  is  a  state  of 
intellect  to  w  hich  in  its  purity  everything  is  pure ;  to  which 
in  its  conscious  immortality,  difficulties  are  but  plejisant  work 
prolonged ;  which, having  paiuMly  acquired  symmetry  and  health, 
knows  well  their  value,  and  guards  effectually  yet  easily  against 
distortion  and  disease;  which  fearless  follows  God  wherever 
lie  has  left  the  impress  of  his  hand,  whether  when  bestowing 
benedictions  or  inflicting  curses ;  which  from  every  course  of 
action  comes  readier  and  fitter  for  another,  be  it  wdiat  it  may  ; 
to  which  the  past  in  its  instructiveness  is  as  precious  as  the 
present;  and  whose  prospective  visions  by  their  majesty  and 
beauty  demonstrate  it  poetic,  w  hile  their  gradual  but  continuous 
conversion  into  fact  reveals  that  the  afflatus  is  the  true  Divine, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  poet-seers,  the  heaven-taught  literati  of 
the  past.  This  intellectual  state,  now,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  literary.  To  produce  ami  to  maintain  it  we  know  no¬ 
thing  so  adapted  as  evangelical  dissent.  The  approximations 
towards  it  made  already  by  dissenters  of  a  spiritual  mind  arc, 
next  to  such  men's  moral  sanctity,  of  whicdi,  indeed,  these  ap¬ 
proximations  are  results,  or,  more  properly,  a  phase,  among  the 
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most  glorious  aiul  deliglitful  of  all  the  works  of  Ciod,  aud  the 
most  strikingly  evidential  of  his  fixed  designs. 

Were  we  preparing  a  volume,  we  sliould  here,  of  course,  de¬ 
scribe  evangelical  dissent  both  objective  and  subjective,  and  sliould 
direct  attention  to  all  points  of  contrast  between  it  and  tlie 
schemes  of  its  impugners.  But  to  the  readers  of  this  ‘  Review  * 
such  a  discourse  would  be  superfluous.  Those  of  tlicm  who 
wish  to  understand  dissenters,  already  understand  them ;  those 
who  have  no  such  wish,  we  care  not  to  instruct.  Hero,  then, 
w  c  clase  our  account  and  vindication  of  ourselves  ;  our  remain¬ 
ing  observations  will  have  anotlicr  tendency  and  spirit. 

Yet  in  proceeding  to  animadvert  on  our  actual  literary  state, 
we  think  it  reasonable  and  necessary  to  prescribe  somewhat 
definite  limits  to  our  notions  of  tluit  state.  For  if  to  make  a 
man  into  a  spiritual  dissenter  he  not  a  human  work  but  (lod’s, 
we  must  not  only  look  for  the  literature  where  it  plejises  him  to 
create  the  religion,  hut  w  e  must  expect  such  literary  aspects  only 
as  we  should  expect  in  pandlel  circumstances  among  the  people 
of  other  religions.  Oxford  dignitaries  have  been  Eton  bovs. 
Scuior  wranglers  have  not  usually  spent  their  youth  behind  the 
counter.  ^Ve  ask  but  like  for  like,  as  near  as  may  be;  Univer¬ 
sity  School  and  C'ollege,  London,  against  King’s;  Coward 
against  St.  Bees  ;  Mill  11  ill,  or  Hull,  against  Huddersfield  ;  the 
*  Patriot  ’  against  the  '  Record  Sunday-school  against  Sunday- 
school  throughout  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  We  arc  not  now 
provokiug  comparisons.  Our  comparison  is  ended.  But  we 
arc  reminding  ourselves  and  our  assessors  that  we  must  not, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  irresistible  aud  inexhaustible  energy 
awakened  in  us  through  spiritual  dissent,  expect  such  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  energy  as  are  not  in  accordance  w  ith  the  means 
providentially  submitted  to  its  action.  We  must  not  find  fault 
with  our  Sunday-schools  if  teachers  in  them  arc  not  classics,  nor 
the  scholars  able  to  compare  Addison  with  Steele,  Our  heads 
of  colleges,  if  not  altogether  equal  to  the  ‘  heads  of  houses,* 
stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for  claiming  professorial  rank. 
The  fvcrsonal  history  ol  the  known  dissenting  contributors  to 
the  *  British  Quarterly  Review  *  and  the  *  Kclectic,*  not  to  speak 
of  the  ‘  Westminster,*  the  *  North  British,*  and  the  ‘  Edinburgh,* 
should  alone,  familiar  as  it  must  be  to  those  ‘  ill  birds  ’  among 
us  wlio  take  pleasure  in  *  fouling  their  ow  n  nest,*  occasion  a 
rather  dillcrcnt  estimate  of  our  literary  tendencies  than  that 
avowed  by  croaking  brethren.  We  did  not  emblazon  on  our 
H^Ji'^ent,  winner  against  all  England,*  when  our  essayists 
gamed  prizes  for  which  all  England,  though  invited,  never 
cutered.  Nor  will  we  whine  with  those  who  whine  because  we 
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have  no  fruits  as  full  grown  and  as  rich  as  some  we  know  of, 
when  grace  has  not  grafted  our  religion  on  the  stock,  nor  provi¬ 
dence  supplied  it  with  the  climate,  without  which  fruits  like 
these  can  never  come.  At  present,  then,  we  have  no  right  to 
look  for  exhibitions  of  a  literary  taste  such  as  some  ranks  of 
religionists  can  show.  To  demand  that  we  occupy  positions  in 
the  learned  commonwealth  correspondent  to  those  which  we 
believe  ourselves  to  occupy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour;  to 
insinuate  tlnat  our  theology  can  be  only  as  our  general  litcr.i- 
ture,  that  our  spiritual  influence  is  rightly  measured  by  our 
literary,  and  that  our  evangelical  operations  are  as  feeble  as  our 
contributions  to  the  press  arc  ephemeral  and  few  ;  to  represent 
that  the  power  and  the  quality  of  the  literary  life  within  us  mn}'^ 
be  justly  estimated  from  the  impression  which  that  lifers  pal¬ 
pable  productions  make  upon  the  men  whose  learning,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  worldliness  are  all  they  have ;  to  act  in  this 
wise, — and  no  few  of  our  busiest  dcclaimcrs  act  thus  and  in  this 
spirit  only, — to  act  in  this  wise  shows  among  ourselves  a  soul 
well  nigh  as  childish,  carnal,  and  unjust,  not  to  say  as  ungrateful 
and  rebellious,  as  the  soul  of  those  who  hate  us  is  supercilious, 
tyrannical  and  mean.  And  to  our  friends  we  say  the  like  of 
what  we  formerly  said  of  them  to  our  foes ;  that  the  proofs 
which  they  have  given  of  an  enlightened,  genuine  and  fervent 
love  of  literature — proofs  such  as  those  of  which  we  made  a 
summary  enumeration — deraonstnate  that,  excelling  in  other 
forms  of  the  divine  life,  they  are  not  deficient  in  readiness,  at 
all  events,  to  ^intermeddle  with  all  wisdom.’  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  would  not  own  a  novelist  like  Scott  himself;  or 
a  poet  such  as  Byron,  or  Mr.  Little ;  or  a  dramatist  like  Shak- 
spearc  even.  We  should  deplore  the  fact  were  Wliatclcy's 
works  and  Hampden’s,  Whewell’s  even  and  great  Arnold's, 
the  productions  of  the  moat  venerated  teachers  of  the  evange¬ 
lical  dissenters.  We  covet  neither  Bishop  Wilberforce  nor 
Bishop  Blom field.  Nor  are  we  distressed  because  as  yet  wo 
cannot  point  to  excellences  of  all  classes  equal  to  the  noblest 
that  we  see  in  others,  but  brightened  with  a  glory  which  they 
have  not,  and  not  vitiated  by  errors  which  they  have.  Yet,  to 
display  such  excellences  is,  we  think,  our  destined  function; 
and  wlicn  wc  are  ready,  and  the  world  is,  this  mission,  too, 
shall  accomplish.  Just  now  we  have  another  work  to  do, 
and  one,  too,  no  less  honourable.  If  while  actively  engaged  in 
present  duty  we  show’ed  no  elementary  preparation  for  what  wc 
deem  our  future,  but  despised  the  honours  waiting  for  us,  and 
neglected  what  opportunities  we  have  to  fit  ourselves  to  wear 
them  ;  we  should  then,  indeed,  deserve,  and  should  require,  the 
most  contemptuous  mockery  from  our  assailants,  and  should 
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have  cause  of  gratitude  and  not  complaint  did  some  among 
ourselves  implore  us  not  to  shame  them  quite.  Our  ciise,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  such;  and  except  a  few  disappointed — must  we  add 
unworthy  ?— men  among  ourselves,  no  one,  we  think,  describes 
our  case  as  such.  That  we  should  have  literary  faults  was 
certain.  Our  literature  springing  from  the  best  of  soils,  our 
personal  religiou,  was  sure  to  be  afiected  by  its  wants  and 
changes.  That  .we  are  not  as  religionists  all  that  we  should 
be  is  a  mere  truism.  But  that  we  have  walked  so  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  vocation  as  at  present  to  be  fit  only  for  abandon¬ 
ment  and  for  anathemas  does  not  appear.*.  God  hath  not  cast 
us  off;  he  still  vi&its  us,  and,  we  think,  to  encourage  and  to 
cheer;  if  we  mistake  not,  to  approve  as  well,  lie  shows  us 
many  faults,  we  own ;  more,  too,  than  he  uncovers  to  the  gaze 
of  those  who  rage  against  us.  But  whom  he  loves  he  teaches 
thus  ;  and  such  become  zealous  and  repent.  And  it  is  thus, 
we  think  necessarily,  we  hope  most  earnestly,  with  our  litera¬ 
ture  ns  well  as  our  religion.  Our  enemies  malign  them  both ; 
some  friends,  too,  cai\  misrepresent  them.  We  may  not  think 
over  highly  of  them,  though  we  refrain  from  coarse  abuse  and 
sweeping  declamation,  and  though  we  reverently  and  thank¬ 
fully  Jicknowlcdge  that  God  in  his  mercy  hath  done  great 
things  for  us.  Two  or  three  of  the  chief  faults  that  we  discover 
in  our  literary  character  we  now  purpose  to  expose. 

And  we  view  with  serious  alarm  a  tendency  to  isolate  our 
literature  from  the  literature  of  our  country.  We  hear  much 
talk  about  denominational  literature.  We  would  as  soon  hear 
of  denominational  science,  denominational  botany,  anatomy,  or 
l)olitica.  If  other  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Cal¬ 
vinism  and  Independency,  so  be  it.  They  may  gjvin  soinethiug 
better  if  they  can.  They  thus  form  religious  denominations ; 
and  the  more,  the  greater  pity.  But  it  ill  becomes  us  to  make 
a  denominational  literature  while  complaining  of  denominatioual 
religions.  If  because  of  the  world’s  dislike  of  our  religion  we 
forbade  their  sharing  in  our  literature,  the  resentment  if  unge¬ 
nerous  would  still  have  an  air  of  dignity.  But  to  exclude  our¬ 
selves  from  the  world’s  literature  on  account  of  the  world’s 
exclusion  of  our  religion,  shews  at  once  both  the  petulance  of 
babyism  and  its  feebleness  for  aught  but  self-destruction, 
liiitc^  an  iitt/ferimn  in  imperio ;  we  pity  a  Cracow  or  a  San 
Mariuo.  To  be  sent  to  ‘  Coventry  ’  is  au  index  that  our  temper 
is  uusocial :  for  a  man  to  send  himself  there  proves  as  well 
lliut  he  will  have  a  fool  for  his  companion. 

If  by  *  denominational  literature’  were  meant  nothing  more 
than  descriptions  and  defences  of  our  religious  creed  and  prac¬ 
tices,  histories  of  their  rise  and  progress,  statistical  accounts, 
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and  periodical  or  other  publications  respecting  the  faults,  the 
operations,  and  the  desiderata,  of  our  churches ;  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  phrase,  or  be  alarmed  by  the 
facts  that  it  denoted.  The  last,  however,  of  these  four  classes  of 
productions  could  alone  be  strictly  called  *  denominational  /  as 
probably  of  use  to  none  but  the  ^  denomination'  it  addressed. 
The  other  ‘  works '  would  furnish  information  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  all  inquirers  concerning  men  and  manners;  nor 
does  any  reason,  general  or  special,  confine  the  preparation  of 
them  to  the  body  of  whose  peculiarities  they  treat.  All  such 
publications,  therefore,  and,  of  course,  the  comprehensive  class 
the  authorship  of  which  is  the  only  thing  denominjitional  about 
them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  contributions  to  the  national 
literature,  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  criticism,  and  used 
according  to  their  fairly  estimated  qualities.  We  see,  however, 
indications  of  a  tendency  among  us  to  a  very  different  course 
from  this.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  we  do  not  accredit 
our  own  authors,  or  support  them,  or  take  pains  to  multiply 
them ;  that  hence  our  *  denominational  literature'  is  im¬ 
poverished  ;  and  that  hence  the  literary  life  among  us  fails. 
What  preposterous  balderdash  is  this  !  If  the  whimperers  itch 
80,  let  them  write.  The  market  is  an  open  one.  If  they  square 
the  circle  every  man  w  ill  buy  their  *  Cocker.'  De  Foe  is  read, 
aud  Milton,  though  each  was  a  dissenter.  A  dissenting  grocer 
thrives,  however  8}dritual,  if  he  know  his  trade,  sell  good  figs, 
and  abstain  from  cheating.  He  thrives,  that  is,  as  well  as 
others;  provided  that  the  market  is  as  open  as  the  literary. 
But  a  denominational  grocer,  we  apprehend,  would  quickly 
starve ;  at  least  if,  like  his  brethren  the  denominational  literati, 
he  should  sell  bad  plums,  charge  tliera  above  market  price,  and 
all  the  while  affect  to  be  the  conferrer  of  a  benefit.  The  author, 
the  bookseller,  and  the  grocer,  all  must  work  for  the  vast  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  or  if  they  find  it  convenient  to  prepare  goods  for 
one  particular  department  of  the  citizens,  they  must  refrain, 
unless  iu  special  cases  such  as  tliosc  already  granted,  from 
aiming  to  supply  each  the  religious  body  to  wliich  he  happens  to 
belong.  Exclusiveness,  it  is  true,  would  do  but  little  harm  to 
any  but  a  man’s  own  friends.  If  any  person  sell  good  warej», 
the  public  will  obtain  them ;  and  we  never  heard  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  author  at  all  reluctant  to  gratify  the  public  by  the  sale  of 
his.  If  he  compose  a  nonsuch  history  of  no-man's  land,  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  Backsliding,  ‘  Og,'  *  Belshazzar,*  '  J udas,'  ‘  Bethlehem,' 
‘  Sacred  Mounts,'  aud  ‘  Sacred  Founts,'  and  "  Guides,'  and 
*  Manuals,'  and  ‘  Spiritualized  Cookery  Books,'  and  ‘  Diaries,' 
and ‘Glimpses;'  well,  if  the  public  want  such  literature,  and 
he  can  sell  it  to  them  good  enough,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
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pities  that  they  should  not  trade.  But  if  the  public  do  not  want 
it,  neither,  he*  may  depend  upou  it,  does  his  ‘  denoiniuation.' 
He,  perhaps,  wants  the  'denomination;^  that  is  another  matter. 
If  the  'denomination'  want  his  wares,  let  them  do  as  tlieir 
neighbours  do;  let  them  go  to  the  open  literary  store  and 
buy.  If  they  will  not  buy  of  him,  let  the  simpleton  be  satisfied 
and  print  no*  more.  But  let  him  not  call  his  refuse  ‘  works,' 
and  other  such,  a  denominational  literature.  Let  him  not 
complain  of  his  denomination  as  ungrateful  and  illiterate  be¬ 
cause  they  w  ill  not  buy  the  rubbish.  Let  him  not  exemplify  a 
theory  of  authorship  which  fully  carried  out  would  soon  make 
our  libraries  no  better  than  literary  stercus,  and  reduce  the 
'  denomination '  to  the  function  of  buyers  of  such  rogues'  most 
worthless  compost.  We  take  no  notice  of  the  holy  tone  and 
the  disinterested  air  with  which  such  conduct  is  continually 
forced  upon  us.  But  only  let  it  in  its  best  form  be  maintained 
and  tolerated  for  a  score  or  two  of  years,  and  the  less  truth  that 
should  thenceforth  be  told  about  the  evangelical  dissenters 
the  better  would  it  be  for  their  reputation  and  their  cause. 

*  Dcuomiuational  news '  is  one  thing,  and  is  necessary  :  let  us 
have  no  ‘  literature'  but  what  all  men  have  as  well  as  we,  such 
as  bears  every  test  and  notwithstanding  competition  and  ceu- 
seriousness  is  called  for  still. 

But  we  wish  to  discriminate  with  caution.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  constant  succession  of  religious  productions  of  a 
secondary  order.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  demand  for  such  ;  and 
it  is  on  many  accounts  better  that  living  writers  should  prepare 
them,  than  that  the  cottage  literature  of  a  former  generation 
should  be  exclusively  that  of  our  own.  Theology,  as  truly  as 
grammar  and  geography,  should  have  the  benefit  of  man's  acqui¬ 
sitions  and  experience ;  and  the  benefit  should  hardly  be  mo¬ 
nopolised  by  the  men  of  opulence  and  leisure.  Style,  too,  and 
tastes  are  ever  changing.  Book-making  has  fashions.  And 
the  reputation  of  the  living  preacher  may  gain  a  currency  for 
his  published  sermons  or  his  other  writings,  such  as  could 
not  be  secured  for  the  merely  equal  writings  of  the  dead. 
Give  us,  then,  by  all  means,  ‘  milk  for  babes,'  and  plenty 
of  it  too;  but  let  us  have  no  more  than  what  the  public 
calls  for,  than  what  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  open  market 
of  the  commonwealth.  Let  it  be  ticketed  as  what  it  is,  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  thing  for  certain  kinds  of  minds;  and  let  the 
minds,  or  their  friends  for  them,  get  the  thing.  Only  if  they 
will  not,  let  not  other  kinds  of  minds  be  charged  with  neglect  of 
tketr  oftn  literature.  Let  not  every  species  of  appeal,  from  the 
mean  and  false  to  the  rude  and  shameless,  be  adopted  in  order 
to  secure  a  sale  for  what  would  be  otherwise  unsaleable.  Let 
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not  ministers  become  unlicensed  hawkers  of  their  own  ware,  or 
paid  agents  for  the  sale' of  either  brethren's  property  or  book¬ 
sellers.'  Let  not  reviewers,  from  the  fear  of  resentful  piety, 
whatever  be  its  influence,  or  on  the  pretext  of  brotherly  attec- 
tion  for  the  devoted  author,  call  on  every  man  who  has  a  shilling 
to  exchange  it  for  the  shilling's-worth  (?)  before  him.  Let  the 
dissenting  butcher  who  imposes  carrion  on  his  eating  friends  for 
beef  be  as  much  entitled  to  his  denomination's  custom  as  the 
dissenting  author  who  imposes  luawkishness  upon  his  reading 
friends  for  sense.  As  well  get  copies  cut  and  sewed  of  a  sainted 
pastor's  cast-ofl’  garments,  and  disposed  of  for  his  widow's  benefit, 
as  copies  printed  of  what  he  either  would  or  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  before  the  world  as  the  workings  of 
his  soul.  ‘  Good  wine  needs  no  ivy  bush.’  Introductory  pre¬ 
faces,  recommendatory  signatures,  friendly  critiques,  pathetic 
appeals,  ministers'  douceurs  and  per  centageSy  be  they  all,  and 
such  like,  resolutely,  sternly,  and  without  one  exception,  es¬ 
chewed,  denounced,  put  dow  n,  by  the  strong  hand  of  every  man 
of  strength,  till  nothing  like  denominational  literature  remains. 
Few  men  can  buy  tlie  '  wine '  thus  signalised  and  buy  ‘  good 
wine '  too.  Those  who  can  arc  usually  too  sensible  to  drink 
as  well  as  buy.  Those  who  cannot,  buy  the  bad,  drink  and  are 
poisoned ;  deluded  by  the  outcry  of  our  doctors  and  inspectors 
about  their  duty  to  their  denomination  and  its  literature.  To 
bring  texts  against  us  is  in  vain.  The  ignoramuses  would  only 
raise  our  indignation  higher.  If  we  must  be  cheated,  let  us  not 
l)e  cheated  thus.  Use  not  a  text  for  a  |)retext.  Or  if  you  will 
torment  us  till  we  buy,  calling  us  your  brethren,  and  insisting 
on  it  that  we  show  our  love  to  you  by  buying ;  sell  us,  we  pray 
you,  anything  you  have,  quack  medicines,  quack  perfumery, 
dirt,  or  anything  unmentionable  even,  but  force  us  not  to  buy 
denominational,  that  is,  your  own  literature.  ‘  It  hurts  our 
understanding;’  it  depraves  our  sensibilities;  it  emasculates 
our  soul.  Besides,  we,  too,  can  quote  texts,  and  can  annotate 
them  also.  For  ‘  if  any  man  w  ill  not  work ' — and  we  under¬ 
stand,  work  well,  not  ill — *  neither  shall  he  eat.' 

We  shall  now  advert  to  another  fault,  which,  if  it  be  somewhat  less 
conspicuous  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  is  still  too  mischievous 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.  \Vc  refer  to  the  timid  spirit  with 
which  so  many  of  our  ministers  regard  the  influence  of  geuerj»l 
literature.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  fear  derision  of  their  own 
total  want  of  education  and  polite  reading ;  and  others — com¬ 
prising,  too,  we  apprehend,  no  few  whose  goodly  octavos  are  the 
coveted  admiration  of  their  brethren — shrink  from  a  comparison 
of  ‘  works '  like  theirs,  however  vaunted,  w  ith  those  of  a  Hamp¬ 
den,  a  Davison,  a  Wiseman,  to  say  nothing  of  Germans  and 
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the  Anglo-German  school.  The  former  are  the  worthies  whose 
boast  is  that  at  all  events  they  know  the  gospel^  and  can  preach 
it ;  the  latter  may  be  recognized  by  their  adoption  of  the  popular 
principles  of  mutual  assurance,  and  their  exemplification  of  the 
ancient  adage,  ‘  Ka  me,  Ka  thee.^  Of  the  two  we  honour  most 
the  former.  They  hate  learning,  it  is  true,  and  do  the  little 
that  they  can  to  check  it.  But  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
dissimulation ;  and  their  folly  is  manifest  to  most  men.  Their 
more  important  brethren,  with  outcry  loud  enough  about  their 
patronage  of  general  literature,  give  but  too  much  proof  of 
ardour  for  the  sale  among  the  laity  of  no  other  books  than  such 
as  compete  not  with  their  own.  Each  calls  his  neighbour, 

‘  that  distinguished  man,’  and  each  receives  his  neighbour’s  praise 
iu  turn.  False  estimates  of  their  pastors’  actual  attainments 
and  scholarship,  and  false  notions  of  w  hat  literature  is,  are  thus 
formed  among  the  common  people.  The  descriptions,  too,  cur¬ 
rent  in  their  talk,  of  the  stores,  the  researches,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  of  many  of  the  more  popular  among  their 
preachers,  can  seem  to  the  initiated  no  better  than  uninten¬ 
tional  burlesque.  The  absurdity  of  such  descriptions  and  the 
evident  good  faith  of  those  who  make  them  restrain  us  from 
branding  them  as  false.  Amused,  therefore,  we  must  laugh; 
but  when  our  laughter  is  exhausted  we  are  not  the  more  pro¬ 
pitiated  towards  the  parvenus  who  by  pretended  merits,  which 
they  could  not  have  acejuired,  misled  the  simple-hearted  folk  w  ho 
trusted  them,  and  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  literati  lost  both 
that  and  the  worthier  dignity  of  faithful  pastors  of  their  flocks. 

But  when  speaking  of  the  timid  spirit  characteristic  of  so 
many  of  our  ministers  iu  regard  to  the  influence  of  general  lite¬ 
rature,  we  alluded  ratlier  to  the  pious  but,  as  we  think,  uu- 
worthy  apprehensions  of  many  highly  estimable  men  respecting 
the  undevotionnl  influence  of  such  literature  on  the  religious 
sensibilities.  Yet  as  we  think  the  evangelical  dissenters  less 
affected  by  this  fearfulness  than  any  other  class  of  evangelical 
Christians,  and  much  less,  too,  than  their  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors,  we  are  not  inclined  to  spend  much  effort  in  eudeavour- 
ing  to  dispel  it.  Sufficient  means  are  evidently  in  action  to 
remove  the  evil.  That  which  has  already  made  us  superior  to 
others  will  in  time  make  us  superior  to  ourselves.  We  are 
no  more  wishful  than  our  friends  are  to  see  ‘  Paul  ’  dishonoured 
for  the  sake  of  *  Punch,’  or  ‘  The  Comic  History  of  England  ’ 
substituted  for  a  steadier  guide.  Give  us  fact,  too,  viithout 
fiction,  rather  than  fiction  without  fact.  God’s  own  assertions 
in  the  bible,  if  the  bible  must  be  winnowed,  we  shall  prefer  to 
any  of  the  devil’s  there  recorded.  For  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat?  and  what  is  falsehood  to  the  truth?  But  wc  arc  not 
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subpoenaed  to  {^ive  testimony  in  the  cause  of  Revelation  versus 
Literature.  AVe  know  of  no  such  cause.  Revelation  is  the 
glory  of  literature.  '  The  recorded  utterances  of  Spirit '  is  our 
definition  of  literature.  We  eschew  an  Index  Expurgatorius: 
We  deprecate  all  secret  purposes  of  total  abstinence  from  any  kind 
of  literature,  however  fiery,  and  to  whatever  mountains  of  its  slain 
we  may  be  pointed.  From  pledged  teetotalism,  in  all  its  forms, 
we  gravely  turn.  We  use  not  alcohol  as  food  for  sucklings  or  for 
men.  *  Punch '  is  no  favourite  beverage  of  ours,  though  there 
certainly  is  w  orse.  We  have  often  grieved  to  discover  ‘  Chapman's 
publications'  where  w'e  have  discovered  them.  We  have  often 
put  the  ‘  Christian  Witness'  out  of  sight.  Our  own  ‘  Eclectic'  has 
endured  uo  better  fate.  Yet  we  would  not  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  if  we  possessed  the  power,  of  destroying/  all  that  Parker, 
Strauss,  or  Fichte  ever  wrote.  We  could  burn  men's  living 
bodies  just  as  soon,  and  hinder  thus  the  heretics  from  writing 
more.  Unbidden,  to  extinguish  in  eternal  darkness  lights,  of 
whatever  colour  or  portentous  form,  radiated  from  undying  spirits, 
and  suffered  by  the  all-wise,  forbearing,  and  all-controlling 
God  to  approxim«ate  us,  is  a  task  w^e  dare  not  touch.  He  who 
hath  made  all  things,  even  the  wicked,  for  himself  will  do  it 
haply  some  day ;  haply,  never.  We  find  no  commission  from 
him  to  attempt  it  now.  Evil  books,  then,  evil  deeds,  and  all 
things  evil  are  for  use.  ^  And  here  is  the  mind  that  hath  wis¬ 
dom.'  The  who,  the  where,  the  when,  the  how,  the  how  much, 
and  the  how  long;  all  these  are  trying  questions.  We  do  what 
we  can  to  answer  them.  Let  him  who  c;in  aid  us  make  the  essay. 
^V  e  bid  him  ‘  God  speed.'  We  wish  him  good  success  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Only  when  undertaking  to  show  us  how  to  use 
the  world,  let  him  not  pronounce  it  too  bad  to  be  used  at  all. 

Connected  with  this  topic  is  the  all-important  one  of  minis¬ 
terial  education.  Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  which  the  youth  of  our  religious  families  are  subjects 
should  then  follow.  Specific  means  might  be  suggested,  too, 
for  dispelling  what  insensibility  exists  among  our  ranks  in 
relation  to  the  claims  of  literature,  and  for  preserving  able 
writers  who  arise  among  us  from  their  own  friends'  unjust 
suspicion  and  attacks.  But  from  these  and  kindred  themes  the 
want  of  space  compels  us  for  the  present  to  refrain.  We 
conclude :  the  religion  and  the  literature  of  England  are  its 
highest  glory ;  may  both  be  yet  more  honoured  in  the  persons 
of  evangelical  dissenters. 
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Art.  II. — Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  the  years  of  1845 
and  1846;  containing  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures,  during 
a  Tour  of  Nine  Months  through  the  Desert,  amongst  the  Touaricks; 
and  other  tribes  of  Saharan  people ;  including  a  Description  of  the 
Oases  and  Cities  of  Ghat,  Ghadames,  and  Mourzuk,  By  James 
Richardson.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
They  arc  altogether  different  from  the  productions  of  ordinary 
tourists,  and  bear  the  marks  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  recorded,  and  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 
Our  countrymen  have  been  satiated,  of  late,  with  publications 
which  purport  to  be  the  reports  of  well-informed  travellers, 
but  arc,  in  truth,  the  mere  promptings  of  vanity,  or  the  mode 
adopted  by  prudence  or  selfishness  to  reimburse  the  journey¬ 
ing  expences  incurred.  The  world  would  be  just  as  wise,  if 
many  of  these  volumes  had  never  been  written,  and  their  authors 
would  be  quite  as  likely,  in  such  case,  to  be  known  to  the  men 
of  the  coming  generation.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
lie  felt  a  noble  inspiration,  and  saw  things  worthy  of  record. 
Throughout  his  two  volumes,  in  its  few  exceptionable  para¬ 
graphs  as  well  as  in  its  generjil  strain,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  his  truth  in  stating,  that '  to  be  useful,  or  to  attempt 
to  be  useful,  in  my  day  and  generation,  was  the  predominant 
motive  which  led  me  into  the  Desert,  and  sustained  me  there, 
alone  and  unprotected,  during  a  long  and  perilous  journey.’ 
llis  principal  view  was  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Saharan  slave- 
trade,  and  to  ascertain  its  extent.  On  these  points  he  has 
reported  to  the  Government,  and  has,  therefore,  wisely  avoided 
going  over  the  same  ground  in  the  volumes  before  us,  any 
further  than  the  topics  in  question  come  up  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  his  personal  narrative.  The  work  is  composed  of 
extracts  from  a, journal  kept  at  the  time,  and  furnishes  a  much 
more  ‘  truthful  and  faithful  picture  of  the  Saharan  tribes,  their 
ideas,  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,^  than  we  previously  pos¬ 
sessed.  In  many  cases,  the  natives  are  allowed  to  speak  and  act 
for  themselves.  We  see  them  in  their  every-day  life,  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  impression  of  their  social  habits,  occupations,  and 
modes  of  thought,  vastly  more  clear  and  definite  than  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  ordinary  travellers. 

The  author  wrote  at  the  time,  and  amidst  the  circumstances 
Winch  he  describes.  What  occurred  is  noted  at  the  instant, 
Without  the  aid  of  memory,  and,  much  less,  that  of  imagination. 
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There  is,  consequently,  a  distinctness  in  his  coloring,  a  life-like 
accuracy  in  his  sketches,  for  which  we  vainly  look  in  the  pages 
of  most  of  his  brethren.  lie  records  what  he  saw,  or  heard,  or 
felt,  in  the  language  which  occurred  at  the  moment ;  aud  if  we 
sometimes  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  or  doubt  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  we  never  question  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  or 
suspect  the  honor  of  his  word.  There  is,  evidently,  no  conceal¬ 
ment,  no  suppression  of  the  truth.  We  never  feel  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  reluctant  witness.  The  whole  case  is  told  without 
hesitation,  aud  there  is,  therefore,  no  scope,  as  there  is  no  need, 
for  the  skill  of  a  cross-examiner.  If  it  be  possible,  Mr. 
Richardson  goes  to  another  extreme.  Above  all  meanness,  and 
fearless  of  giving  oftence,  he  discloses  the  whole  truth,  careless 
whom  he  may  offend,  or  what  may  be  the  injury  done  to  his 
personal  interests.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  Ishraaelite, 
dealing  his  blows  with  equal  John-Bullisin  against  free-traders, 
Free  Kirk  men,  political  rjidicals,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  All  share  his  castigation,  and  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  want  of  good  temper  and  sound  judgment  in  his  censure, 
which  we  regret.  We  could  readily  dispense  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  Introduction,  We  wish  it  had  not  been  written,  and 
refer  to  it  thus  specifically,  to  guard  our  readers  against  esti¬ 
mating  the  author  by  it.  W’^e  fear  it  may  induce  some  to 
throw'  the  work  aside.  Should  any  do  so,  they  will  wrong  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  deprive  themselves  of  no  little  instruction  and 
pleasure.  His  work  is  vastly  better — no  common  thing — than 
the  Introduction  promises;  and  even  the  defects  here  exhibited 
are  failings  which  lean  to  virtue’s  side.  In  his  >varm-hearted 
and  earnest  advocacy  of  human  liberty,  we  find  a  ready  excuse 
for  the  blows  dealt  out  to  those  whose  procedure  he  deems 
exceptionable  and  injurious.  On  the  whole,  our  confidence  in 
his  narrative  is  strengthened,  by  the  utter  absence  thus  indi¬ 
cated  of  all  personal  considerations.  He  seeks  no  man’s  favor, 
he  he  high  or  low,  religious  or  secular,  the  advocate  of  colonial 
claims,  or  the  long-tried  friend  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  Richardson  commences  his  ujirrative  with  his  departure, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  from  the  island  of  Jerbah  to  Tripoli. 
The  latter  place,  viewed  from  the  sea,  looks  very  bold,  massive, 
and  imposing, — its  lime-washed  towers  and  graceful  minarets 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Alcditcr- 
ranean.  ‘  Such,’  says  our  traveller,  '  is  the  delusion  of  all  these 
*ca-coast  Barbary  towns ;  at  a  distance  and  without,  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  but  near  and  within,  filth  and  wretchedness.’ 
The  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  Colonel  Warrington,  received 
Mr.  Richardson  very  cordially  ;  and  when  apprized  of  his  inten- 
tion,  observed,  with  a  frankness  for  which  his  employers  will 
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scarcely  thank  him,  '  I  don’t  believe  our  {government  cares  one 
straw  about  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but,  Uichardson, 
I  believe  in  you,  so  let’s  be  olf  to  my  {garden.’  Tripoli  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  its  as[)ect  is  said  to  be  the  most 
miserable  of  all  the  towns  seen  in  North  Africa.  The  governor, 
whose  tenure  of  oflice  is  very  insecure,  and  rarely  extends 
beyond  four  or  five  years,  has  *  little  or  no  interest  in  tlic  per¬ 
manent  prosperity  of  the  country,’  which  is  daily  becoming 
worse  and  worse.  ^Ir.  Richardson  found  no  sympathy  at 
Tripoli  with  his  anti-slavery  views,  and  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  were  strongly  averse  to  his  going  into  the  interior.  It  was 
given  out,  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  British  consul  j\t  Glia- 
dames,  and  the  pasha  feared  that  such  an  appointment  would 
interfere  with  his  extorting  money  from  the  people.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  opposed  our  countryman’s  journey,  ‘  and  endeavoured  to 
delay  it  until  he  could  get  a  counter  order  from  Constantinople.* 
But  Mr.  Richardson  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  Colonel 
^V’arrington  having  formally  applied  for  a  passport,  the  necessary 
order  was  at  length  most  reluctantly  given.  Accompanied  by  Ins 
servant  Said,  a  negro  who  had  escaped  from  slavery  in  Jerbali,  our 
traveller  left  Tripoli  on  the  2nd  of  August,  llis  departure  at 
last  was  most  hurried,  as  the  caravan  he  accompanied  left  earlier 
than  had  been  expected.  *  I  found  myself,’  he  says,  'on  the  way 
to  Ghadames,  before  I  was  conscious  of  having  left  Tripoli.  .  .  . 
AVhen  I  could  breathe  freely,  as  I  rode  on  my  unknow  n  way, 
with  a  boundless  prospect  before  me,  I  felt  my  heart  rcboinul 
with  joy,  and  commended  myself  humbly  to  the  care  of  a  gooil 
God,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  to  me.  I  had  consumed 
three  months  of  most  suffering  patience  in  Tripoli  before  I  couhl 
•tart  on  this  journey,  and  was  otherwise  schooled  for  w  hat  was 
about  to  take  place.’ 

The  following  sketch  of  our  author’s  equipment  will  pre¬ 
pare  our  readers  for  some  of  the  privations  and  diilicultics  he 
encountered.  This  desert  travelling  is  a  vastly  different  thing 
from  our  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  we  would  have  those 
who  arc  discontented  with  the  latter,  try  their  hand  at  the 
former. 


^  1  had  two  camels  on  hire,  for  which  I  paid  tw^elve  dollars.  I  was  to 
ndc  one  continually.  W  e  had  panniers  on  it,  in  which  I  stowed  away 
•bout  two  months’  provisions.  A  little  fresh  provision  we  were  to  pur- 
chftfc  ^  route.  Upon  these  panniers  a  mattress  w’as  placed,  forming 
with  them  a  comfortable  platform.  As  a  luxury,  I  had  a  Moorish  pillow 
for  leaning  on,  given  me  by  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington.  The  camel  ww 
ncit  cr  ed  nor  reineil,  but  followed  the  group.  I  myself  was  dressed  ia 
Jght  Euroj^an  clothes,  and  furnished  with  an  umbrella  for  keeping  off 
t  sun.  ^  This  latter  .was  all  my  arms  of  offence  and  defence.  .Tli® 
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other  camel  carried  a  trunk  and  some  small  boxes,  cooking  utens^s,  and 
matting,  and  a  very  light  tent  for  keeping  off  sun  and  heat.  We  had 
two  gurhalis,  or  *  skin-bags  for  water,’*  and  another  we  were  to  buy  in 
the  mountains,  so  each  having  a  skin  of  water  to  himself.  Said  was  to 
ride  tins  camel,  and  now  and  then  give  a  ride  to  Mohammed  the  camel- 
driver,  to  whom  the  camels  belonged.  We  were  roused  before  daylight. 
I  made  coffee  with  my  spirit  apparatus  (spiriterio).  In  half  an  hour  after 
the  dawn,  we  were  all  on  the  move,  and  soon  started.  The  ghafalah 
presented  an  interminable  line  of  camels,  as  it  wound  its  slow  way  through 
narrow  sandy  lanes,  hedged  on  each  side  with  the  cactus  or  prickly  pear. 
We  progressed  very  irregularly,  and  the  camels  kept  throwing  off  their 
burdens.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  who  manrge  almost  everything  badly, 
even  hardly  know  how  to  manage  their  camels,  after  ages  of  experience. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  drive  the  camels  past  a  prickly-pear 
hedge,  they  being  voraciously  fond  of  the  huge  succulent  leaves  of  this 
])lant,  and  crop  them  with  the  most  savage  greediness,  regardless  of 
the  continual  blows,  accompanied  with  loud  shouts,  which  they  receive 
from  the  vociferous  drivers  to  get  them  forward.  I  wore  my  cloak 
tor  two  hours  after  dawn,  and  felt  chilly,  and  yet  at  noonday  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  at  least  130^  Fab.  in  the  sun.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  ‘28. 

A  less  resolute  man  would  have  been  deterred  from  sueli  a 
journey  by  the  state  of  bis  health.  Mr.  Richardson  was  suf¬ 
fering  severely  from  an  attack  of  ophtbalniia,  and  ^  my  left  arm,’ 
he  informs  us  ‘  is  still  very  weak,  from  the  accident  of  falling 
iido  a  dry  well  a  little  before  f  started.  I  can’t  mount  the 
camel  without  assistance.’  The  desert  at  first  presented  no¬ 
thing  but  long  coarse  grass  and  undulating  ground,  and  con¬ 
siderable  ditliculty  was  experhjuced  in  keeping  the  caravan  to¬ 
gether.  The  fatalism  which  is  so  widely  prevalent  amongst  the 
natives  showed  itself  thus  early  : — 

*  En  route'  says  Mr.  Richardson,  *  the  chief  of  the  escort  had  great 
trouble  to  keep  the  caravan  together ;  he  made  the  advanced  parties 
Wait  till  the  others  came  up,  so  as  all  to  be  ready  in  case  of  attack. 
One  would  think  the  merchants,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  keep  to¬ 
gether  ;  hut  no,  it’s  all  maktouh  with  them ;  ‘  if  they  are  to  be  robbed 
and  murdered,  they  must  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  the  bashaw 
snd  all  his  troops  can’t  prevent  it.’  This  they  reiterated  to  me  whilst 
the  commandant  bullied  them ;  and  yet  these  same  men  had  each  of 
them  a  matchlock  and  pistols  besides.  The  Sheikh  Makouran  had  no 
less  than  four  guns  on  his  camel.  I  asked  him  w'hat  they  were  for. 
He  coolly  replied,  *  I  don’t  know  :  God  know-s.’  The  camels  browse  or 
crop  herbage  all  the  way  along,  daintily  picking  and  choosing  the  herb¬ 
age  and  shrubs  which  they  like  best.  My  chief  occupation  in  riding 
is  watching  them  browse,  and  observing  the  epicurean  fancies  of  these 
reflective,  sober-thinking  brutes  of  The  Desert.  I  observe,  also,  as  a 
happy  trait  in  the  Arab,  that  nothing  delights  him  more  than  watch¬ 
ing  his  own  faithful  camel  graze.  The  ordinary  drivers  sometimes  allow 
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them  to  praze.  and  wait  tUl  they  have  cropped  their  favourite  herbage 
and  ahnibs,  and  at  other  times  push  them  forward  according  to  their 
caprice.' — lb.,  p.  34. 

The  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  was  soon  in  sight,  and  the  desert 
began  to  show  more  signs  of  cultivation.  ‘  Indeed,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  a  great  portion  of  this  so-called  desert  is  only  land  un¬ 
cultivated,  but  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation 
all  which  might  be  eflected  by  supplying  any  scarcity  of  rain 
by  irrigation.’  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  most  oppressive,  and 
the  want  of  water  was  severely  felt.  As  they  ascended  the 
mountain,  however,  the  atmosphere  became  cooler,  and  on  the 
summit  they  fell  in  with  a  military  fortification  of  the  Turks. 
Wr.  Richardson  was  stared  at  most  unmercifully,  being  as  he 
says  probably,  ‘  the  first  European  Christian  who  had  visited 
the  spot.’  The  garrison  of  Yelran  contains  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Turkish  soldiers  besides  Arab  troops.  The  Arabs  of  the 
district  are  entirely  subdued  under  the  iron  rule  of  their  conque¬ 
rors,  whose  course  is  mju'ked  by  depopulation  and  poverty.  Our 
traveller  here  left  his  companions  for  a  few  days,  and  attended 
only  by  Said  and  his  camel-driver,  departed  to  the  native  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  latter.  ‘  1  must  say,’  he  remarks,  ‘  1  felt  rather 
queer  knocking  about  in  the  mountains,  almost  alone.’  Be¬ 
sides  the  human  inhabitants,  he  met  with  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  animal  life  throughout  these  mountain  regions.  A 
few  sheep,  a  camel  or  two,  and  some  asses,  were  all  the  living 
things  he  saw.  The  most  abject  poverty  everywhere  prevailed, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  Turks  demands  even  the  last 
particle  of  subsistence. 

*  Notwithstanding,*  says  Mr.  Richardson,  ‘  this  abject  poverty,  a  bul- 
lying  taxgatherer,  with  half  a  dozen  louting  soldiers,  have  been  up 
hcre^  prowling  about,  and  wresting  with  violence  the  means  of  sup- 
porting  life  from  these  miserable  beings.  The  scenes  which  I  witness 
are  heart-rending,  beyond  all  I  have  heard  of  Irish  misery  and  rent- 
distraining  bullies.  One  man  had  his  camel  seized,  the  only  support 
of  his  family ;  another  his  bullock ;  another  a  few  bushels  of  barley : 
the  houses  were  entered,  searched,  and  ransacked ;  people  were  dragged 
by  the  throat  through  the  villages,  and  beaten  with  sticks;  and  all  be¬ 
cause  the  poor  wretches  had  no  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  tliesc 
voracious  bailiffs.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  here  a  crime.  One  poor  old 
vreman  had  a  few  bad  unri{)e  figs  seized,  and  came  to  me  and  a  group 
P*  villagers,  crying  out  bitterly.  One  or  tw’o  men,  who  were 

imagined  to  have  something,  though  thev  had  nothing,  were  held  by 
the  throat  until  they  were  nearly  suffocated.  I  cursed  over  and  over 
again  in  my  heart  the  Turks,  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  scenes  of 
cruelty  in  these  remote  mountains.  We  shall  find,  that  amongst  the 
•©•called  barbarians  of  The  Desert  there  was  nothing  equal  in  atrocity  to 
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this.  What  wonder  that  the  Arab  prefers,  if  he  can,  to  pasture  his  flocks 
on  savage  and  remote  wastes  to  being  subjected  to  these  regular  go¬ 
vernments — of  extortion !  And  yet  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  is  here 
going  on.  are  surprised  at  their  preference.  If  the  people  are  not  ready 
with  their  money,  the  little  barley,  their  winter’s  store,  is  seized,  and 
they  must  pay  afterwards  their  usual  quotas  of  money.  Several  hags 
of  barley  are  illegally  gotten  in  this  way.  The  amount  of  tax  or 
tribute  for  the  whole  district  of  Rujban  is  five  or  six  hundred  mahboubs, 
which  is  paid  in  three  instalments,  three  times  a  year ;  but  which, 
though  nothing  in  amount,  is  more  than  all  the  people  are  worth  toge¬ 
ther,  for  riches  and  poverty  are  relative  possessions,  if  the  latter  can  he 
possessed.  If  they  can't  pay  in  money,  they  pay  in  kind. — Ib.,  p.  48. 

Our  traveller  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  camel-driver, 
and  was  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  to  the  women  and  children, 
who  had  never  seen  an  European  before.  They  were,  however, 
very  civil  to  him,  and  the  former  he  describes  as  *  fine-looking, 
with  aquiline  n9ses,  and  rolling  about  their  large,  black,  gazelle¬ 
like  eyes.^  The  social  morals  of  the  people  are  represented  as 
generally  good,  though  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  facts 
recorded,  that  the  nicer  feelings  of  feminine  modesty  are  un¬ 
known.  This  is  no  marvel.  Indeed,  we  wonder  the  case  is 
not  much  worse.  Theft,  arising  from  the  danger  of  starva¬ 
tion,  is  very  prevalent.  This  w^e  are  informed  with  obvious 
truth,  ‘  is  the  alternative  of  Arab  life  in  many  parts  of  these 
mountains.’  On  leaving  the  village  most  of  the  natives  ten¬ 
dered  their  services  to  accompany  our  author,  being  actuated  by 
the  universal  desire  of  obtaining  something  on  which  to  subsist. 
Having  rejoined  the  ghafalah,  or  caravan,  he  proceeded  on  the 
route  to  Ghadames,  and  experienced  his  full  share  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  Desert  travelling, 

*  As  to  myself,*  he  says,  ‘  in  this  part  of  the  route,  I  have  suffered 
most  from  want  of  sleep.  In  the  day  time  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and 
in  the  night  I  was  on  the  back  of  the  camel,  where,  of  course,  for  the 
present,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  sleep,  though  many  of  the  Arabs, 
nay.  merchants  slept.  I  should  say  all  slept  on  the  camel  as  soundly  as 
in  a  bed.  So  that  what  I  saved  of  su&ring  from  the  heat  of  day 
travelling,  I  lost  in  want  of  sleep  by  night  travelling.  Poor  human 
brute!  I  thought  of  the  fable  of  the  ass  and  his  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  hottest  day  was  yesterday, 
last  of  the  four,  when  we  encamped  in  a  dry  l)€d  of  a  river.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day,  forget  what  I  may  else  !  I  was  first  on  the  point 
of  being  suffocated,  and  seemed  at  my  last  gaJ*p*  I  began  to  think  that 
die  predictions  of  my  Jriends  in  Tripoli  were  about  to  be  verified.  I  was 
to  succumb  to  make  them  prophets !  In  addition  to  this  my  deep  dis¬ 
tress,  I  felt  the  wound  of  pride.  I  got  some  tea  made,  I  can’t  tell  how, 
and  poured  some  brandy  into  it.  This  I  drank,  and  from  a  fever  of  de- 
linum  found  myself  conscious  again,  and  swimming  in  a  bath  of  perspi- 
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mtion.  Tlie  crisis  was  now  passed,  and  I  was  to  see  Gliadumes  and 
Ghat,  and  return  to  my  fatherland.  So  fate — rather  Providence — would 
have  it.  Everv  day,  until  I  reached  Ghadames,  there  was  a  sort  of  point  of 
halting  between  life  and  suffocation  or  death  in  iny  poor  frame,  when  the 
European  nature  struggled  boldly  and  successfully  with  the  African  sun, 
and  all  his  accumulated  force  darting  down  fires  and  flames  upon  my  de¬ 
voted  head.  After  this  point  or  crisis  was  passed,  I  always  found 
myself  much  better.’ — Ib.,  p.  70. 

.  The  route  of  the  caravan  lay  south-west  and  south,  and  as 
they  approached  Ghadames,  the  country  hore  ‘  still  more 
marked  features  of  sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness.* 
Jluimdless  ridges  and  groups  of  sand  were  seen  strctcliing  to 
the  south-west,  and  interveuing  plains  of  chalk  and  salt  were 
visible.  At  length  tln  v  were  met  hv  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  mercliants,  who  had  come  out  from  Ghadames  to  wel¬ 
come  their  arrival,  and  an  amusing  scene  of  confusion  ensued. 
These  visitors  were  mounted  on  camels  of  the  Maharee  species, 
between  w  hich  and  the  coast-camel  there  appears  to  he  a  lierc- 
ditarv  feud.  ‘  As  soon,*  says  Mr.  Richardson,  'as  the  two  par¬ 
ties  met,  there  was  a  simultaneous  scjimper  off  of  our  camels,  and 
some  of  theirs  got  very  unmanageable,  1  was  very  nearly 
thrown  off,  and  it  required  Mohammed  and  Said  to  hold  my 
camel  until  the  alarm  luul  subsided  ....  I  asked  Mohammed 

what  was  the  matter .  lie  cried  very  angrily,  '  The 

camels  are  drunk,  are  mad — God  made  them  so.’* 

Mr.  Richardson’s  entrance  into  the  city  was  characteristic, 
Rnd  strikingly  indicative  of  the  novelty  of  his  appearance.  Only 
one  European,  Major  Laing,  had  preceded  liim,  and  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  report  what  he  saw.  Troops  of  hoys  ran  after  our  au¬ 
thor’s  camel,  the  men  stared  with  open  mouths,  and  'the  women 
started  up  eagerly  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  Arab  suburb, 
clapping  their  hands  and  loolooin^J  ^Ir.  Richardson  was 
completely  exhausted  by  the  journey,  and  could  scarcely  notice 
anything  which  occurred.  On  the  morrow^,  how^ever,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  ri vetted  by  many  thiugs.  The  appearance  of  tl»e 
louarieks  especially  engaged  liis  notice.  lie  now'  met  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  in  the  city  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses,  and  their  astonishment  was  evidently  equal  to  that  of 
our  author.  ^  'They  expressed,’  lie  says,  'as  much  astonish¬ 
ment  at  seeing  me  as  1  them  ;  some  exclaiming,  '  God  !  God  ! 
Iiow  could  the  infidel  come  here  ?  ’  The  appearance  of  the 
city  IS  superior  to  that  of  Tripoli ;  no  poor  were  seen  heg- 
ging,  ami  the  people,  as  was  their  custom,  had  put  on  their 
best  clothes  ni  commeuioration  of  the  arrival  of  the  caravan. 
Iwcnty-thrce  days  had  been  consumed  in  the  journey  from 
npoli,  a  thud  of  which,  however,  had  been  lost  by  delay  in  the 
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mountains.  The  shortest  time  in  which  tlie  distance  can  be 
completed  is  nine  days,  but  the  travellers  (»f  this  rejrion  are  no 
believers  in  the  celerity  of  European  locomotion.  The  troops 
of  Ghadames  are  all  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
c.\t(Misive  mercantile  transactions.  The  city  is  *  Marabout’  or 
lioly,  and  a  punctilious  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  following  passage  illustrates  a  singular  feature  of  North 
African  Society,  and  will  serve  to  explain  what  otherwise  must 
be  unintelligible  to  English  readers. 

*  Had  a  visit  from  the  Sheikh  of  the  slaves.  In  most  countries  of 
North  Africa  there  is  a  chief  appointed  by  government  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  race,  not  the  same  as  the  ruling  dynasty,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  which  may  be  resident  in  the  towns  and  cities.  So  the  Jews 
of  Barbary  have  their  chiefs,  and  the  slaves  theirs.  In  Tunis  a  num¬ 
ber  of  free  coloured  people,  called  Waraghlceah^  emigrants  from  the  Al¬ 
gerian  oasis  of  Warklah,  have  also  their  chief  or  headsman.  This  chief 
has  rather  large  and  even  discretionary  powers,  and  can  order  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  officers  of  the  sovereign  government  of  the 
country.  But,  of  course,  this  imperium  in  imperio  is  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  supreme  government.  The  object  is  apparently  to  relieve 
the  government,  but  whilst  it  relieves  the  higher  authorities,  it  inflicts 
irre])arable  injuries  upon  poor  people,  and  is  full  of  the  most  gigantic 
abuses.  It  is  often  complained  of  by  the  Levant  correspondents  of 
newspapers,  under  the  character  of  the  various  spiritual  tribunals  of 
Eastern  Christians  inflicting  fines,  torture,  and  imprisonment  on  refrac- 
I  tory  or  heretic  members  of  those  churches.  The  Jewish  synods  of 

I  Africa  and  the  East  exercise  the  same  arbitrary  powers,  under  the 

sanction  of  the  supreme  Mahometan  authorities.  Lately,  however,  the 
f  European  ambassadors  have  done  something  to  check  these  abuses  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 

‘  After  some  conversation,  I  asked  the  Sheikh  of  the  Ghadames 
*  slaves  what  were  his  duties.  Drawing  himself  up  into  a  posture  of 

authority,  he  replied  : — ‘  Be  it  known.  Oh  Christian  !  I  am  the  Sheikh 
of  the  slaves,  my  name  is  Ahmed.  I  am  from  Timbuctoo.  The  people 
of  Bambara  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  are  brave — they  fear 
none.  Now,  hear  me  ;  1  know  all  the  names  of  the  slaves  in  Ghadames. 
I  watch  over  all  their  conduct,  to  punish  them  when  they  behave  badly, 
to  praise  them  when  they  do  well,  lliey  all  fear  me.  For  my  trouble 
I  receive  nothing.  I  am  a  slave  myself.  I  rarely  punish  the  slaves. 
W  e  have  always  here  more  than  two  hundred.  If  you  wait,  plenty  of 
slaves  will  soon  come  from  Soudan  !*  * — Ib.  p.  101. 

The  oasis  in  which  the  city  is  situated  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  environs  present  one  continuous  scene 
of  liideous  desolation.  The  houses  of  Ghadames  vary  in 
height  from  one  to  five  stories,  and  are  ordinarily  built  in  the 
Moorish  style. 
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•  The  streets  are  all  covered  in  and  dark  (a  peculiarity  prevailing  in 
many  Saharan  cities),  with  here  and  there  open  spaces  or  little  squares, 
of  which  there  are  several  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven.  They  are  small 
and  narrow,  and  winding,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  camels  can  pass 
abreast,  the  ceiling  however  being  high  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of 
the  tall  Maharee  camel.  A  camel  of  this  species  entered  to-day :  it 
amazed  me  by  its  stupendous  height ;  a  person  of  average  size  might 
have  walked  under  its  belly.  The  principal  streets  and  squares  are 
lined  with  stone  benches,  on  which  the  people  loungingly  recline  or 
stretch  themselves.  Both  houses  and  streets  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  climate,  protecting  the  inhabitants  alike  from  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
summer's  sun,  and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winter's  cold.* — lb.  p.  127. 

Tlie  population  of  the  city  is  conjectured  by  our  traveller  to 
be  about  three  thousand,  and  consists  of  various  races.  ‘  Some 
are  from  Arabs  of  the  plains,  others  from  Arabs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  others  from  Berber  tribes,  others  from  !Moors  of  the 
coast,  and  not  a  few  from  Negress  mothers,  of  every  description 
of  Negro  race  found  in  the  interior.’  A  strong  prejudice,  at 
first,  was  entertained  against  Mr.  Richardson,  and  even  per¬ 
sonal  violence  was  threatened,  but  a  better  understanding  gra¬ 
dually  sprung  up,  which  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  aid 
lie  rendered  in  some  ophthalmic  cases,  which  abound  in  The 
Desert.  In  a  few  instances  he  met  with  a  liberality  of  feeling 
for  which,  certainly,  we  were  not  prepared.  Thus,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  records  the  visit  of  two  young  men,  who  exhorted  him 
to  take  courage,  saying,  '  That  God  was  the  maker  of  Christians 
as  well  as  Mohammedans,  that  in  this  city  no  one  could  do  me 
harm,  but  I  was  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  ignorant.’  Tlie 
existence  of  such  sentiments  in  the  midst  of  the  Saharan  de¬ 
sert  may  well  awaken  surprise,  and  leads  us  to  augur  well  for 
the  future,  (ihadames  like  most  English  towns  has  its  rival 
factions,  in  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  we  mav  discover  a 
family  resemblance  to  what  occurs  nearer  home.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  savs, — 

•»  ^ 

*  I  had  to-day  some  talk  about  the  two  great  political  factions,  the 
Rm-Mfrrf/  and  the  jBea*  If  Weed,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Ghadames, 
but  pushed  to  such  extremities  of  party  spirit,  as  almost  to  be  without 
the  limits  of  humanity.  Notwithstanding  the  assumed  sanctity  of  this 
holy  and  Marabout  City  of  Ghadames.  and  its  actually  leaving  its  walls 
to  crumble  away,  and  its  g^tes  open  to  every  robber  of  the  highways  of 
Tlie  Desert— -trusting  to  its  prayers  for  its  defence  and  to  its  God  for 
vengeance  it  has  nourished  for  centuries  upon  centuries  the  most  un¬ 
natural  and  fratricidal  feuds  within  its  ow’n  bosom,  dividing  itself  into 
two  powerful  rival  factions,  and  which  factions,  to  this  day,  have  not 
any  bond  jide  social  intercourse  with  one  another.  Occasionally  one  or 
two  of  the  rival  factions  privately  visit  each  other,  but  these  are  excep- 
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tions,  and  the  Rais  has  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties  together  in  Divan  on 
important  business  being  brought  before  him.  In  the  market-place 
there  is  likewise  ground  of  a  common  and  neutral  rendezvous.  Abroad 
they  also  travel  together,  and  unite  against  the  common  enemy  and  the 
foreigner.  The  native  governor,  or  Nuther,  and  the  Kady,  are  besides 
chosen  from  one  or  other  party,  and  have  authority  over  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ghadumes.  But  here  close  their  mutual  transactions.  It  is  a 
long  settled  time-out-of-mind,  nay,  sacred  rule,  with  them  as  a  whole, 
*  Not  to  intermarry,  and  not  to  visit  each  other’s  quarters,  if  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  avoided.*  The  Rais  and  myself  reside  without  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  quarters,  so  that  we  can  be  visited  by  both  parties, 
who  often  meet  together  accidentally  in  our  houses.  The  Arab  suburb 
is  also  neutral  ground.  Most  of  the  poor  strangers  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  here.  The  Ben-Wezeet  have  four  streets,  and  the  Ben-Weleed 
three.  These  streets  have  likewise  their  subdivisions  and  chiefs,  but 
live  amicably  with  one  another,  so  far  as  I  could  judge.  The  people 
generally  are  very  shy  of  conversing  with  strangers  about  their  ancient 
immemorial  feuds.  I  could  only  learn  from  the  young  men  that  in  times 
past  the  two  factions  fought  together  with  arms,  and  *  some  dreadful 
deeds  were  done.*  My  taleb  only  wrote  the  following  when  I  asked  him 
to  give  some  historical  information  respecting  these  factions  : — *  The 
Ben-Weleed  and  the  Ben-Wezeet  are  people  of  Ghadames,  who  have 
quarrelled  from  time  immemorial ;  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should  he 
divided,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will  ?  Yakob,  be  content  to  know 
thisJ*— Ib.,  p.  191. 

Respectable  women  never  appear  in  the  streets,  or  even 
walk  in  the  gardens  around  their  houses.  Their  flat  roofs  are 
their  eternal  promenade,  'and  their  whole  world  is  compre¬ 
hended  within  two  or  three  miserable  rooms.’  In  his  capacity 
of  ‘  quack  doctor’  our  author  visited  a  few  of  them,  and  reports 
that  '  none  w  ere  fair  or  beautiful,  but  some  pleasing  in  their 
manners,  and  of  elegant  shape;  they  are  brunettes,  one  and  all, 
with  occasionally  large  rolling,  if  not  fiery,  black  eyes.  They 
arc  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  were  very  friendly  to  the 
Christian.  Many  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  seclusion,  showed 
extreme  intelligence ;  they  are  also  very  industrious.  .  .  .  The 
morals  of  The  Desert,’  it  is  affirmed,  '  arc  mostly  pure  and  conti¬ 
nent  as  compared  to  those  of  our  great  European  cities.’  While 
thus  employed  in  observing  the  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Ri¬ 
chardson  was  intensely  solicitous  to  prosecute  his  journey  far¬ 
ther  into  The  Desert.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  information 
Tcspecting  the  different  routes  to  Soudan,  and,  as  is  common  in 
such  cases,  received  the  most  contradictory  reports.  Some 
affirmed  the  routes  to  be  impassable  on  account  of  numerous 
banditti,  others  represented  the  country  as  destructive  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  life,  while  a  few  encouraged  his  project  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  his  guides.  Altogether  his  position  was  most  perplex- 
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ing.  lie  was  in  a  region  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  amongst 
a  people  who  were  broken  up  into  several  tribes,  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  one  another.  He  knew  not  on  whom  to  rely, 
or  whose  word  to  credit,  and  was  frequently  exposed  to  great 
personal  danger.  At  Icngtli,  however,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to 
(ihat,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  on  the  25th  of  November.  The 
caravan  he  accompanied  consisted  of  about  eighty  persons,  and 
two  hundred  laden  camels.  Nearly  all  were  armed  in  ^appre- 
hension  of  an  attack  from  the  Shanbah,  and  their  route,  which 
had  never  previously  been  travelled  by  an  European,  was 
easterly,  skirting  the  oasian  districts  of  Eezzan.  The  wind 
was  intensely  cold,  and  the  white  bones  of  camels  sjiread 
along  the  road,  told  of  the  sufferings  which  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  on  former  journeys.  Tombs  of  stones,  marking 
where  distinguished  personages  had  been  interred,  were  also 
occasionally  seen,  and  ‘  one  vast,  solitary,  lifeless,  treeless  ex¬ 
panse  of  desert’  presented  itself  to  view'  on  every  hand.  The 
travellers  experienced  great  dearth  of  water,  and  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  their  journey  was  only  interrupted  by  the  alarm  of 
banditti.  AVe  transcribe  the  follow  ing  accourA  of  one  of  these 
interruptions,  not  simply  as  showing  the  nature  of  Desert  life, 
but  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  Saharan  slave-trade. 

*  Whilst  w’e  were  encamped,  two  hours  before  sunset,  we  were  sud¬ 
denly  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  banditti  and  Shunbah,  and  all  w’cre  called 
upon  to  arm.  At  the  same  time  people  were  sent  off  to  bring  up  the 
camels  which  were  grazing  and  straying  at  a  distance.  1  was  amusing 
myself  with  cooking  the  supper,  and  started  up,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  it ;  1  couldn’t,  however,  help  laughing  at  the  queer  predicament 
in  which  the  supper  looked,  and  thought  I  had  been  making  it  for  the 
Sh&nbah.  Hanning  forward  to  see  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  1  saw  in  the 
south,  dimly  at  a  distance,  a  small  caravan  approaching  us.  There  were 
thrve  or  four  camels,  and  several  persons  on  foot.  I  then  thought  I 
must  look  about  for  a  weapon  of  some  sort.  A  mJin  gave  me  a  huge 
horse-pistol,  and  with  this  I  sallied  forth  to  take  part  in  the  common  de¬ 
fence.  .  Seeing  an  Arab  far  in  advance,  and  alone,  I  w’cnt  after  him,  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  Souafah,  whose  acquaintance  1  bad  already 
made.  Ibis  Arab  certainly  showed  considerable  bravery,  and  took  up  a 
reconnoitring  position  on  a  rising  ground,  looking  with  a  steady  and  de¬ 
termined  eye  u|>on  the  approaching  caravan.  He  turned  to  me  and  said 
bluffly,  *  It  must  be  a  Fouarick  ghafalah.*  Meanwhile,  about  forty 

j  people  all  armed,  asfemhled  p^le-milc  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  route, 

on  a  hill  behind,  uttering  wild  cries,  and  throwing  up  their  matchlocks 
into  the  air.  The  cries  now  ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  most 
anxious  silence,  all  waiting  a  closer  observation.  At  length,  the  expe- 
ncnced  eye  of  our  pt'ople  discovered  what  w’as  considered  a  troop  of 
nihts  on  foot,  to  l)c  a  caravan  of  slaves.  And  immediate! v  a  number 
of  the  people  ran  off  violently  to  meet  the  slave- caravan,  which  was  es- 
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cortrd  bv  our  own  Touaricks,  the  slave  s  being  the  property  of  our 
people.  Our  surprise  was  the  greater  when  we  found  Haj-el-Hesheer» 
and  his  coiiipanion  the  Touarick,  returning  with  the  caravan,  which  hud 
brought  letters  for  all  the  people.  So  the  bandits  turned  out  to  be  our 
friends  and  neighbours  ;  and  so  burst  this  bu!)ble  of  alarm.  I  observed 
two  persons  with  long  staffs  lagging  behind,  and  imagined  them  old  men 
labouring  along  the  route.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  find,  as  they 
approached,  these  old  men  gradually  transformed  into  poor  little  children 
— child-slaves — crawling  over  the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  move.  Oh, 
what  a  curse  is  slavery!  how  full  of  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  !  As 
soon  as  the  poor  slaves  arrived,  they  set  to  wwk  and  made  a  fire.  Some 
of  them  w’ere  laden  with  wood  when  they  came  up.  The  fire  w’as  their 
only  protection  from  the  cold,  the  raw"  bitter  cold  of  the  night;  for  they 
were  nearly  naked.  I  require  as  much  as  three  ordinary  great  coats,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  clothing  of  the  day,  to  keep  me  warm  in  the  night ;  these 
poor  things,  the  chilly  children  of  the  tropics,  have  only  a  rag  to  cover 
them,  and  a  bit  of  fire  to  warm  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  delight  of  one  of  the  poor  little  boys,  as  he  sat  down  and  looked 
into  the  crackling,  glaring  fire  of  desert  scrub.  In  the  evening  I  noticed 
the  amount  of  the  food  which  was  given  as  the  one  daily  meal  to  these 
famished  creatures,  ten  in  number.  Said  usually  eats  more  than  tbe 
whole  of  it  for  his  supper.  Tbe  food  was  barley-meal  mixed  with  water. 
The  slaves  were  children  and  youths,  all  males.  They  had  been  already 
fourteen  days  en  route  from  Ghat,  and  would  be  eight  more  before  they 
could  reach  Ghadames.  By  that  time,  like  the  last  slaves  which  arrived 
whilst  I  w"as  there,  they  would  be  sinqdy  *  living  skeletons.*  The 
misery  is,  these  slaves  are  conducted  not  by  their  masters,  but  slave- 
drivers,  at  so  much  per  head,  and  consequently  the  conductors  feed  the 
slaves  on  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain  with 
the  owners.* — Ib.,  pp.  398 — 400. 

The  caravan  arrived  at  Ghat  on  the  15th  of  December,  having 
been  nineteen  days  in  performing  the  journey  from  Ghadames. 
Our  traveller  liad  a  narrow  escape  in  the  environs  from  Ouweek, 
a  Touarghce  chief,  or  sheikh,  whose  ^lohammedan  prejudices 
were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  a  Christian,  and  who  hoped, 
probably,  to  possess  himself  of  the  wealth  with  which  Euro¬ 
peans  are  supposed  to  travel.  He  was  restrained,  however,  hy 
the  natives,  and  Mr.  Richardson  escaped  into  the  city.  His 
reception  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  Not  a  single  person 
of  the  caravan  oflfered  any  assistance,  while  the  inhabitants 
thronged  round  him  with  a  rude  and  noisy  curiosity.  On 
telling  the  people  he  wanted  to  see  the  governor,  they  stared 
with  unintelligent  countenances,  neither  knowing  his  language, 
Hor  comprehending  his  object.  At  length  a  young  Tripolinc 
Moor  volunteered  his  services  as  interpreter,  and  the  governor 
was  pointed  out,  by  whose  son,  a  ‘  polite  young  gentleman,  as 
smart  as  a  Parisian  dandy,’  our  traveller  was  conducted,  with 
niauy  apologies,  to  a  dilapidated  hovel,  in.  which,  however,  ho 
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was  glad  to  shelter  himself.  A  camel  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  and  our  author  records  it  in  proof  of  the  honesty  of 
the  people,  that  his  baggage,  which  had  been  scattered  about 
outside  the  gates,  was  restored  to  him  without  injury  or  loss. 
He  may  have  travelled  far  in  Europe  without  this  being  the 
case,  and  the  occurrence  is  illustrative  of  an  im|)ortant 
fact  in  morals.  The  Turks  are  feared  and  detested  at  Ghat, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  com- 
munication  with  Tripoli.  Algerian  politics  are  also  discussed, 
and  the  most  absurd  reports  are  current  respecting  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  French.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Richardson  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment,  aud  was  soon  embold¬ 
ened  to  administer  a  practical  rebuke  to  his  fellow-travellers  for 
their  incivility  and  cowardice.  ‘  I  have  cut,^  he  says,  ‘  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  my  old  friends  of  the  Ghadamsee  ghafalah.  This  has 
done  them  good,  for  they  now  begin  to  return  to  me,  and  are 
polite.  Before,  they  were  all  so  frightened  at  the  Touaricks, 
that  I  knew  if  I  did  not  cut  them,  they  would  cut  me.  Now, 
when  seeing  the  Touaricks  are  friendly,  they  are  also  friendly ; 
such  is  the  world  of  Sahara,  as  well  as  the  world  of  Paris  or 
London.  When  a  man  has  few  friends  he  gets  less,  when  mauy 
he  gets  more.’ 

His  greatest  trouble  arose  from  the  rabble,  who  ran  after  and 
hooted  him.  But  for  this  he  might  have  walked  about  alone 
with  perfect  safety ;  and  the  incidents  recorded  serve  to  dimi¬ 
nish  rather  than  otherwise  our  estimate  of  the  danger  of  African 
travelling.  One  thing,  however,  is  apparent.  lie  owed  much 
to  the  consummate  prudence  with  which  he  uniformly  acted. 
The  slightest  mistake  would,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  have 
insured  his  destruction.  He  knew  how  to  temper  firmness  with 
discretion,  and  was  enabled,  consequently,  to  repress  rudeness, 
while  he  conciliated  authoritj\  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  which  must  have  sorely  taxed  his  self-possession 
and  adroitness,  and  which  amusingly  illustrates  the  condition 
aud  habits  of  the  people : — 

•  Had  a  visit/  he  tells  us,  *  from  some  score  of  Touarick  women,  of  all 
complexions,  tempers,  and  ages.  After  stating  at  me  for  some  time  with 
amazed  curiosity  and  silence,  they  became  restless.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  ^th  them,  1  took  out  a  loaf  of  white  sugar,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
then  distributed  it  amongst  them.  The  scene  now  suddenly  changed— 
joy  beamed  in  every  eye,  and  every  one  let  her  tongue  run  most  volubly. 
They  asked  me,  *  Whether  I  was  married — whether  the  Christian  women 
were  pretty— whether  prettier  than  thev — aud  whether,  if  not  married, 
I  should  have  any  objection  to  marry  one  of  them  ?*  To  all  which 
queMims  1  answered  in  due  categorical  form  : — *  I  was  not  married — the 
Christian  women  were  pretty,  but  they,  the  Touarick  women,  were  pret- 
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tier  than  Christian  women— and,  lastly,  I  should  see  whether  I  would 
marry  one  of  them  when  I  came  from  Soudan/  These  answers  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.  But  then  came  a  puzzler.  Tliey  asked  me, 

*  Which  was  the  prettiest  amount  them  ?*  I  looked  at  one,  and  then 
at  another,  with  great  seriousness,  assuming  very  ungallant  airs  (the 
women  the  meanwhile  giggling  and  coquetting,  and  some  throwing  l>ack 
their  barracans,  shawds  1  may  call  them,  farther  from  their  shoulders, 
baring  their  bosoms  in  true  ball-room  style),  and,  at  last,  falling  back, 
and  shutting  my  eyes,  placing  my  left  hand  to  my  forehead,  as  if  in  pro¬ 
found  reflection,  I  exclaimed  languidly,  and  with  a  forced  sigh,  *  Ah,  I 
can’t  tell,  you  are  all  so  pretty  !’  This  created  an  explosion  of  mirth, 
some  of  the  more  knowing  ones  intimating  by  their  looks,  *  It’s  lucky 
for  you  that  you  have  got  out  of  the  scrape.*  But  an  old  lady,  close  by 
roe,  was  very  angry  with  me  ; — *  You  fool,  Christian,  take  one  of  the 
young  ones ;  here’s  my  daughter.  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  the 
woman  of  the  Touaricks  is  not  the  woman  of  the  Moors  and  Mussulmans 
generally.  She  has  here  great  liberty,  walks  about  unveiled,  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  all  afliairs  and  transactions  of  life. — Vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

At  Ghat,  our  traveller  had  numerous  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Touaricks.  He  had 
seen  a  few  of  them  at  Ghadames,  and  his  first  impression  was 
unfavorable,  but  closer  observation  diminished  his  repugnance, 
and  induced  a  much  more  friendly  estimate.  ‘  I  begin,'  he 
says,  ‘  to  feel  at  home  in  Ghat,  amidst  the  redoubtable  Toua¬ 
ricks.  I  find  them  neither  monsters  nor  men-eaters.'  They  are 
probably  descended  from  the  ancient  Numidian  tribes,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  an  extent  of  territory  embracing  many  thousand  miles. 
They  have  some  large  cities  and  agricultural  districts,  besides 
numerous  villages,  and  are  amongst  the  most  advanced  and 
warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara.  An  effort  at  civilization 
should  have  special  respect  to  this  people,  >vhose  characteristics 
it  is  therefore  important  to  notice.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
oasis  are  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  arising  out  of  their 
location  or  occupations.  Mr.  llichardson  says, — 

*  The  Touaricks  of  Timbuctoo  are  the  more  faithless  and  sanguinary 
in  their  disposition,  and  less  addicted  to  commerce  or  a  regular  mode 
of  life.  Those  of  Ghat  represent  the  Touarghee  character  in  its  most 
original  type,  these  tribes  being  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  reserved 
and  using  few  words  in  speech,  of  a  noble  chivalric  disposition,  and  car- 
r\'ing  on  some  commerce.  Those  of  Touat,  I  imagine,  are  the  same 
style  of  people,  from  what  few  of  them  I  saw  at  Ghadames  ;  but  those 
of  Aheer  are  more  effeminate  and  milder  in  their  manners,  and  are  a 
good  deal  mixed  with  the  Negro  nations  of  Soudan.  The  Touaricks  of 
Aheer  bear  an  excellent  character  as  traders,  and  companions  of  travel, 
always  assisting  the  stranger  first  at  the  well,  before  their  own  camels 
are  watered.  'They  seem,  besides,  mostly  addicted  to  the  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  of  commerce,  if  we  except  their  occasionally  joining  in  the  Razzias 
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for  slaves.  A  full  third  of  the  traffic  of  the  South-eastern  Sahara  is  in 
their  hands,  or  under  their  control.' — Ib.,  p.  141. 

Their  government  is  an  assemblage  of  chieftains,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  our  Highland  clans.  The  inferior  orders  of  cliiefs, 
or  sheikhs,  are  very  numerous,  but  all  are  subordinate  to  a  sultan 
or  sheikh-kebir.  In  their  several  districts  ‘each  greater  sheikh 
exercises  a  sovereign,  if  not  independent,  authority.*  In  all 
national  emergences  they  unite,  and  according  to  the  view 
of  our  author,  are  free  from  ‘  those  odious  and  effeminate  vices 
which  so  darkly  stain  the  Mahometans  of  the  North  Coast, 
or  the  Negro  countries  of  Negroland.'  Tlieir  sultan,  however, 
is  frequently  unable  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  subordinates, 
and  the  traveller  consequently  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  the  inferior  sheikhs.  During  Mr.  Richarcl>on*s 
residence  at  Ghat,  the  city  was  visited  by  the  reigning  sultan, 
Mohammed  Shafou  Ben  Seed.  His  approach  was  announced  by 
the  firing  of  musketry,  and  our  countryman  went  out  to  meet 
him.  His  highness  was  found  sitting  down  on  the  sand,  alone; 
his  attendants  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  He  was  an  old 
man,  ‘  and  there  sat  upon  his  aged  countenance  a  most  venera¬ 
ble  expression  of  dignity.' 

*  As  soon,*  says  Mr.  Richardson,  *  as  His  Highness  saw  us  approach¬ 
ing  him,  he  bade  us  w’clconie  by  signs  and  salutations  in  the  style  of  the 
Touaricks,  slowly  raising  his  right  arm  as  high  as  his  shoulders,  and 
turning  the  palm  of  the  outspread  hand  to  us.  Haj  Ibrahim  was  first 
introduced,  but  the  Sultan  could  not  keep  off  his  eyes  from  me. 
At  last  the  Sultan  made  a  sign  to  Essnousee  to  speak  on  inv  be¬ 
half.  Ess  nousee  explained  very  deliberately  and  minutely  cvcr\  thing 
respecting  me,  where  and  when  he  saw  me  at  Tripoli,  how  I  went  to 
Ghadames,  came  here  from  that  jdace,  and  what  were  my  intentions  in 
proposing  to  go  to  Soudan.  The  Sultan  then  turned  to  me,  and  said, 

*  Go,  Christian,  wherever  you  please  :  in  my  country  fear  nothing — go 
where  everybody  else  goes.’  After  this  I  presented  my  little  backsheesh 
to  His  Highness,  consisting  of  a  small  carpet-rug  to  sit  or  recline  upon, 
a  zamailah  or  turban,  and  a  shumlah  or  sash,  large  and  full,  and  scarlet, 
like  the  Spaniards  wear.  On  giving  the  servant  of  His  Highness  the 
present  (which  was  covered,  and  not  exposed  before  His  Highness,  as  a 
matter  of  delicacy),  I  said,  through  Essnousee,  *  This  present  is  from 
roe,  and  not  from  my  Sultan,  nor  the  Consul  at  Tripoli,  nor  any  persons 
in  my  country;  it  is  extremely  small,  and  scarcely  worth  accepting. 
But,  prol>ahly,  if  your  Highness  should  protect  Englishmen  through 
your  country,  and  allow  English  merchants  to  come  and  traffic  in  Ghat, 

*  ®*'d  richer  present  will  be  sent  to  you  hereafter.*  His  High¬ 
ness  replied,  *  Ti»ank  you ;  Tm  an  old  man  now,  and  want  but  little :  we 

av^  n  httle  bread^and  milk  of  the  nagah  (she-camel),  and  for  which  w'C 
praise  God.  Don  I  fear  our  people-^no  one  shall  hurt  you.*  Indeed,  I 
»aw  the  old  gentleman  was  thankful  for  any  trifle.  My  little  backsheesh 
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was,  perhaps,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  and  was  the  largest  present  I 
had  vet  made.  I  then  asked  Ills  Highness  whether  he  would  write  a 
letter  for  me  to  the  Sultan  of  Aheer,  and  one  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
stating  that  he  would  give  protection  to  all  British  subjects  passing 
through  the  Touarghee  Desert  ?  The  Sultan  replied,  *  All  that  you 
want  I  will  do  for  you,  please  God.* — lb.,  pp.  57 — 59. 

Our  author  subsequently  received  a  visit  from  the  sultan,  and 
the  couvcrsation  which  ensued  afl'ords  an  amusing  instance  of 
royal  ignorance.  Having  pointed  out  to  his  visitor  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  Desert  travelling,  and  asked,  if  something  could  not  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  Christians,  his  curiosity  was  excited 
by  Shafou  rejoining,  ‘  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you.'  ‘  What  is 
tiiat?’  said  our  countryman  anxiously,  when  the  sultan  of  The 
Desert  mildly  and  deliberately  replied,  ^  Up  to  now,  all  the  world 
has  paid  us  tribute.  The  merchants  who  come  from  the  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  all  pay  us  tribute.  But  the  Englisli  do  not 
pay  us  tribute.  How's  this?  You  must  tell  your  sultana  to  pay 
us  tribute,  and  speak  to  her  yourself.'  This  is  sufficiently  ridi¬ 
culous,  yet  who  will  siiy  it  is  not  equalled  by  the  pretensions  of 
many  European  princes?  There  may  be  less  simplicity,  but 
there  is  more  crime,  in  our  Eastern  wars,  in  the  African  and 
South  Sea  depredations  of  the  French,  and  in  the  boundless  am¬ 
bition  which  is  propelling  the  North  American  States  on  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Mexico,  than  in  the  child-like  ignorance  and  egre¬ 
gious  folly  of  this  child  of  The  Desert. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Ghat  is  considerable.  The  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  camel  drivers  who  repaiied  thither  to  the  souk,  or  mar¬ 
ket,  held  during  our  author's  stay,  was  about  500.  The  slaves  im¬ 
ported  were  about  1 ,000,  and  provision  caravans  were  constantly 
arriving  from  Fezzan.  The  main  articles  of  commerce  arc  slaves, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  senna,  the  united  value  of  which  at  the 
market  he  attended  is  estim«ated  at  i^t)0,000.  The  slave-trade 
forms  unhappily  a  large  item  in  this  account,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  over-rate  the  miseries  it  inflicts.  !Mr.  Richardson 
mentions  a  few  instances  that  came  under  his  notice,  and 
which  want  of  space  only  prevents  our  quoting.  From  the  in¬ 
quiries  he  made,  he  does  not  think  the  trade  a  profitable  one,  and 
conjectures  that,  for  little  more  than  500  dollars  per  annum,  the 
services  of  the  Touaricks  might  be  secured  ^to  intercept  the 
slave-caravans,  and  so  discourage  the  traffic.’  Unless,  however, 
as  he  elsewhere  remarks,  the  slave  markets  of  Constantinople 
and  Tripoli  were  closed,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  stop  the 
Saharan  slave  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  district  is  free  from  any  impost  or  tax,  save 
presents  which  the  merchants  make  to  the  chiefs  by  whom  they 
are  protected,  and  which  at  the  annual  market  of  Ghat  do  not,  in 
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the  judgment  of  Mr.  Richardson,  exceed  250  or  300  dollars. 

‘  The  souk  flourishes,'  he  says,  ‘  with  its  free-trade  marts,  and 
excites  the  jealousies  of  the  merchants  of  Mourzuk,  and  their 
masters  the  Turks,  because  some  of  the  merchants  pass  from 
here  direct  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  not  touching  tlie  Tripoline 
territory,  and  in  tliis  way  the  Turks  lose  their  much-coveted 
gomerickf  or  customs’  duty.' 

We  must  reluctantly  close  with  the  following  brief  extract, 
whicli  will  probably  surprise  our  readers,  as  we  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  did  us.  We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of  education  as 
the  mark  of  advanced  civilization,  that  we  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  with  ‘  a  night  school'  in  the  heart  of  the  Saharan  desert. 
l>ut  our  author  sliall  recount  what  he  saw.  lie  tells  us, — 

*  In  the  streets,  I  p.ass  nearly  every  evening  a  night-school,  where 
there  is  a  crowd  of  children  all  cooped  up  together  in  a  small  room, 
humming,  spouting,  and  screaming , simultaneously  their  lessons  of  the 
Koran,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  our  infant  schools.  This  mode  of 
simultaneously  repeating  a  lesson  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  schools  of  North  Africa,  and  I  imagine,  in  the  East  likewise,  and 
though  it  may  he  new  in  England  or  Europe,  it  is  old  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
But  1  never  saw  before  a  night  school  in  Barbary,  and  look  upon  this 
Saharan  specimen  of  scholastic  discipline  as  a  novelty.  It  is  probable, 
in  this  way  every  male  child  of  Ghat,  as  in  Ghadames,  is  taught  to  read 
and  write.  The  pride  of  the  Ghadamsecah  is,  that  all  their  children  read 
and  write.  The  whole  population  can  read  and  write  the  Koran.  This 
Saharan  fact  of  the  barbarians  of  The  Desert  suggests  painful  rellcctioiis 
to  honest-minded  Englishmen.  We  may  boast  of  our  liberties,  our 
Magna  Charta,  our  independence  of  character,  our  commerce,  our  wealth, 
the  extent  of  the  world  which  Providence  (too  good  to  us)  has  committed 
to  our  care.  But  after  all  we  cannot  boast  of  what  the  barbarians  of  The 
Desert  boast.  We  cannot,  dare  not,  assert,  that  everv  male  child  of 
our  population  can  read  the  book  which  we  call  the  Revelation  of 
Cod !’ — Ib.,  p.  G3. 


Having  abandoned  his  design  of  proceeding  to  Soudan, 
Mr.  Hicliardson,  after  a  residence  of  fifty  days  in  Ghat,  re- 
tnmed  by  way  of  Monrznk,  Sockna,  and  Misratah  to  Tripoli, 
Rfler  an  absence  of  eight  months  and  a  half.  Eighty  days  had 
been  spent  in  actual  journeying,  and  the  distance  travelled  is 
estimated  at  1,G(X)  miles.  11  is  whole  expenses,  including  ser¬ 
vant,  camels,  provisions,  lodgings,  Moorish  clothes,  etc.,  did  not 
exceed  ‘  and  nearly  half  of  this  was  given  away  in  presents 
to  the  jHJople  and  the  various  chieftains.' 

M  c  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  various  incidents  of  this 
journey,  but  our  space  is  occupied.  We  close  the  volumes  with 
regret.  Our  extracts  are  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  had 
marked,  and  must  be  regarded  as  merely  indicating  the  nature 
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and  value  of  the  materials  furnished.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  work  to  our  readers,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  such 
of  them  as  take  our  advice,  will  not  regret  the  money  expended 
in  its  purchase,  or  the  time  required  for  its  perusal.  We  hope 
that  circumstances  may  permit  Mr.  Richardson  again  to  visit 
the  cities  of  The  Desert,  and  to  explore  yet  further  the  regions 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  effectually  scaled  against  our 
countrymen. 


Art.  III. — Histoire  des  Girondins.  Par  A.  de  Lamartine.  8  vol. 

Paris.  1847. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  French  newspapers  announced 
the  death  of  a  nonagerian,  the  last  surviving  member  of  that 
appalling  assembly,  la  Convention  Nation  ale,  whose  deeds 
have  shaken  the  whole  world,  and  will,  for  ages,  continue  to 
strike  it  with  an  awful  admiration.  It  is  reported,  that,  after 
reading  the  work  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  unflinching  and 
remorseless  Montagnard  raised  towards  heaven  Ins  withered 
forehead,  and  ejaculated  the  prayer, '  Nunc  diniitte  servum  tuum, 
Domine ;  quia  viderunt  oculi  met  salutarem  meum,^ 

Alas  I  this  daw  n  of  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity,  wliich 
appeared  to  the  last  of  the  convent  tone  Is  as  the  liberation  of  his 
memory  from  the  execration  of  all  future  generations ;  how 
many  of  his  colleagues  vainly  prayed  for  it,  and  sank  into 
the  grave,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  courageously 
done  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  to  the  human  race; 
yet,  tortured  by  the  idea  of  the  everlasting  ingratitude  of 
mankind  !  Have  we  not  seen,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  religious  patriots,  the  foremost  among  European 
philanthropists,  the  confederate  of  Clarkson,  in  his  long  and 
arduous  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, — the  venerable 
Gregoire,  on  his  death-bed,  still  an  object  of  persecution,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  summons  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
written  on  the  emaciated  and  pallid  face  of  the  victim,  ought  to 
have  silenced  and  disarmed  human  injustice?  And  when,  to 
comfort  our  illustrious  friend  in  this  last  trial,  we  told  him, 
'Lejour  de  la  justice  viendraj  the  prelate  answered,  *Oui!,  mais, 
pour  nous,  it  ne  luira  jamais  que  Id  haul :  it  me  tarde  de  pendre 
ma  volee,*  And,  soon  afterwards,  he  had  taken  wing,  as  most  of 
his  colleagues  had  done  before  him;  and  as  the  few,  whom  he 
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was  leaving  behind,  have  done  since — the  last  of  whom,  alone, 
could  receive  and  convey,  to  them  all,  the  glorious  tidings  of 
their  approaching  vindication. 

The  reader  must  not  infer,  from  these  reflections,  that, 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in 
defence  of  men  to  whom  (whatever  may  be  the  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  means  they  employed)  France  is  indebted  for  her 
safety,  and,  probably,  for  her  national  existence;  that  M. 
Lamartine  is  the  first  French  wTiter  who  attempts  to  reverse 
the  condemnatory  sentence  which  has  so  long  branded  the 
Convention  and  its  most  influential  members ;  to  expose  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  the  morality  of  their  principles,  and  the 
patriotism  of  their  views ;  and,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to 
represent  all  their  measures  in  their  true  eharacter,  and  claim 
admiration  for  their  genius  and  their  courage,  gratitude  for 
their  unparallelled  services,  and  indulgence  for  their  errors, 
nd  their  stern  disregard  for  life,  at  a  time  when  ‘To  be,  or  not 
to  be,*  w  as  an  every-day  question  for  all ;  and,  to  all,  almost  an 
inditlerent  question.  Daring  the  Directorial  government,  many 
of  the  surviving  actors  in  these  tragical  scenes  published  the 
justification  of  their  conduct — a  justification  wdiich,  mainly 
resting  on  incriminations  and  recriminations,  could  not  but  he 
rejected  by  all  parties,  whose  faults  and  passions  were  so  justly 
brought  forth  as  the  cause  of,  and  the  apology  for  the  rigorous 
measures  which  had  been  recurred  to,  for  the  safety  of  the  Uo- 
public.  Besides  that,  in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  ami 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  a  fallen  power  never  obtains 
justice  or  indulgence,  until  re-action  and  revenge  have  stained 
the  triumph  of  the  rival  party.  Under  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  a  rigid  censorship  did  not  allow’  any  of  the  conven- 
tionaU  to  repel  the  accusations  daily  reproduced  against  them. 
To  the  reproach  of  having  usurped  the  crown,  Napoleon  and 
his  courtiers  answered,  *  C^est  Vanarchie  que  nous  avons  detrdnee.* 
And,  therefore,  to  make  good  their  title,  it  was  necessary  to 
brand  with  the  qualification  of  anarchists,  not  merely  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  and  the  convention,  but  also  the  directoire 
and  the  two  conseil  legislatifs,  without  permitting  any  one 
to  mutter  a  word  to  the  contrary.  The  Restoration  could  not 
but  view  with  still  greater  horror,  the  remnants  of  the  un¬ 
daunted  legislators  and  rulers  who  had  beheaded  a  king,  and 
shaken  all  the  thrones  on  the  European  continent.  No  one 
can  wonder,  then,  that,  from  1815  till  1830,  the  historians  of 
the  Revolution  should  have  judged  the  Convention  w’ith  a  severity 
inconsistent  with  honesty  and  justice.  The  reproduction,  by 
Messrs.  Bcrvillc  and  Barriere,  (two  most  honourable  men),  of 
the  memoirs  and  works  published  by  the  principal  actors  during 
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or  after  the  struggle,  *  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  redress 
public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  principal  events  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  impartial  history  of  that 
epoch.  Yet  this  interesting  collection  is  incomplete,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  Girondins.  The 
history  of  Thiers  is  but  a  hasty  and  irreflected  compilation, 
whose  liberalism  does  not  extend  beyond  some  timid  apology  for 
a  few  men,  and  equally  timid  sarcasms  against  the  royalist 
party.  Miguet’s  work,  though  shorter,  goes  much  farther, — 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  safely  to  go,  under  the  reign  of  a 
Bourbon  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  fair  and  impartial  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  Convention,  and  of 
the  internal  policy  of  that  assembly.  After  the  Revolution  of 
July,  when  the  government  which  had  proclaimed  itself  la 
meillcure  des  Rvpuhliques,  had  begun  to  prove  itself  wluit  it  is 
now'  universallv  acknowledged  to  be — the  worst  of  monarchies 
— the  king,  (an  ex-Jacobin)  his  ministers,  his  court,  and  half  a 
million  of  officials,  in  imitation  of  the  imperial  and  legitimist 
rulers,  renewed  the  outcry  ag.ainst  the  conventional  anarchy, 
and  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution ;  and  accused  their  political 
adversaries  of  wishing  for  a  return  of  the  reign  of  republican 
terror,  and  of  being  as  many  Robespierres  and  Marats.  At 
first,  every  oj)positionist  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  but 
without  silencing  their  accusers,  whose  continued  attacks,  at 
length,  compelled  some  republicans,  in  their  own  defence,  pub¬ 
licly  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  Convention,  even  the 
Montague,  had  not  fulfilled,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
the  severe  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  A  young  man, 
Laponneraie,  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  aflirmativc,  in  a  new 
history  of  the  Revolution,  published  in  numbers,  for  tlie  popular 
classes ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  life  of  Robespierre,  founded  on 
documents  left  to  him  by  the  sister  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Montague,  at  her  death,  in  1834.  Many  w  riters  followed  his 
example,  at  the  risk  of  the  same  reward — a  prison  ;  among 
them,  Cabet,  an  ex-member  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Two  professors  of  the  first  literary  institution  in  France, 
Messrs.  Michelet  f  and  Quinet,  in  their  public  lectures  ; 
and,  when  prohibited  by  the  government  (as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment)  to  ascend  their  professorial  chairs,  in  their 

•  Collection  des  memoires  rclatifs  a  la  Revolution  Fran9aise.  Paris. 
Bandouin. 

t  We  procured  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  them,  but  abandoned  our  design  after 
reading  them.  The  bombastic  emptiness  and  the  ravings  of  a  madman  are 
beneath  our  notice. 
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printed  works;  have  endeavoured  and  are  still  endeavouring  to 
rectify  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  regard  to  the 
events  and  to  the  men  of  that  raomentous  epoch.  Their  efforts, 
however,  if  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  never  obtained,  from 
the  public  at  large,  the  attention  and  deference,  without  which 
the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  best  cause  labours  in  vain. 
In  this  instance,  the  advocates  of  the  Convention,  whom  we 
have  named,  are  known  to  be  ardent  republicans,  and  with  even 
greater  abilities  than  they  actually  possess,  they  would  still  be 
as  they  are,  distrusted  and  unheeded. 

M.  dc  Lamartine's  work,  therefore,  is  the  first  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  an  extraordimiry  effect,  and  exercise  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  on  all  classes  and  parties  in  France.  It  is  not 
merely  the  incontestable  superiority  of  his  talents  ;  it  is  not  the 
renown  of  his  literary  suceess  during  the  last  tw  enty  years  and 
more ;  it  is  not  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  ami  a  high 
social  and  political  position,  which  give  the  author  such  an 
advantage,  over  his  predecessors,  in  the  career  he  has  entered. 
It  is  the  fact,  that,  by  his  birth,  by  his  education,  by  his  social 
relations,  by  his  advancement  to  literary  eminence,  hy  his 
introduction  into  political  life ;  in  short,  by  his  affections,  his 
principles,  his  previous  productions,  his  speeches  and  his  actions, 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  identified  with  the  party  of  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  champions  of  legitimacy.  Rut  to  the 
prejudices,  the  antipathies  and  the  interests  of  a  party,  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  light  of  truth.  The  right  of  a  people  to  freedom  and 
national  independence,  are  held,  by  him,  as  paramount  to  the 
right  of  a  dynasty  to  absolute  power;  and  whilst  some  of 
the  legitimists,  faithful  to  their  obsolete  creed  and  to  their 
honourable  afl'ections,  still  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  their 
exiled  prince ;  whilst  others  transfer  to  a  perfidious  usurper  of 
the  regal  and  popular  rights  their  mercenary  subserviency, 
M.  de  Lamartine  progresses  in  another  direction,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  champion  of  the  people,  and  of  those  men  so  long 
reviled  for  having  sacriGced  all  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the 
people. 

No  one  can  impugn  his  motives.  No  one  can  attribute  to 
him  selfish  and  interested  views.  It  is  evident  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  his  position  and  associations,  that,  far  from 
being  beneficial  to  his  interests,  his  commendable,  his  coura¬ 
geous  impartiality  will  be  bitterly  resented  by  most  of  his 
former  friends;  and,  still  more,  perhaps  by  the  government  and 
its  partisans.  He  has  no  commensurate  compensation  to  expect 
from  the  people  for  the  severance  of  the  raauv  friendly  lies  to 
which  he  has  exposed  himself,  and  the  persecutions  of  all  sorts 
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which  w  ill  certainly  be  heaped  upon  him.  *  A  Revolution 
cannot  much  improve  his  fortune  or  increase  his  influence, 
w  hiie  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  both.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nothing 
but  a  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance,  for  his  country,  to  form  at  last  an  accurate  opinion  of 
the  rival  parties  in  the  Convention,  and  of  their  views,  could 
induce  him  to  write  his  history.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  a  work 
written  from  such  motives,  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
such  a  man,  commands  the  contidence  of  the  public ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  sensation  which  its  publication  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  France,  and  which  it  certainly  will  produce  in  this 
country,  when  a  translation,  w  orthy  of  the  original,  is  presented 
to  the  English  public. 

To  review'  such  a  work,  so  as  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  it,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  For  the  last  six  months,  these  volumes 
(French  edition)  have  been  constantly  read,  meditated  by  us, 
compared  with  all  the  publications  on  the  French  Revolution  in 
our  collection,  and  controled  by  our  ow  n  icminisccnccs,  with  a 
view  to  condense,  in  a  single  article,  the  analysis  of  the  work, 
our  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  our  approbation  of 
his  object,  our  qualified  praise  of  his  performance,  and  the 
criticism  of  some  errors  of  judgment,  with  regard  to  facts  and 
to  individuals,  which  sometimes  contrast  with  the  impartiality 
generally  shown  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  After  many  attempts 
to  accomplish  our  object,  we  found  it  beyond  our  power;  and 
reluctantly  resolved  to  divide  the  matter, — to  give,  in  a  first 
article,  all  that  concerns  the  national  and  legislative  assemblies, 
and  to  reserve,  for  a  second,  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Convention.  This  course  is  unusual  with  us  ; 
hut  the  publication  of  such  a  work  is  much  more  unusual,  and 
we  have  no  other  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  matter,  to  the 
author,  and  to  our  readers. 

The  title  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
merely  the  history  of  the  Girondins:  it  is  as  much  the  history 
of  the  Montagnards,  of  the  Revolution  of  France,  and  of  Europe, 
during  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  or  rather, 
hum  ^lay,  1791,  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  July,  1794. 
Nay,  even  more;  the  first  five  books  are  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  to  its  leading  members, — to  the 
object  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  few  occa¬ 
sional  observations  as  to  its  causes.  The  causes,  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  declares  to  be,  ‘  the  faults,  the  vices,  the  crimes  of  an 
absolute  and  oppressive  government,  which,  supported  by  a 

•  Count  (le  Montalarobert,  a  bigoted  legitimist  and  a  Jesuit,  has  just  began 
the  attack  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
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state- church,  participating  in  its  scandalous  immorality,  in  its 
exactions,  and  in  its  tyranny,  and  asserting  its  Divine  right  of 
doing  wrong,  had,  during  three  centuries,  enslaved  and  crushed 
the  people/  So  high  is  Ids  estimate,  that  he  tells  us,— 

•  The  object  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  the  object  ami 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  was  Christianity  which,  at  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  finding  men  degraded  and  kept  in  bondage  every 
where  in  the  world,  first  proclaimed  the  three  words,  which,  eighteen 
hundred  years  afterwards,  were  re-echoed  by  the  French  philosophers, 
and  legislators,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  among  men.  Tlie  adoption 
of  these  words  as  principles,  implied  the  emancipation  of  individuals,  of 
castes,  of  races,  of  nations,— the  sovereignty  of  right  over  might— the 
sovereignty  of  intelligence  over  ignorance  and  prejudices — the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  people  over  their  governments.' — vol.i.  pp.  1(5 — ‘2(5. 

The  realization  of  these  principles  was  the  mission,  the  task 
of  the  Constituent  assembly,  tlie  object  of  the  licrcc  denun¬ 
ciations  of  Burke,  in  1791  ;  and  now,  in  1848,  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  A’.isun.  Let  us  hear  !M. 
de  Lamartine : — 

*  This  assembly  was  the  most  imposing  re-union  of  men  that  ever 
represented — not  France — but  mankind.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Q'^unienic 
council  of  modern  reason  and  ])hilosophy.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
])urposely  created,  and  the  various  classes  of  society  to  have  spared 
for  the  work,  the  geniuses,  the  temper,  the  virtues,  and  even  the  vices 
l>cst  calculated  to  give  to  this  focus  of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the 
grandeur,  the  brightness  and  the  pow’er  of  a  conflagration  designed  for 
consuming  the  ruins  of  a  decrepit  society,  and  to  throw  its  light  on 
another.  The  sole  characteristic  of  this  assembly  was  its  passion  for  an 
ideal  which  it  felt  itself  irresistibly  urged  on  to  realize — a  perpetual  pro¬ 
fession  of  its  faith  in  reason  and  justice — a  holy  eagerness  for  all  that  is 
right,  which  made  it  wholly  to  devote  itself  to  the  undertaking.  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  revolution  which  it  effected  is  not  merely  an  event  in  the 
history  of  a  people,  but  an  era  in  the  march  of  the  intelligence  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not  French  only, 
they  were  Cosmopolites.  We  mistake,  and  lessen  them,  by  seeing  in 
them  merely  aristocrats,  priests,  plebeians,  royalists,  rebels  and  dema¬ 
gogues.  They  were  (and  they  were  conscious  of  being)  something 
better  than  all  that — the  workmen  of  God,  called  by  him  to  restore  the 
social  laws  of  mankind,  and  to  rc-settle  right  and  justice  all  over  the 
world.  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men,  the  political  decalogue  of 
the  human  race,  proves  that  none  confined  his  views  within  the  limits  of 
trance.  All  of  them  proclaimed  the  principle  of  peace  between  all  the 
nations.  Mirabeau,  Latayette,  Robespierre  himself,  would  not  admit 
war  in  the  symbol  which  they  offered  to  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the 
first  resolution  proposed,  was  to  forbid  all  conquests.  They  wished  for 
no  other  triumph  than  that  of  reason,  for  no  other  influence  than  that 
of  their  example.’ — vol.  i.  passim,  pp.  432 — 437. 
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The  death  of  Mirabeau  is  the  starting  point  of  M.  de  La¬ 
martine.  After  a  review  of  the  private  and  publie  life  of  the 
tribune,  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  this  event  left  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly;  and  to  the  delineation  of  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  were  considered  as  the  heads  of  the  dilfercnt 
parties  which  divided  the  assembly,  as  well  as  of  Louis  xvi.,  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  description 
given  by  the  author,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
organization  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  All  parties  have 
long  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  Louis  xvi.  was  a  good- 
hearted  man,  but  delicient  in  intelligence  and  moral  energy ; 
that,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  his  weakness  made  him 
the  tool  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  for  the  worst  ])ur- 
poscs ;  and  that  these  faults,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  particularly  of  his  queen,  whom  he  never  could 
resist,  cost  him  his  crown  and  life.  M.  dc  Lamartine  fullv 
confirms  this  judgment  in  his  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
'The  queen,'  says  he,  'inebriated  by  the  adulators  who  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  urged  the  king  to  take  back,  to-day,  what  he  had 
granted  the  day  before.  Her  hand  was  found  in  all  the  hostile 
jerks  of  the  government ;  her  apartments  were  the  focus  of  a 
perpetual  conspiracy.'  (vol.  i.  p.  37).  And  further  on  :  '  She 
did  the  greatest  harm  to  the  king.  As  she  was  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  more  spirited,  more  energetic  than  her  husband,  her 
superiority  induced  him  to  adopt  with  confidence  her  fatal 
advices.  She  was  altogether  the  charm  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  spell  of  his  ruin ;  she  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  the  scaffold, 
hut  she  ascended  it  with  him.'  (p.  10).  On  another  subject, 
the  love-intrigues  of  the  queen,  M.  de  Lamartine  docs  not 
venture  to  defend  her.  lie  merely  mentions  the  accusations, 
«and  concludes,  after  some  attenuating  sentences,  in  these  terms  : 

'  Uhuitoire  a  sa  pudeur  ;  nous  ne  la  violerous  pas/ '  (p.  38.) 

But  history  has  its  duties  Jis  well  as  its  pudicity  ;  and,  w  hen 
we  consider  the  causes  of  revolutions,  we  cannot,  with  justice, 
divert  our  attention  from,  or  throw  an  indulgent  veil  over  the 
irainorai  passions  which  have  prepared  the  destruction  of 
thrones  by  their  degradation.  M.  de  Lamartine,  like  all  the 
conscientious  historians  who  preceded  him,  ascribes  to  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  Louis  XV.,  the  ruin  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
growth  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  burst  out  in  1791,  and 
cngulphcd  his  successor.  M  e  concur  in  this  opinion ;  but  we 
do  not  admit  that  Louis  xvi.  was  irrevocably  doomed  to  expiate 
the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  his  grandfather ;  on  the  contrary, 
v'^e  think  that  the  monarch  was  the  fittest  man  for  restoring 
the  royal  authority,  by  founding  it  on  justice,  and  on  the  respect 
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and  affection  of  the  people ;  and  that  a  wife  as  virtuous  and  as 
popular  as  he  himself  was,  would  have  secured  the  attainment 
of  this  desired  object.  But  her  conduct — what  de  Lamar¬ 

tine  calls  her  faiblesses — exposed  him  to  the  contempt  and 
bantering  of  the  courtiers,  whilst  her  pride,  her  prodigality,  and 
extravagance,  which  he  could  not  restrain,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  nation.  Let  history  pity  her  fate,  but  not  palliate 
her  faults. 

As  we  stated  before,  the  work  begins  at  the  death  of  Mira- 
beau.  This  extraordinary  man,  whose  first  words  in  the  Etats 
g^ihaudCy  had  fallen,  like  a  thunderbolt,  on  a  monarchy  fourteen 
centuries  old,  and  scattered  to  the  wdndsits  authority,  its  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  remnants  of  its  prestige — this  very  Mirabcau  was, 
at  the  sudden  close  of  his  earthly  career,  the  firmest,  but  not 
the  disinterested  champion  of  the  royal  authority.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  court  had  bought  his  powerful  voice,  and,  fancy¬ 
ing  that  they  had,  in  the  bargain,  the  eloquence  and  popularity 
which  belonged  more  to  the  cause  than  to  the  man,  they  relied 
upon  him  for  restoring,  with  a  few  modifications,  the  monarchy 
which  he  had  destroyed,  llis  loss  was  as  severely  felt  by  the 
monarch  as  by  the  nation ;  and  the  people,  unaware  of  the  be¬ 
trayal,  entombed  in  the  Pantheon,  with  the  remains  of  their 
idol,  the  last  hopes  of  royalty.  From  that  mouicut,  all  idea  of 
contining  the  struggle  within  France  and  the  assembly,  was 
abandoned  by  the  court ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  were  directed  towards  the  hastening  of  the  march  of 
foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  royal  escape. 

In  the  second  book  (first  volume),  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  of  the  court  and  of  the 
emigrant  princes,  with  foreign  governments  to  secure  this 
double  object,  of  the  flight  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  arrest 
at  ^  arcnucs.  After  the  many  accounts  already  published  of 
this  event,  wc  did  not  expect  to  find  much  novelty  in  the 
narrative;  yet  we  must  say,  that  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and  which  will  deeply 
interest  the  reader.  We  cannot,  however,  share  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  ot  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  Louis  xvi.  never  intended  to 
leave  France,  and  that  his  only  object  was  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  commanded  by  the  ^larquis  of  Bouille, 
(pp.  80,  90.)  M.  de  Bouille,  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  pub* 
lushed,  avows  the  intention  of  placing  the  king  in  the  middle  of 
his  faithful  nobility,  assembled  in  arms  at  Coblentz,  as  a  better 
place  of  security  than  his  own  army.  Another  inaccuracy  which 
follows,  in  the  succeeding  page  (91),  requires  a  fuller  confutation. 
M.  de  Lainartiue  says,  that  the  secret  of  the  projected  escape 
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of  the  king  had  been  religiously  kept  by  all  parties  concerned 
in  it.  It  is  certain,  on  tlie  contrary,  tliat  not  only  the  intended 
flight,  but  also  the  itinerary  to  be  adopted,  was  known  at 
Coblentz,  where  the  king  was  expected,  three  weeks  before  he 
left  Paris.  A  letter  from  Frankfort,  addressed  to  some  gentle¬ 
man  in  Paris,  and  revealing  all  the  plot,  was  published  in  the 
‘Moniteur'  of  the  Slst  of  May,  and  obtained  the  more  credit, 
that  the  avowed  object  of  the  gathering  of  the  emigrants  on 
the  frontier  had  long  been  stated  to  be  the  resolution  of  the 
king  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  The  effect  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  on  the  public  and  on  the  assembly  was  such, 
that  the  minister  for  foreign  aftairs,  M.  de  Montmorin,  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  was  publicly  read.  ‘  I  attest,  on  my  responsi¬ 
bility,  on  my  head,  on  my  honour,^  says  the  minister,  '  that  the 
mad  project  attributed  to  the  king  in  that  letter,  never  existed. 
Oh !  if  all  knew,  in  all  its  extent,  the  object  of  the  solicitude 
and  vigilance  of  his  majesty,  they  would  see  how  different  it  is.^ 

.  .  .  .  ‘  It  is  time,  now,  to  consider  as  public  enemies,  those 

who,  never  ceasing  to  deceive  the  people,  to  irritate  them,  create 
among  ns  real  dangers,  by  announcing  imaginary  ones.^  In 
a  postscript  to  his  letter,  M.  de  Montmorin  adds  :  '  I  have 
just  placed  this  letter  under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  his 
majesty  has  not  merely  permitted,  but  ordered  me  to  have  the 
honour  of  sending  it  to  yon,  to  be  communicated  to  the  National 
Assembly.^  (J/owi/cwr,  June  3,  1791.) 

A  burst  of  universal  applause  followed  the  reading  of  the 
ministerial  epistle ;  after  which,  it  was  proposed  to  call  the 
publisher  of  the  ‘  Monitcur  *  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
put  him  on  his  trial ;  which  would  have  been  done,  luid  not  the 
king  been  frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  a  severe 
investigation  of  the  matter.  The  Memoirs  of  M.  de  llouille,  a 
competent  authority,  since  he  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  plot, 
affirm,  that  the  publication  of  the  letter  from  Coblentz  pre¬ 
vented  the  depjirture  of  the  king  that  very  night ;  and  it  was 
only  three  weeks  after  the  solemn  denial  of  the  project  assigned 
to  him,  that  the  king  left  his  capital  in  execution  of  that  very 
project. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  of  the  same  kind  «and  of  equal 
importance,  in  M.  de  Lamartine’s  work.  AVe  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  if  we  expose  them,  it  is  not  to 
impugn  his  integrity  as  a  historian,  or  to  gratify  our  vanity 
by  displaying  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  French  llevo- 
lution.  VVe  disclaim  such  intentions.  Our  sole  object  is  to 
elucidate  the  truth ;  and  we  think  that  the  omission  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  breaks  the  coucate- 
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uatiou  of  causes  and  effects  existing  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world  ;  and  leaves  unexplained,  or,  at  least,  without 
satisfactory  explanation,  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Revolu. 
tion.  After  attempting  the  execution  of  the  project,  which, 
hv  his  order,  his  minister  had  denied,  on  his  responsibility, 
on  his  head,  on  his  honour,  and  had  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
madness,  Louis  xvi.  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  assembly  Jind  of  the  nation.  However 
excusable  his  flight  might  have  been,  before  the  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  of  M.  de  Montmorin,  it  could  not,  after  that  declaration, 
but  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  honour 
and  honesty.  But  this  is  not  all ;  on  leaving  Paris,  the  king 
confided  to  one  of  his  ministers,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly,  a  declaration  in  which  he  ])rotcstc(l 
against  all  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  those  even  which  he 
had  sanctioned,  and  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  the 
full  exercise  of  his  sovereignty.  And  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  Paris,  the  ^larquis  de  Bouille  urotc  also,  from  his 
retreat,  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  a  most  impmUmt 
letter,  in  which,  after  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  project  of 
evasion,  and  boasting  of  his  concert  with  foreign  powers,  he 
threatened  to  return  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  to 
avenge  the  king;  and  deelarcd,  that  he  would  not  leave  one 
stone  standing  in  the  city. 

These  facts,  though  not  mentioned  by  IM.  de  Lamartine,  are 
indispensable  to  an  accurate  idea  of  the  respeetive  situation  of 
the  king,  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  people,  after  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Varennes;  but  particularly  of  tiie  conduct  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  these  ditlicult  circumstances.  The  deposing  of  the  king 
seemed,  to  the  generality  of  the  nation,  the  necessary  and  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  his  evasion,  and  of  his  meditated  viola¬ 
tion,  or  rather  abrogation,  of  the  constitution.  It  was  de¬ 
manded  by  almost  all  the  electoral  assemblies  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  which,  at  the  very  time  of  the  evasion,  were  summoned 
to  elect,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (another  important  circumstance 
omitted  by  M.  de  Lamartine).  It  was  demanded  by  the  clid}s 
in  almost  every  city,  and  by  nearly  all  the  newspapers.  At  hist 
the  population  of  Paris  assembled  in  the  Champ-dc-Mars,  tor 
the  purpose  of  signing  and  presenting  to  the  National  Assembly, 
a  tH-'titiou  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  establishment  ot  a 
republic.  The  meeting  was  dispersed  by  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  Lafayette,  with  the  national  guard,  in  execution  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly. 

Ihe  third  and  fourth  books  arc  devoted  to  all  these  trans¬ 
actions,  and  to  the  deliberations  and  legislative  measures  of  the 
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CoNSTiTUANTE.  Tlic  Assembly,  after  the  return  of  the  kinp:, 
had  prolonged  his  suspension  from  royal  authority,  which  they 
had  decreed,  on  being  informed  of  his  escape,  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch. 
Although  the  members  of  the  cote  droity  the  pure  royalists,  had 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  since  the  suspension  of  the 
king,  the  Assembly- pursued  its  task,  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice 
and  moderation  that  they  had  evinced  tw  o  years  before.  They  dis¬ 
regarded  all  the  petitions  and  demonstrations  for  the  decheance; 
they  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  the  king ;  and,  after  a  last, 
and  as  they  thought  successful,  effort  to  reconcile  the  king  with 
his  new  condition,  and  with  his  people,  they  dissolved,  and  left 
the  working  of  the  constitution  to  the  care  of  the  Legislative 
Asseniblv. 

Before  entering  into  the  narrative  of  the  acts  of  this  new 
assembly,  !M.  de  Lamartine  devotes  a  book,  the  fifth,  to 
the  picture  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  moment.  The  sum 
of  it  is,  that  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  regarded  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  the  old  constitutions  of  the  French  monarchy, 
as  encroachments  on  the  legitimate  authority  of  kings  and  em¬ 
perors,  and  had  seen  them,  at  first,  with  displeasure,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  deep  anxiety.  The  entreaties  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  and  of  their  agents  in  all  the  courts — of  INIaric  Antoi¬ 
nette,  and  of  Louis  xvi.  himself — had,  at  last,  induced  them  to 
combine  and  resolve  on  a  common  movement  to  subdue  revolu¬ 
tionary  France.  All  the  nobles  who  had  emigrated  since  July, 
1789,  were  in  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ready  to  lead 
the  foreign  soldiers  to  the  heart  of  their  country,  which,  as  they 
said,  with  a  disorganised  army  almost  without  officers,  and 
without  a  single  general  of  any  reputation,  would  let  them  pro¬ 
menade  from  the  frontier  to  Faris,  w  ithout  firing  a  shot.  In  one 
word,  Europe  was  preparing  for  a  w  ar  against  France. 

As  we  h.ave  stated,  tlic  Legislative  Assembly  had  been 
elected  under  the  influence  of  a  general  feeling  of  distrust,  and, 
perhaps,  hatred,  against  the  monarch,  who  had  certainly  done 
much  to  justify  such  feelings,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  Assembly  shared.  The  prospect  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
headed  by  the  brothers,  the  cousins  of  the  king,  and  the  favour¬ 
ites  of  the  queen,  w  as  not  calculated  to  allay  those  feelings,  and 
to  inspire  the  new'  legislative  body  with  the  kind  and  respectful 
forbearance  which  had  uniformly  been  manifested  by  the  Na- 
tioinil  Assembly,  elected  under  very  different  circumstances, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  France  considered  the  king  as 
the  best  of  her  citizens.  It  was  not  only  a  moral  change  that 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  from  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  constituents  vacated  their  seats  to  the  Ist  of 
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October,  when  the  kgislatevrs  took  their  places.  ‘  The  aspect 
of  the  assembly  was  completely  altered,^  says  M.  de  Lamartine. 

*  All  the  white-haired  heads  had  disappeared,  it  seemed  as  if 
France  had  grown  younger  in  a  single  night.  .  .  .  More  than 
sixty  of  the  representatives  had  not  completed  their  twentv- 
sixtii  year.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  356.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature,  in  this  assembly,  was  the 
representation  of  the  department  of  Gironde.  Ou  the  first 
appearance  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  at  the  first  speeches 
pronounced  by  their  principal  organs,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
and  Gensonne,  the  assembly  acknowledged  their  superiority 
and  submitted  to  their  leadership.  Their  virtues,  their  dis¬ 
interestedness,  their  courage  equalled  their  eloquence,  their 
talents,  and  their  ardent  patriotism.*  All  of  them  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  Revolution,  were  equally  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  order;  and  to  the  constitution,  which  they 
would  have  saved,  with  the  throne  and  its  unfortunate  pos¬ 
sessor,  if  the  pride,  the  treachery,  and  the  blind  passions  of  the 
courtiers  had  not  constantly  placed  them  under  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  either  the  king  or  the  country.  The  notices,  the 
biographies  of  every  one  of  them,  and  of  those  who,  afterwards, 
rallied  round  them,  and  formed  the  party  of  the  Girondim,  are 
ninny  monuments  erected  to  the  honour  of  those  upright, 
and  ill-fated  citizens.  All  the  talent,  as  a  writer,  all  the  sen¬ 
sibility,  all  the  poetry  wdiich  M.  de  Lamartine  had  evinced  in 
his  previous  pr^uctions,  arc  lavished  in  the  admirable  pages 
consecrated  to  reproduce  the  physiognomies,  the  habits,  the 
characters,  the  feelings,  the  personal  abnegation  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  those  great  men.  And,  yet,  throughout  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  he  almost  constantly  finds  fault  with  their  measures; 
and,  after  all  his  praises,  declares  that  they  were  not  states¬ 
men  ;  and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  humbling  them  before  the 
superiority  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Montagnards,  This  in¬ 
consistency  is  easily  accounted  for.  M.  de  Lamartine  is  a  poet  : 
his  imagination  and  the  impressions  of  the  moment  guide  his 
pen  and  dictate  his  judgments,  which,  therefore,  frequently  con¬ 
trast,  though  they  bear  upon  the  same  things  and  the  same 
men.  Circumstances,  particularly  those  which  deeply  excite 
or  strike  his  attention,  make  him  forget,  in  the 
heat  and  hastiness  of  composition,  what  he  has  said  before.  Hi* 
work  is  a  work  of  inspiration, — a  sublime  inspiration  no  doubt,  • 
a  sort  of  descriptive  poem,  not  a  history.  Historv  requires  a  long 
and  patient  investigation  of  facts  and  events  and  of  their  causes, 
as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  w  e  regret  to  say,  M* 
Lamartine  has  neglected  the  first  part.  Hence  the  opposition 
of  his  description  of  the  actors  to  his  appreciation  of  their  acts. 
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Thus,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  which  his  eloquent  pages 
give  of  the  Girondins  with  the  determination  whicli  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  them  when  they  took  their  scats  in  the  assembly,  of 
abolishing  royalty  and  establishing  a  republic.  They  did  so  it 
is  true;  but  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
show  how  they  were  gradually  brought  to  that  necessity ;  not 
by  their  own  acts,  but  by  the  coalition  of  the  king  and  the 
court  with  the  foreign  sovereigns,  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
aud  the  insurrection  of  an  indignant  people.  Let  us  follow  our 
author  in  his  relation. 

The  very  first  intercourse  of  the  king  with  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  national  representation,  a 
repetition  of  the  disregard  shown  to  the  Tiers  Elat  at|  the 
opening  of  the  Etats  GeaerauXy  which  produced  the  same 
results. 

After  electing  its  president  and  other  officers,  the  Assembly 
appointed  a  deputation  to  announce  to  the  king  the  final  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  legislative  body,  and  to  request  his  majesty  to 
open  the  session  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  president  and 
the  deputation  arrived  at  the  Tuilcries,  and  demanded  to  be 
introduced,  they  were  told  that  the  king  could  not  receive  them 
before  one  o’clock  of  the  following  day.  The  deputies,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  delay,  which  nothing  justified,  insisted  on 
being  admitted,  and  they  were  iidbrmed  that  his  majesty  would 
receive  the  deputation  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  At  the 
audience  given,  at  the  appointed  hour,  after  hearing  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  president,  the  king  told  him : — ‘  1  cannot 
see  you  before  next  Friday.’  (book  vi.  p.  3G2.)  These  puerile 
incidents  were,  unfortunately,  rendered  significant  by  their 
accessories ;  and  the  assembly,  when  acquainted  with  them, 
considering  them  as  an  insulting  assumption  of  superiority  over 
the  national  representation,  instantly  resented  it  by  decreeing 
that  the  words  Sire  and  your  Majesty  should  no  longer  be 
used,  when  addressing  the  king,  and  that,  in  his  presence,  the 
members  should  stand  uncovered,  or  sit  down  and  put  their  hats 
on,  just  as  he  chose  to  do.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the 
decree  was  revoked  on  the  motion  of  Vosgien,  supported  by 
^  ergniaud,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  the  president  of  the  de¬ 
putation,  who  succeeded  in  quieting  the  susceptibility  of  their 
colleagues. 

The  royal  sitting,  for  the  opening  of  the  session,  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  October.  Unanimous  and  enthusiastic  cheers 
Saluted  the  king  on  his  entering  the  hall.  His  speech  was 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  and  this  was  expressed 
With  a  warmth  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Louis  xvi. 
Once  more  royalty  and  the  constitution,  the  king  and  the 
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people  seemed  permanently  reconciled ;  once  more  '  Hope 
told  her  flattering  tale;'  but  a  few  weeks  had  hardly  elapsed, 
before  new  and  bitterer  dissensions  had  taken  the  place  of 
concord. 

M.  de  Lamartine  examining  the  causes  and  origin  of  these 
dissensions  says,  (vol.  i.  pp.  172.)  —  'The  assembly  was 
ashamed  at  its  own  moderation,  and  wanted  to  throw  new 
causes  of  distrust  between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  A  nu¬ 
merous  party  ...  of  whieh  Brissot  was  the  publicist,  Pethion 
the  popularity,  Vergniaud  the  genius,  and  the  Girondins  the 
trunk,  advanced  with  the  audacity  and  unity  of  a  conspiracy. 
It  was  the  bourgeoisie triumphant,  envious,  stirring,  eloquent, 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  determined  to  conquer  and  to  manage 
alone,  liberty,  power,  and  people.'  We  deny  the  truth  of  tliis 
statement,  which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  fact ;  and  w  c  do 
so  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Lamartine  himself,  whose  second 
volume  is  almost  exclusivelv  filled  with  accounts  of  the  niachi- 
nations  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Revolution,  against  which 
the  Legislative  Assemblv,  like  the  Constituent  Asscmblv,  had 
to  contend  every  day.  This  struggle  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  men  in  tlie  actual  state  of  England  and  Europe;  we 
must,  therefore,  represent  it  as  it  was ;  and  ofter  it  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  lay  and  clerical  oligarchies,  and  as  an  example  to  na¬ 
tions. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  government,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  constitutional  laws  established  by  their  predecessors.  The 
very  first  thing  which  struck  the  legislators,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  labours,  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  king  to  submit  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  dangers  of  all  kinds  wdiich  threatened 
its  existence.  Thev  knew  that  Louis  xvi.  had  sent  to  Vienna 
a  protest  against  his  aceeptation  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
his  brothers  had  also  protested  against  both  the  constitution 
and  its  acceptation,  on  the  principle,  that  royal  power  is  a  trust 
which  the  possessor  is  bound  to  leave  to  his  successors  in  th' 
same  condition  he  received  it  from  his  predecessors.  They 
knew  that  those  protests,  and  community  of  interest,  in  main¬ 
taining  the  omnipotence  of  kings,  had  determined  the  foreign 
powers  to  meet  in  congress  at  Pilnitz,  where  they  concerted  the 
compulsory  and  aggressive  measures  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  execution  for  the  restoration  of  the  French  king  to  his 
former  authority.  They  saw  foreign  armies  assembling;  and, 
on  the  frontier,  twenty  thousand  nobles  in  arms,  headed  by  the 
trench  princes,  proclaiming  that  they  w’ould  soon  march  on 
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Paris,  followed  by  all  the  military  forces  of  Europe,  to  rescue 
their  captive  sovereign.  They  were  aware  that,  in  all  parts  of 
France,  the  adversaries  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  coustitu- 
tion  who  had  not  emigrated,  were  preparing,  in  concert  with 
the  others,  to  second  their  invasion  by  local  insurrections.  And 
lastly,  they  saw  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  openly  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  constitution,  setting  at  defiance  the  civil  aiul 
legislative  authority,  and  exciting  the  population  against  the 
clerg}"men  who  had  acknowledged  the  constitution.  All  this  is 
fully  exposed  in  the  second  volume  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and 
generally  appreciated  with  commendable  impartiality,  though, 
sometimes,  with  more  than  indulgence. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  very  properly  thought  that  its 
first  duty  was  to  avert  the  external  danger  which  threatened 
the  constitution  and  the  country,  certain  as  they  were  that  they 
would  have  no  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  interior,  when 
the  royalist  agitators  were  convinced  that  they  could  not  rely 
on  foreign  assistance.  They  requested  the  king,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  for  foreign  affairs,  to  remonstrate  against  the  military 
gatherings  and  warlike  preparatives  which  disquieted  and  irri¬ 
tated  the  French  people;  and  to  demand  that  an  army  of 
French  emigrants  might  not  be  allowed  to  remain  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  in  a  menacing  attitude.  They,  moreover,  begged 
the  king  to  w  rite  to  his  brothers  and  cousins  to  request  them 
to  return— to  command,  if  necessary  ;  and  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  ordering  all  the  emigrants  to  disband  and  come  back  to 
France.  The  desires  of  the  assembly  were  complied  with  osten¬ 
sibly  ;  but  secret  dispatches  counteracted  the  effect  which  the 
public  and  officiiil  ones  might  have  produced.  Besides  this,  the 
French  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  courts  wxre  all  hostile  to  the 
Revolution,  and,  of  course,  little  disposed  to  act  upon  their 
public  instructions. 

Tlic  next  measure  of  the  assembly  was  a  decree,  ordering 
every  clergyman  who  had  not  done  so  to  present  himself  within 
eight  days  at  his  municipality,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
civil  and  constitutional  laws  of  the  country.  Deprivation  of 
their  offices,  salaries,  and  pensions,  were  the  penalty  of  non- 
compliance  with  the  decree :  and,  as  serious  riots  occasioned  by 
the  clerical  resistance  had  already  taken  place  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  the  recusants  were  to  be  removed  at  a  distance  from  their 
residences.  The  decree  was  presented  for  the  sanction  of  the 
king. 

After  W'aiting  the  time  requisite  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
letters  of  the  king  to  his  brothers  and  his  cousins,  and  of  the 
addresses  of  the  ministers  to  the  emigrants;  the  Assembly, 
seeing  that  the  princes  and  their  adherents  persevered  in  their 
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liostilc  deinoiistratioiis,  and  that  the  forbearance  of  the  national 
representation  was  mistaken  for  weakness,  and  even  represented 
at  Coblentz  and  in  the  royalist  newspaper  in  Paris  as  the  ctfect 
of  fear,  resolved  to  resort  to  more  stringent  measures  than  those 
hitherto  adopted,  and  decreed,  that  the  Frenchmen  assembled 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France  were  suspected  of  conspiracy 
against  France,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  return  before  the 
Ist  of  January,  1792,  they  would  be  declared  conspirators, 
and,  as  such,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  death  ;  that  the  hro- 
thers  of  the  king  and  the  other  French  princes  would  incur  the 
same  penalty  and  be  treated  like  the  common  emigrants,  and 
that  from  the  date  of  the  decree  their  income  should  be  seques¬ 
trated  : — lastly,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy 
abandoning  their  commands  without  leave,  would  be  assimilated 
to  deserters  and  sentenced  to  death. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  by  his  veto  could 
annul  this  decree,  as  well  as  the  precedent.  He  did  not  choose 
openly  to  exercise  his  prerogative,  from  fear  of  the  irritation 
which  such  a  resolution  would  cause;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  such  severe  laws  against  per¬ 
sons  who  had  acted,  and  were  still  acting,  if  not  according 
to  his  orders,  at  the  least  with  his  secret  approbation.  These 
decrees  were  but  the  enforcement  of  pre-existing  laws  enacted 
in  every  country  for  the  same  offences.  They  were  but  com  mi¬ 
natory  measures;  the  effect  of  which  would,  most  probably, 
have  been  not  only  to  prevent  the  increase  of  emigration,  but 
also  to  bring  liack  most  of  those  who  had  already  emigrated ; 
and  thus,  by  depriving  the  princes  of  a  great  number  of  their 
adherents,  these  misguided  personages  would  at  last  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield.  Py  his  irresolution,  ueither  opposing  his  veto 
and  yet  refusing  his  sanction,  the  king  equally  displeased  the 
royalists  and  t\\Q  constitutionels ;  the  first  accusing  his  want  of 
energy,  whilst  the  legislators,  and  the  people  at  large,  saw  in 
the  refusal  a  proof  of  his  alliance  wdth  the  emigrants  and  tiie 
clergy  against  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  nation. 

The  legislators,  however,  did  not  urge  the  immediate  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  decrees,  and  directed  their  attention  towards  the 
movements  of  the  foreign  courts.  They  appointed  a  committee 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  watch  over  the  conduct,  more  than  sus¬ 
pected,  ot  the  minister  M.  de  Lessart,  and  a  committee  of  war  to 
assist  the  minister  of  that  department,  M.  de  Narbonne,  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  threatened 
invasion.  M.  de  Narbonne,  true  to  his  king  and  to  his  country, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  as  a  minister  in  these  critical 
circumstances.  His  talents  and  his  undoubted  patriotism  soon 
gained  for  him,  although  a  noble,  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
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Assembly ;  and  it  was  to  the  implicit  reliance  of  the  legislators 
on  his  word,  and  on  his  assurances  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
that  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  indebted  for  the  moderation 
of  the  Assembly.  But  he  w  as  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  who 
properly  understood  and  fulfilled  his  duties.  Ilis  colleagues 
deceived  and  opposed  him  in  all  his  plana.  The  double  dealings 
of  M.  de  Lcssart,  >vere  not  the  only  difficulties  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Another  of  his  colleagues,  !M.  Bertrand  de  Motte- 
ville,  incessantly  committed  him  by  his  mischievous  intrigues. 
This  unprincipled  man  says  in  Ins  Memoirs,  published  by  him¬ 
self  in  England  and  in  English  during  his  emigration,  how,  to 
save  the  monarchy,  he  employed  a  great  portion  of  the  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  of  the  civil  list,  in  paying  newspaper  wTiters 
and  pam|)hletcers  to  attack  and  slander  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body ;  national  guards  to  insult  them  on  their  pas¬ 
sage  ;  crowds  to  fill  the  galleries  of  the  hall,  or  the  asscuibly 
room  of  the  Jacobins,  and  applaud  or  hiss,  and  clamour  down 
the  speakers ;  others  to  make  incendiary  motions,  so  as  to  in¬ 
spire  disgust  or  terror.  lie  had  even  in  his  pay  some  of  the 
legislators,  and  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal 
purse,  to  strengthen  the  rivals  of  the  Jacobins,  the  Feuillants, 
and,  through  them,  to  shackle,  criticise,  and  render  abortive,^ the 
views  and  the  labours  of  the  legislators.  M.  de  Narboune  could 
not  but  condemn  all  the  corrupt  practices  of  his  colleague,  and 
his  opposition  was  repaid  by  liis  dismissal.  The  assembly  was 
indignant,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  the  duplicity  of  Louis  xvi., 
and  the  anti-national  plot  of  his  ministers,  when  the  only  man 
in  the  council  who  professed  sound  constitutional  principles,  and 
tocted  in  conformity  with  them,  was  superseded  in  the  ministry 
of  war,  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  governments  were  becoming 
more  insulting  and  more  threatening  in  their  communications. 

The  deaths  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  of  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  related  at  great  length  and  with  the  admirable 
talents  of  our  author,  retarded,  for  a  few  days,  the  explosion 
of  national  discontent  and  irritation.  In  almost  every  part  of 
France  serious  riots  and  insurrections  were  raised  by  the 
recusant  clergy,  or  by  the  royalists ;  at  times  to  disgrace  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  by  scenes  of  horror,  and,  at  other  times, 
to  encourage  foreign  invasion  by  a  show  of  resistance  to  the 
constitutional  government.  Thus  the  massacres  at  Avignon 
and  the  south  of  France  were  their  work.  We  remember  that 
in  1818  a  man,  named  Froment,  sued  the  Count  d’Artois,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  x.,  before  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  sums  expended  by  order  of  that  prince  to  excite 
those  dreadful  conflicts  which  had  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  the 
revolutionists.  M.  de  Lamartine  confirms  our  opinion.  *  From 
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the  first  day  of  the  Revolution  to  the  last/  he  says,  ‘  the  royalist 
party  had  no  other  instinct.  They  have  carried  even  to  per¬ 
versity  their  hatred  of  the  Revolution.  If  they  had  not  their 
hands  in  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  their  hearts  and 
their  wishes.’  (p.  422.) 

The  legislators  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  given  by 
public  indignation  against  their  domestic  and  foreign  foes. 
They  ordered  the  production  of  the  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  with  foreign  governments,  and  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  those  papers  was  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
M.  de  Lessart,  and  a  complete  change  of  ministry,  (leneral 
Dumouricz  was  the  successor  to  M.  de  Lessart.  He  was 
accepted  not  chosen  by  the  Girondins,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  says, 
like  the  other  ministers;  he  was  not  unknown.  Tlie  Marshal- 
general  de  Logis  of  the  army  of  Corsica,  the  minister  of  France 
at  the  Polish  confederation,  the  major-general,  founder  and 
governor  of  the  Port  of  Cherburg,  where  he  received  Louis  xvi. 
at  his  table,  needed  no  such  introduction  as  our  author  repre¬ 
sents.  After  many  otlicr  inaccuracies  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  the  minister,  M.  de  Lamartine  speaks  of  his  genius 
and  of  all  his  acts,  as  a  minister,  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
began  by  changing  all  the  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  courts, 
and  choosing  men  who  had  given  pledges  of  patriotism,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  aflection  for  the  king,  llis  instructions  to  them, 
and  his  official  communications  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
continental  sovereigns,  were  conciliatory,  but  dignified  and  firm, 
as  became  the  minister  of  a  country  like  France,  lie  did  not 
wish  for  w  ar  as  our  author  asserts :  on  the  contrary,  he  did 
his  utmost  to  preserve  peace ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the 
foreign  sovereigns  would  not  receive  the  new  ambassadors, 
when  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  dared  to  assume  to  him  the  arro¬ 
gant  tone  which  his  predecessor  Inad  tolerated,  and  to  dictate 
terms  which  France  could  not  submit  to  without  disgrace,  he 
had  no  other  alternative  *but  to  resign,  which  would  have  ex- 
)>oscd  the  king  and  the  queen  to  the  accusation  of  inciting 
Austria  against  France,  or  to  propose  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  w’ould  at  once  dispel  all  suspicions,  and  prove  that  the 
monarch  was  anxious  to  defend  the  liberties  and  the  honour 
of  the  country.  Tlie  king  did  not  hesitate,  he  declared  war. 

At  the  same  time  Roland,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  urg¬ 
ing  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  deerees  against  the  recusant 
clergy  and  the  emigrants ;  and,  in  his  arguments,  frequently 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  king,  who,  besides  that,  was 
hurt  by  Hie  disregard  shown  to  him  by  the  minister.  A 
letter,  which  Madame  Roland  boasted  of  having  written,  was 
addressed  by  Roland  to  the  fallen  monarch.  This  letter  was 
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ronclied  in  such  terms  that  the  king  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Roland.  He  complained  to  Duraonriez,  and  requested  him  to 
recompose  the  ministry.  After  a  long  discussion  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dismissal  of  the  favourite  of  the 
Assembly,  and,  notwithstanding  his  manners,  an  honest  man, 
Dumouriez  yielded  to  tlie  entreaties  of  Ijouis  xvi.,  but  on  con¬ 
dition  tlnit,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  assembly  and  to  the 
nation,  he  would  sanction  the  two  decrees.  When  Dumouriez, 
after  the  dismissal  of  lloland,  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made,  the  king  refused,  and  Dumouriez  resigned. 

The  beginning  of  the  hostilities  had  been  disastrous.  After 
invading  the  enemy’s  territory  on  diflerent  points,  all  the 
Generals  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  some  of  the  retreats  had 
been  marked  by  incidents  which  made  the  soldiers  suspect 
treachery.  All  the  Generals  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Feuil- 
lants.  The  most  active  persons,  in  that  party,  had  persuaded 
liouis  XVI.  that  if  he  confided  in  them,  being  masters  of  the 
army  by  its  chiefs,  they  would  reform  the  constitution,  enlarge 
the  roval  authoritv,  restore  the  nobilitv  bv  the  establishment  of 
a  house  of  peers,  and  revoke  the  decree  against  the  recusant 
clergy  and  tlie  emigrants.  The  king,  allured  by  their  promises, 
cliose  all  his  ministers  among  them.  The  assembly  expressed 
its  dissatisfaction,  and  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  adini- 
nistration ;  the  king,  however,  maintained  them.  The  Jacobins 
and  the  whole  population  of  Paris,  indignant  at  this  obstinacy 
and  at  the  reverses  experienced  by  the  armies,  began  to  consider 
these  facts  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  open  the  country 
to  the  foreign  armies.  The  reconciliation  of  the  court  with  the 
Fcuillants,  who  were  all  aristocrats,  and  their  installation  in  the 
ministry,  w  hilst  the  generals  of  that  party  were  retreating  before 
the  cnemv,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  determination  of  the 
king  to  betray  the  nation  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  con¬ 
viction,  the  people  rose  in  arms  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the 
new  ministers,  or  the  deposition  of  the  king.  They  repaired  to 
the  Assembly  to  demand  the  suspension  of  the  king.  Had  the 
Girondins  and  the  Assembly  entertained  the  designs  attributed 
to  them,  they  would  have  seized  this  opportunity  for  suspending 
or  deposing  Louis  xvi.  On  the  contrary,  they  rejected  with  firm¬ 
ness  the  demand  of  the  insurgents,  and  when  they  knew  that 
Uie  infuriated  multitude  was  marching  on  the  Tuilcrics,  they 
immediately  sent  a  deputation  of  twenty  members  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  king.  Vergniaud  was  among  them — the  most 
zealous  of  all  in  fulfilling  his  mission.  ‘  From  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  palace  invaded  by  the  multitude,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  crowd,  he  addressed  them,  and  recalled  them 
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to  their  duties,  to  order,  to  legality,  to  the  constitution/ 
(p.  405.) 

M.  de  Lamartine  observes  that  the  preceding  insurrections, 
since  1789,  had  been  spontaneous  risings  of  the  people,  but 
that  the  attack  of  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  of  a  plan  concerted  at  a  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ing,  in  an  isolated  house  at  Charenton,  near  Paris.  He  gives 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  conspirators,  and  their  object; 
Mhich  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the 
king  for  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  sanction  of 
the  decrees  concerning  the  clergy  and  the  emigrants;  and 
another  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  in  case  of  invasiini.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  assisted  at  the  meeting  in  which  the 
insurrection  is  alleged  to  have  been  decided  upon.  Our  author 
affirms  that  Pethion,  the  ^layor of  Paris,  though  not  present  at  the 
re-union,  was  an  accomplice ;  and  yet  it  was  Pethion  who,  when 
Vergniaud  had  failed  in  his  efl’orts,  succeeded,  after  many 
attempts,  in  inducing  the  multitude  to  evacuate  the  palace  at 
the  very  time  that  he  had  the  royal  family  at  his  disposal,  and 
had  only  to  say  a  word  to  annihilate  them  all. 

The  popular  movement  of  the  20th  of  June  was  but  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  public  opinion,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  intimidate 
both  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  king,  to  stir  up  the 
moderation  of  the  first,  and  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  second, 
in  refusing  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  in 
retaining  his  unpopular  ministers.  The  result  was  not  sucli  as 
was  anticipated,  with  regard  to  the  king;  and,  probably,  the 
legislators  would  have  persisted  in  their  considerate  forbearance, 
had  not  the  ministers  and  their  party,  the  Fcuillants,  by  their 
vindictive  policy,  immediately  after  the  event,  compelled  the 
leaders  of  the  assembly,  if  not  to  justify  the  insurrection,  at 
least  to  assign  to  it  its  real  causes — the  incapacity,  uncoiistitu- 
tionality,  and  treachery,  of  the  government.  All  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  administration  and  of  the  court  w’crc  cm* 
ployed  in  provoking  a  re-action  against  the  demonstration  of 
the  20th.  Addresses  were  prepared  protesting  against  the  in* 
siirrectionary  movement,  lamenting  the  insults  offered  to  the 
king,  and  demanding  that  the  authors  of  the  troubles  should  be 
discovered  and  punished.  To  this  the  Assembly  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  and  would  have  readily  assented ;  but  w  hen  the  principal 
members  found  themselves  designated  as  the  originators  aiul 
promoters  of  the  troubles ;  when  Pethion  was  suspended  as  an 
menaces  were  openly  uttered  against  not  only 
the  Jacobins  but  also  the  Girondins,  by  the  court,  the  ministers, 
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and  tlicir  followers,  in  the  assembly,  in  the  national  guard,  and 
in  the  newspapers,  the  question  assumed  a  different  character. 
It  became  a  challenge  of  one  party  to  another ;  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  when  Lafayette,  deceived  by  the  Lametfis, 
leaving  his  camp,  came  to  Paris,  and  presenting  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  spoke  in  the  name  of  his 
army,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Fcuillants. 

The  presence  of  the  General  was  unexpected  by  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  assembly.  ‘  He  had  secretly  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  preceding  evening;  and,  during  the  night,'  says  AI.  de  La¬ 
martine,  *  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld,  his  friend,  had  informed  the 
royalist  members  and  the  principal  ollieersof  the  national  guard 
of  his  object ;  and  had  even  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  applause  in  the  public  galleries  of  the  assembly.'  (vol.  iii. 
p.  9.)  llic  speech  of  Lafayette  could  not  but  obtain  the  ex¬ 
pected  cheers  ;  but  the  indignation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
legislators  soon  sileuced  them.  Guadet,  Ducos,  Isuard,  Verg- 
niaud,  and  others,  protested  against  the  interference  of  the  chief 
of  an  army  with  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature;  declared  that 
it  was  an  attempt  against  their  freedom  as  much  as  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  20th;  reproached  the  general  with  having  left  his 
army  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and,  finally,  a  motion  was 
made  to  compel  him  to  exjdain  why  he  had  quitted  his  army 
without  leave  of  absence.  The  precautions  taken  by  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  gave  a  small  majority  against  the  motion.  On 
the  following  morning  Lafayette  went  back  to  his  army ;  and, 
after  his  arrival,  wrote  to  the  assembly  a  letter  as  mischievous 
as  his  speech. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  of  Lafayette  were,  that  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  ministers,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
the  army,  resisted  more  obstinately  all  the  measures  of  the 
assembly ;  and  that  the  foreign  powers  and  the  emigrants, 
already  encouraged  by  the  first  reverses  of  the  French  armies, 
were  now’  certain  of  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Revolution,  when 
the  generals  themselves  pronounced  against  its  excesses,  'idic 
queen  and  her  agents  incessantly  urged  them  to  hasten  their 
advance,  assuring  them  that  they  would  experience  no  resist¬ 
ance.  Rut,  on  the  other  side,  the  people  saw  in  the  conduct  of 
Lafayette  tlie  corroboration  of  the  accusation  of  treason  against 
all  the  generals,  and  the  justification  of  the  massacre  of  some  of 
them  by  their  soldiers,  at  the  first  defeats  they  sustained.  They 
connected  the  retreat  of  the  armies,  their  being  nearer  Paris, 
with  the  project  of  a  second  escape  of  the  king,  attributed  to 
Lafayette,  and  avowed  by  M.  de  Lamartine ;  or  to  a  design  of 
turning  the  army  against  their  representatives,  and  of  restoring 
the  king  to  his  former  authority.  The  Jacobins,  who  had 
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hitherto  quarrelled  with  the  Girondins,  whom  they  charj^cd  with 
being  too  indulgent  or  too  timid,  forgot  their  diflerenccs  to 
unite  in  a  common  effort  against  a  common  danger.  It  was 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  departments  of  France  that 
this  reconciliation  took  place,  and  that,  at  popular  meetings  held 
in  public  gardens,  or  squares,  addresses  were  voted  to  tlie 
assembly,  and  brought  to  Paris  by  deputations,  demanding 
that  exemplary  justice  should  be  done  on  Lafayette,  and  all 
the  traitors  in  the  palace,  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  armies. 
The  ministers,  alarmed  at  these  violent  manifestations,  pre¬ 
sented  a  law  forbidding  all  public  meetings.  The  legislators 
rejected  it.  They  could  not  do  otherwise;  they  would  have 
dniwn  on  themselves  the  indignation  of  the  people  if  they 
had  passed  such  a  law.  They  were  already  too  strongly  sus¬ 
pected.  ‘  The  universal  cry  was,  ‘  Death  to  the  assembly ! 
Death  to  the  constitution !  Death  to  liberty  if  justice  is  not 
done  with  Lafayette  (vol.  iii.  p.  27.) 

Six  weeks  elapsed  between  the  demonstration  of  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  10th  of  August.  The  greater  part  of  the  third 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussions  and  transactions  which 
took  place  during  that  short  but  momentous  period.  For  those 
who  pretend  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  intent  upon 
overthrowing  Louis  xvi.,  let  us  mention  another  circumstance, 
which  proves  that,  even  after  the  attempt  of  Lafayette,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  general  irritation,  the  legislature  was  still  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  king  on  his  throne.  In  the  middle  of  the 
angry  discussions,  accusations,  and  recriminations,  w  hich  then 
convulsed  the  Assembly,  a  good  priest,  Lamourettc,  ascends  the 
tribune,  and,  after  some  observations  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  country,  showing  that  the  main  c.auscs  were  their  divisions, 
and  the  mutual  suspicions  which  they  entertained  against  one 
another,  he  implored  them  to  save  the  country  b\^  a  general 
reconciliation,  and  concluded  in  these  terms — ‘  Let  us  smother 
our  dissensions  in  a  patriotic  embrace,  with  an  unanimous  oath, 
vowing  to  a  common  execration  the  republic  and  the  two  cham¬ 
bers.*  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  his  speech,  that 
the  legislators  rushed  into  the  arms  of  one  another.  In  one 
instant  parties  the  most  averse  liad  buried  their  hatred  in  obli¬ 
vion.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  king,  inviting  his  majesty 
to  come  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  concord.  lie  went  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  all.  Gloved  to  tears  by 
all  that  he  heard  and  saw,  he  pronounced  these  few’  words, 
‘  I  make  but  one  with  you.  Our  union  shall  save  France.* 
On  going  back  to  his  palace  he  was  attended  bv  the 
blessings  of  the  people,  (pp.  61,  62.)  and  in  the  following 
page  (63.)  M.  de  Lamartine  says,  ‘  All  the  hopes  of  the  royal 
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family  rested  on  the  foreign  armies,  which  promised  to  rescue 
them  in  one  month.  They  reckoned,  inarch  .by  march,  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Paris.  The  day  of  deli¬ 
very  was,  in  anticipation,  marked  by  the  queen’s  finger  on  her 
calendar.’ 

The  advance  of  the  Prussian  army  towards  the  frontier 
was  soon  generally  known  in  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France  ; 
and  yet  the  assembly  resisting  the  popular  irritation  did 
not  betray  the  least  animosity  against  the  monarch,  in  any 
of  the  decrees  issued,  even  w  hen  the  insolent  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  entering  the  French  territory,  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  maddened  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  this  manifesto  the  duke  admitted,  in  terms  as  plain 
as  possible,  that  he  came  at  the  call  of  the  king,  to  re-establish 
him  in  the  fulness  of  his  previous  authority,  and  to  punish  the 
factions  who  had  inflicted  upon  him  so  many  insults  and  de¬ 
gradations.  Before  the  3rd  of  August  numerous  petitions  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  assembly,  demanding  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  king  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On  that  day 
P^thion  presented  a  petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris, 
claiming  the  dechennee  of  Louis  xvi.,  and  the  assembly  delayed 
the  taking  of  it  into  consideration  till  the  Hth,  when  a  fur¬ 
ther  delay  was  obtained.  On  the  9th  it  rejected,  by  a  large 
majority  the  proposed  decree  of  high  treason  against  Lafayette. 
It  then  appeared  evident  to  all  tliat  the  legislators  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  suspend  or  unthrone  the  king.  The  sections 
of  Paris  immediately  assembled,  and  resolved  that  if,  in  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  August,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  assembly  had 
not  decreed  the  dechdance,  ‘  the  alarm  bell  would  be  rung,  the 
drums  would  call  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  would  imme¬ 
diately  march  against  the  assembly  and  the  Tuilerics.’  The 
legislators  not  having  complied  with  those  resolutions,  the  in¬ 
surrection  took  place.  The  king,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
on  his  palace,  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly.  Vergniaud 
was  the  president.  To  the  last  he  resisted  the  imperious  de¬ 
mand  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  protected  the  unfortunate 
monarch  and  his  family.  To  the  last  the  assembly  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  constitution,  with  the  royal  power  which  it 
established.  In  the  hope  that  the  popular  fury  would  soon  he 
exhausted,  and  that  better  feelings  would  prevail,  when  the  in¬ 
vasion  was  repulsed,  Vergniaud,  in  the  name  of  a  committee 
apjminted  to  report  upon  the  demand  of  a  triumphant  multi¬ 
tude,  proposed  the  suspension  and  not  the  decheance  of  the 
king,  and  the  convocation  of  a  national  convention.  The 
Assembly  immediately  adopted  the  decree. 

Thus  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  faithful  to  the  oath 
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which  all  its  members  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their  ses¬ 
sion.  No  threats,  no  perils,  however  imminent,  could  make 
them  violate  the  constitution  they  had  sworn  to  observe  and  to 
defend  ;  they  only  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative 
functions  until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  was  ap. 
pointed  for  the  20th  of  September.  Their  hopes,  however, 
of  seeing  the  people  return  to  moderation  were  disappointed. 
While  adhesion  to,  and  complete  approbation  of  the  results  of 
the  lOth  of  August  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  France,  a  pro¬ 
test  of  Lafayette  in  the  name  of  his  army,  kept  up  the  violent 
passious  that  had  been  excited.  Ilis  failure,  his  flight  from  his 
army,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Prussians,  the  surrender  of 
Longwy,  and  afterwards  of  Verdun,  carried  the  rage  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  point ;  and  the  massacres  of  the  royalists 
and  the  recusant  priests,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  were  the 
consequences.  The  three  last  books  of  the  third  volume  are 
devoted  to  the  narration  of  those  deplorable  atrocities. 

We  have  performed  the  first  part  of  our  task,  honestly,  con¬ 
scientiously,  fearlessly  ;  with  no  other  object  than  to  enable  our 
readers  to  assign  all  the  calamities  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
their  real  causes ;  and  we  shall  continue  in  the  same  spirit.  After 
showing  how  a  proud  and  selfish  aristocracy,  and  an  equally 
selfish  and  intolerant  state-church  caused  the  crushing  of  a 
dynasty  under  the  ruins  of  a  throne,  we  will  show’,  in  our  next 
Number,  how  the  brightest  talents,  the  most  exalted  patriotism, 
and  the  purest  intentions  failed  in  the  tw'ofold  attempt  to  secure 
the  independence  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  against  the 
coalition*  of  all  the  European  statc-churchcs  and  aristocratic 
monarchies. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Ulphila  partium  ineditamm  in  Amhrosianis  palimpsestis 
Angelo  Majo  repertarum  specimen  conjunctis  cur  is  ejusdem  Muji  et 
C.  Oct.  Castilionaei  edilum,  Mediolani,  1819. 

- etc.  Epist.  d.  Pauli  ad  Corinth,  sec. — ed.  C.  0.  Castilionaeus, 

Ibid.  1829; 

Epist.  d.  Pauli  ad  Romanos^  ad  Corinthios  primce,  ad  Ephesios  qu<e 
supersunt,  Ibid.  1 834  ; 

Epist.  ad  Galatas,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  ad  Tkessalonicenses, 
primes  qua:  supersunt.  Ibid.  1 835  ; 

Epist.  ad  Thessal.  sec.,  ad  Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Philcmonem  quee 
supersunt.  Ibid.  1839. 

2.  Geo.  tVaitz,  iiber  das  Leben  und  die  Lchre  dcs  Vlfila — (i.e.  On  the 

Life  and  Doctrine  of  Ulfila)  Hannover,  1840. 

3.  Vlfilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Testementi  versionis  Gothicee  fragmenta, 

quee  supersunt,  ad  fidem  codd.  castigata,  lalinitate  donata,  adnotatione 
critica  instructa  cum  Glossario  ct  grammatica  lingua  Gothicee,  con- 
junctis  cur  is  ediderunt  II.  C.  de  Gabelentz  et  Z.  Locbe.  Lepsiae, 
1836—1847. 

The  degree  of  civilization  which  the  ancient  Germans  had 
attained  among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  is  in  every  respect 
as  far  as  science  and  wit  is  concerned,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Humans.  And,  yet,  they  were  possessed  of  very 
superior  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  so  that  they  cannot, 
hy  any  means,  be  called  rude  and  uncivilized.  Indeed,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  they  were  not  only  not  inferior,  hut 
most  decidedly  superior  to  many,  even  the  most  refined  nations 
of  antiquity,  a  fact  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  circumstance 
of  Tacitus  recommending  them  to  his  nation  as  a  model. 

The  source  of  their  spiritual  and  moral  culture  was  their  reli¬ 
gion,  their  simple  manners  and  good  habits.  They  loved  ho¬ 
nour  and  freedom,  and  showed  themselves  brave,  faithful, 
chaste,  and  hospitable — virtues  that  are  praised  in  them  by 
Tacitus,  Caesar,  and  other  ancient  writers ;  and  even  when  they 
became  more  closely  connected  with  the  Romans,  they  even 
then  preserved  the  pristine  purity  of  their  national  character, 
and  kept  aloof  from  the  vices  of  Homan  effeminacy.  In 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  German  was  attached  to  the  leader 
he  had  chosen  (Tac.  Germ.  13.  14.),  in  the  veneration  which  the 
women  experienced  in  private  and  public  life  (Ibid.  18.  19.), 
and  in  the  characteristic  features  above  alluded  to,  we  find  the 
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first  germs  of  that  chivalrous  life  and  disposition  of  mind  which 
fully  developed  themselves  in  subsequent  ages  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  west;  while  in  the  basis  of  their  religion,  the  regard 
men  had  for  divine  and  moral  laws,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  we  see  the  true  elements  of  a  Christian  character. 

Their  whole  worship  of  gods,  as  for  example,  of  llertha, 
Tuisco,  Mann,  etc.,  and  of  the  innumerable  god  and  ghostlike 
beings,  from  the  water,  mountain  and  familiar  spirits,  down  to 
the  giants  and  dwarfs,  or  elves ;  in  fact,  their  whole  system  of 
polytheism  was  based  upon  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  because 
their  whole  being  was  penetrated  by  the  most  sublime  ideas  of 
supreme  beings,  and  a  continuation,  or  state  of  life  after  death. 
They,  therefore,  worshipped  not  their  gods  in  the  shape  of 
images,  idols,  or  symbols,  as  was  the  custom  with  many  other 
ancient  nations,  but  they  revered  them  as  invisible  spirits; 
aud  although  temples  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  them, 
\ct  the  free  and  open  Nature,  or  their  so-called  sacred 
groves,  w'ere  their  most  favourite  places  for  worshipping  them 
(Tac.  Germ.  D.).  Hence,  we  find  among  them  no  despotic 
priestly  cast,  (much  as  the  priesthood  was  esteemed  by  the 
people,)  who  dare  to  encroach  upon,  or  to  interfere  with,  the  free¬ 
dom  and  privileges  of  their  private  life,  nor  were  the  minds  of  men 
kept  in  that  constant  state  of  terror,  exercised  by  an  hierarchi¬ 
cal  system,  as  was  the  Ciise  with  the  Celts  and  other  rude  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  It  was  Nature  only,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  sole  object  upon  which  the  German  conferred  the 
greatest  honour  and  reverence,  aud  a  sort  of  religious  shyness, 
if  not  the  most  decided  fear. 

That  such  a  nation  should  be  most  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  truths  taught  by  our  blessed  Ilcdeciner,  is  obvious.  Nor 
was  it  long  ere  the  Divine  light  broke  in  upon  it.  For,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Western  Goths,  or 
M  isigoths,  were  the  first  of  the  Teutonic  race  w  ho  embraced 
Christianity,  a  step  to  which  they  arc  said  to  have  been  induced 
by  the  Christian  prisoners  which  they  had  made.  From  them 
Christianity,  ere  long,  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  Goths,  or 
Austrogoths,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Vandals  and  Gepidi, 
nations  that  were  closely  related  to  them  bv  language  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  so  that  we  find,  even  in  the  very  first  quarter  of  the  same 
century  (about  325.),  among  the  bishops  who  annexed  their  sig¬ 
natures  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  councils,  a  Gothic  bishop, 
Thcophilus,  by  name. 

Dut  were  the  operations  commenced  in  the  good  cause  by 
holy  men,  to  be  confined  to  only  a  few  branches  of  the  vast  Teu¬ 
tonic  race?  And  if  so,  what  security  had  these  men  that  their 
labours  would  not  be  spent  in  vain,  and  that  the  nations  which 
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tbev  had  converted,  would  not  relapse  into  tlieir  former, 
although  modified,  state  of  paganism?  Hence,  ‘it  must  have 
appeared  evident  to  the  converters,  even  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment,^  says  Gervinus,  a  German  writer  of  great  repute,  ‘  that 
nothing  would  be  more  fit  for  an  inculcation  of  Christianity 
than  the  diffusion  of  Christian  writings,  composed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  that,  in  order  to  divert  the  ever  busy  spirit  of  the 
people  from  their  former  pagan  recollections,  notliing  would  be 
so  good  as  to  afford  it  a  new  and  different  occupation.  With 
this  intention,  perhaps,  was  made  the  precious  Gothic  Version  of 
the  Bible  by  Bishop  Ulphila,  who  carefully  omitted  the  Book  of 
the  Kings,  in  order  not  to  lead  his  warlike  nation  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  church,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  to  see  the  vulgar 
tongue  used  for  spiritual  purposes ;  yet,  the  ministers  among 
the  Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  intercourse  with  the 
people,  perceived  the  more  vividly  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they,  who  had  for  the  most  part 
obtained  a  wholly  Latin  education,  shunned  not  the  greatest 
labours  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.' 

Immortal  praise,  therefore,  is  due  to  this  Ulphila^  or  Ulphilas 
(a  name  derived  from  the  Gothic  signifying  a  wolf, 

whence  it  is  spelled  by  some  wnters,  as,  for  example,  Uupo 
GroiinSf  IVulphila,  and  by  the  more  modern  ones  U/Ji/a),  for 
the  time  and  labour  which  he  spent  on  this  version,  for  his 
further  propagation  and  confirmation  of  Christianity  among 
the  Goths,  as  also  for  the  care  which  he  bestowed  on  their  civil¬ 
ization  and  general  moral  improvement.  A  word  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  this  illustrious  personage,  may  here  find  a  place. 

Little  is  known  respecting  this  pious  and  learned  Gothic 
bishop ;  and  even  for  this  little  we  are  indcl)tcd  to  a  treatise  of 
Auxentius,  a  disciple  of  Ulphila,  and  bishop  of  Silistria,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  manuscript  belonging  probably  to  the  fourth  century, 
which  has  been  very  recently  discovered  at  Paris  by  Geo.  Waitz, 
a  German  savant.  Accordingly,  this  great  man,  whose  parents 
were  of  Cap[)adocian  extraction,  was  born  about  the  year  318, 
among  the  Goths  that  inhabited  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
And  as  the  latter  we  re  thus  near,  and  almost  within  the  borders 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  carried  on,  moreover,  a  lively  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople;  hence  he  was  sent 
to  the  latter  place,  where  he  received  a  Greek  education,  and 
was  ultimately  converted  to  Christianity.  Here  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  the  year  3*18. ,  On 
Ins  return  to  his  countrymen,  he  commenced  a  further  propa¬ 
gation  of  Christianity,  for  which  purpose  he  made  use  of  his 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  circumstance,  which  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  Goths  must  have  had  attained  already  a  high  degree  of 
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mental  culture,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  acquaint  tliem  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  a  book. 

In  consequence  of  the  oppression  which  the  new  converts  were 
subject  to,  and  his  own  banishment  by  a  pagan  prince  of  his 
people,  Ulphila  emigrated  about  the  year  355  to  the  Komau 
empire,  whither  he  was  followed  by  large  numbeis  of 
western  (loths,  partly  on  account  of  the  persecution  which  they, 
as  Christians,  siitlered,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  crowding 
of  the  Huns.  The  emperor  Constantine,  therefore,  permitted 
them  to  settle  in  Lower  Moesia,  the  present  Bulgaria,  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  Haimus.  Another  emigration,  ere  long,  followed ; 
and  as  the  Arian  confession  was  then  dominant  throughout  the 
Homan  empire,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  new  comers, 
Ulphila  himself  included,  now  adopted  this  confession.  In  the 
year  3G0,  likewise  he  attended  the  Arian  synod  held  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  whither  he  betook  himself  in  the  year  388,  in  order  to 
defend  tlie  Arian  doctrine ;  but  he  there  died  soon  after,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

Ulphila  was  highly  estcenjed  by  his  nation  and  contempo¬ 
raries  for  his  piety  and  great  learning.  lie  is  said  to  have 
preached  and  composed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  lan¬ 
guages,  particular  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Auxentius,  the 
divine  already  alluded  to.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  having 
been  the  first  Goth  w  ho  undertook  the  application  of  the  Gothic 
language  to  great  and  im|)ortant  scriptural  compositions,  and 
for  having  imparted  to  it  a  more  solid  character,  and,  so  to 
speak,  a  firm  keeping.  But  the  greatest  merit  of  his  life  is 
his  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  (in  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  has  probably  followed  the  Septuagint), 
from  the  Greek  into  Gothic,  a  language,  which,  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Germanic  primitive  lan¬ 
guage,  may  be  considered,  nevertheless,  as  the  main  branch  of 
it,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  and  low  er  German, 
was  at  that  time  the  most  finished  idiom.  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  very  poor,  and  quite  unfit  for  elaborate  composition,  both 
w  ritten  and  oral ;  hence  he  was  compelled  to  create  new'  words, 
or  rather,  he  had  to  borrow  them  from  the  Greek,  w  ith  which 
the  German  language  has,  most  probably,  a  common  origin, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  express  those  ideas  which  were,  as  yet, 
unknown  to  the  Goths.  Similar  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
in  point  of  the  letters  or  characters  of  the  Gothic  alphabet.  Some 
( I  retjk  ecclesiastical  w  riters,  as,  for  example,  2,  5  ; 

^cTfl/., ‘V,  33 ;  Sozomcn,,  G,  37;  and,  at  a  later  period,  some 
I^tin  ones,  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  Gothic  letters.  1  his 
is  a  mistake ;  what  these  writers  mean  to  sav,  or  ought  to  have 
said,  is,  that  Ulphilas  fixed  upon  an  alphabet,  which  was  in  use 
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among  the  Goths  at  a  Inter  period,  and  for  which  the  Greek  and 
Uunic  characters  served  as  a  model.  It  is,  however,  niorc 
probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  he  made  the  Gothic 
alphabet,  as  it  then  existed,  the  foundation  of  the  new  one,  (if  so 
it  maybe  called!)  by  borrowing  a  Greek  letter  whcnevir  he 
discovered  in  his  own  tongue  a  sound,  for  which  the  alphabet 
then  in  use,  had  no  corresponding  letter.  This,  and  nothing 
else,  is  meant,  wlienever  Ulphilas  is  spoken  of  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Gothic  alphabet.  Besides,  who  would  have  been  able 
either  to  read  or  understand  him,  had  he  invented  an  entirely 
new  and  unknown  alphabet?  He,  then,  might  as  well  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Indeed,  w^e  need  only  glance  at  the  characters  wliich  he  used 
for  his  translation,  and  we  shall  soon  perceive  in  many  of 
them  a  most  striking  similarity  with  the  Greek  characters. 
That  he  made  use  of  some  llunic  characters  belonging  to 
Scandinavian,  has  already  been  seen ;  but  this  he  did,  as  has 
been  proved  by  Lund  in  his  Diss,  de  Zamolxi  primo  Getarum 
Leqislatorey  in  order  to  render  them  more  useful  and  accessible 
to  the  Goths. 

But  it  may  be  w’cll  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  Ulphila’s 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  to  dw  ell  on  the  records  or  manuscripts 
of  it,  of  which  there  are,  as  yet,  considerable  and  numerous 
fragments  in  existence.  And  since  this  translation  is  the  most 
precious  memorial  of  German  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  source 
of  all  German  etymological  research,  these  records  fully  deserve 
a  minute  examination. 

If  the  statement  made  by  Philostorgius  concerning  this 
version  be  at  all  correct,  (Philostorg.  2,  5),  the  books  of  the 
Kings  are  the  only  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Ulphilas 
has  not  translated,  or  the  translation  of  which  he  designedly 
omitted,  in  order  not  to  rouse,  as  already  stated,  the  warlike 
spirit  of  his  nation  on  reading  the  Jewish  war-history.  Of 
this  translation,  which  is  literal  and  most  faithful,  an(l  which 
adheres  to  the  original  text  with  much  ease,  and  without  the 
least  degree  of  constraint,  there  exist,  as  has  already  been 
said,  considerable  fragments  which  are  invaluable  as  the  main 
records  of  the  Gothic  dialect  for  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
language.  Even  so  early  as  the  middle  ol  the  sevifntcenth 
century,  as  many  as  two  Codices  were  already  known,  namely, 
the  Coder  Argenieus^  or  Silver  Manuscript,  which  is  preserved 
at  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  and  the  Coder  Carolinus^  kept  at  the 
Ducal  Library  of  Vrolfcnbiittel,  both  of  wliich  have  been 
greatly  completed  in  more  modern  days.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Let  us,  for  the  present,  inquire  into  the  character  and  history 
of  each  manuscript  separately,  beginning,  first  of  all,  with  the 
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Codex  Argenteus,  which  was  the  first  that  was  discovered  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Jf  erden,  in  the  county  of  Mark,  in 
tVestphalia,  How  this  interesting  memorial  got  there  is  quite 
unknown.  However,  from  tlieuce  it  came,  according  to  Johann 
Ihre,  a  learned  Swedish  writer,  (more  of  whom  hereafter,)  at  the 
time  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  together  with  other  treasures 
of  this  monastery,  to  Prague,  in  order  to  be  secured  there. 
But  on  this  town  being  forcibly  taken  by  Count  Kiinigsmark,  a 
Swedish  general,  after  tlie  happy  termination  of  tlie  battle 
fought  near  this  place  in  the  year  1048,  all  these  treasures, 
the  Codex  included,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
general,  by  whom  the  booty  wjis  sent  to  his  sovereign  Chris¬ 
tina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  presented  the  manuscript  to  the 
lloval  Library  of  Stockholm.  However,  it  remained  not  lou;: 
in  this  place;  for,  in  the  year  1655,  Isaac  Voss ius,  then  tl»e 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Library,  left  Stockholm,  and  took  the 
manuscript  with  him  to  Holland.  Here  a  certain  Franz 
Junius  obtained  the  loan  of  it,  and  having  studied  it  thoroughly, 
lie  carefully  copied  the  whole,  and  published  it  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  Codex  was,  even  at  that  time,  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  ns  may  be  seen  from  the  dedicatory  letter  of  Junius 
to  the  Swedish  Count  De  la  Gardie ;  indeed,  it  was  this  very 
Junitis  who  brought  it  into  that  order  in  which  wc  now  find  it. 
When  this  nobleman  heard  that  the  Codex  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Vossiius,  he  bought  it  of  him  for  the  sum  of  tour 
hundred  dollars,  (according  to  some,  it  was  considerably  more), 
had  it  bound  all  over  in  silver,  with  the  likeness  of  Bishop 
Ultila  engraved  upon  it,  in  which  state  he  presented  it  to  the 
University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden.  Some  say, — and  wc  confess 
that  wc  arc  at  a  loss  to  know'  upon  what  authority, — that  it  was 
King  Charles  xii.  who  purchased  it  back  again,  and  presented 
it  to  the  said  University. 

In  this  place  it  is  still,  but  in  such  a  bad  condition  as  almost 
to  be  unserviceable.  It  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  glass 
box,  which  is  open  to  no  person,  how’cver  high  his  rank  or 
station  might  be.  The  whole  is  in  quarto,  written  in  uncial 
letters  on  very  thin  and  smoothly-polished  parchment,  w  hich  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  consists  of  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  whereas  there  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  them.  In  its  present 
state,  this  manuscript  only  contains  the  four  gospels,  and  these, 
too,  are  not  without  considerable  blanks  or  gaps.  Some  of  the 
letters,  especially  those  with  which  the  chapters  commence,  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
which  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  some  Asiatic  writings,  and 
in  the  Canticles,  missals,  etc.,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  arc 
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as  vet  frequently  met  with,  and  in  a  state,  too,  of  great  pre¬ 
servation,  in  monasteries  and  other  public  institutions.  The 
adverb  ^argenteus,^  therefore,  as  connected  in  the  foregoing 
with  the  term  Codex\  is  wholly  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

The  Codex  Carolinus,  which  is  preserved  at  the  Ducal  Library 
of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  discovered  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1756, 
by  Franz  Anton  Knittelj  archdeacon  and  counsellor  of  the 
Consistory  of  Wolfenbiittel.  There  is  in  this  library,  an 
ancient  copy  of  the  Originum  Isidori  HispalensiSf  made  in 
Spain  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  part  of  which  is 
written  on  parchment  leaves.  On  these  leaves  had  formerly 
boon  written  in  Gothic  letters,  Ulphila's  Translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  Latin  version  of  it,  which  was  by 
the  side  of  it.  This,  then,  had  been  expunged,  and  the  ^  Origi- 
iium  Isidori  Hispalcnsis^  placed  there  instead  of  it.  The  ink 
of  the  new'  composition,  however,  had  faded  much  sooner  than 
that  of  the  more  ancient  one,  a  circumstance  enabling  Knit^ 
tel  to  make  out  and  decipher  the  text,  which,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  contains  some  remnants  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  written  in  characters  similar  to  those  of  the  Codex 
Argenteiis,  only  they  are  not  so  beautiful,  whilst  the  whole  of  it, 
generally  speaking,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  silver  manu¬ 
script. 

Roth  these  Codices  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  means  of 
those  considerable  fragments  of  the  manuscripts  that  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Majo,  in  the  Palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosiana  (Ambro¬ 
sian  Library),  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1818,  and  at  subsequent 
periods.  These  fragments  contain  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
redintegrations  of  the  gospels,  and  the  Old  Testament  books 
of  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  etc.,  and  were  published  from  time  to  time  by 
Majo  and  Count  Castiglioni,  under  the  respective  titles  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  the  translation 
of  Ulphila  at  present  exists,  it  embraces  large  portions  of  the 
four  gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  some  smaller  ones 
from  a  Psalm,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Maccabees. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  into  the  printed  editions 
of  the  translations  which  have  been  published  since  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  up  to  the  present  day.  Omitting, 
therefore,  the  full  title  of  each  edition,  we  here  mention  the 
following,  together  with  the  editor’s  name,  briefly  noticing,  at 
the  same  time,  their  merits  and  demerits,  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire. 

1.  By  Franciscos  Junior,  Dortrecht,  1665,  2  vols.  4to.,  and 
Amsterdam,  1684.  This  edition  is  printed  with  Gothic 
characters,  and  contains,  moreover,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Trans¬ 
lation  of  it  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Marrschal  and  a 
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Glossary  by  Junius.  It  is  hij^bly  useful,  and  in  ever>’ 
respect  very  correct. 

2.  By  G.  Siiernhielm,  (the  name  of  the  editor  is  not  mentioned 
in  tlie  title-pafre,)  Stockholm,  1671,  4to.  This  edition 
contains  the  Gothic  text  printed  with  Boman  characters, 
and  has  hy  the  side  of  it  the  Islandic  and  Swedish  Text, 
as  also  the  Vulgate.  Abounding  in  trrata,  this  edition 
is  not  very  useful  and  recommend  able. 

3.  By  Edward  Lye,  Oxford,  1756,  small  folio,  with  a  literal 
Latin  Translation  hy  Benzel,  and  numerous  Annotations 
hy  him  and  the  Editor.  It  also  contains  a  Grammar  from 
the  pen  of  the  latter.  This  is  altogether  a  very  splendid 
and  very  correctly  printed  edition,  hut  one  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  very  scarce. 

4.  The  Fragments  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Homans, 
according  to  the  Codex  Carolinus,  arranged  by  F.A.Ktiittel, 
Brunswick,  1761,  large  4to.  It  contains  the  Gothic  Text  in 
f  7/f^fifniccharactcrs  which  were  cast  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  Knitters  readings  and  Translation.  On  every  oppo- 
site  page  is  given  the  ancient  Latin  Version  as  contained 
in  the  Codex;  underneath  it  is  the  Vulgate,  and  under  this 
again,  the  Greek  Text.  There  is,  moreover,  a  full  critical 
Commentarv,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  carefully  revised 
hy  Johann  Ihre.  It  is  a  magnificent  edition,  and  displays 
superior  skill  and  great  diligence  in  the  management  of 
this  truly  difficult  subject. 

5.  By^  Johann  Ihre,  Upsala,  1763.  This  is  a  more  correct 
and  far  superior  edition  of  the  Text  discovered  by  the 
Archdeaeon  of  AVolfenhiittel,  printed  with  Latin  types,  and 
contains  a  Latin  Version  made  hv  the  Editor.  It  is  iuva- 
luahlc  on  account  of  Ihre^s  Emendations  and  Annotations. 
These  fragments  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  Especial 
mention  is  due  to  the  excellent  edition  of  A.  F,  Buschwg, 
Berlin,  1773,  4to. 

6.  By  Johann  Christian  Zahn,  who  has  instituted  an  edition 
of  both  Codices,  Weissenfels,  1 805,  large  4to.  It  is  from 
Ihre^s  text,  and  contains  a  literal  Latin  interlinear  Transla¬ 
tion,  a  Grammar  and  Glossary  by  Fulda,  with  Hire's  Latin 
Version  by  the  side  of  the  Text ;  a  critical  Beview,  expla¬ 
natory  Notes,  and  a  historico-critical  Introduction  by  the 
Editor. 

7.  The  editions  of  Majo  and  Count  Castiglionl  have  already 
been  alluded  to. 

8.  The  latest  and  most  finished  as  well  as  complete  edition  of 
Ulfila’s  V  ersion,  the  one  which  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
point  of  profound  learning,  correctness,  and  schohir-likc 
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treatment,  is  that  of  H.  C.  von  Gabelentz  and  Dr.  /.  Loebe. 
It  consists  of  two  large  volumes  in  4to.,  and  comprises, 
besides  a  Latin  Version,  a  Gothic  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionarw  The  Editors  have  chosen  for  this  elegant  w'ork 
the  Roman  type  as  being  most  suitable  for  a  typogra¬ 
phical  presentation  of  the  original  text.  The  title  of  this 
admirable  publication  is  given  in  full  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 


Art.  V. — A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  Property  vacant  by  Death ; 
including  Inquiries  into  the  influence  of  Primogeniture^  Entail,  Com¬ 
pulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  etc.,  over  the  Public  Interests,  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  8vo. 
London;  Longmans.  1848. 

This  book  treats  unquestionably  of  the  most  important  subject 
that  can  be  legitimately  included  in  the  domain  of  politics. 
‘The  laws  of  inheritance,’  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  !M'Culloch,  '  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  political  in¬ 
stitutions  ^they  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
social  state  of  a  nation.  Man  acquires  through  their  means 
a  kind  of  preternatural  power  over  the  destiny  of  unborn  gene¬ 
rations.  AVhen  the  legislator  has  established  the  laws  of  suc¬ 
cession,  he  mj\y  rest  from  his  labours.  The  machine,  once  set 
in  motion,  will  go  on  for  ages.*  What  M.  de  Tocqueville 
means  by  /?re/ematural  power  is  obviously  the  influence  which 
one  generation,  by  its  habits,  its  opinions,  its  acts,  whether  em¬ 
bodied  into  Laws  or  not,  very  naturally  exercises  over  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  all  its  following  successors ;  but  this  correction  of  his 
language,  rather  than  his  views,  only  adds  force  to  the  rest  of 
his  observations.  It  brings  home  to  this  generation — by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature — by  the  moral  connection  of  fathers 
with  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — the  full 
and  entire  responsibility,  not  only  of  any  rules  of  succession  to 
property  they  may  enact  or  allow  to  be  enacted,  but  of  any  such 
rules,  which  having  been  in  past  times  enacted,  they  maintain. 
The  prctcniatural  power  being  only  the  influence  of  parents  over 
offspring,  every  existing  race  should  be  especially  careful  in  en¬ 
forcing  or  assenting  to  laws  of  succession  fraught  through  ages 
with  evil  or  with  good.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  prevail  in  every  part 
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of  Europe  arc  closely  connected  with  the  succession  to  propcrtv ; 
and  the  calendars  of  every  nation  inform  us  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  society  have  a  similar  orijjriii.  As 
each  individual’s  possessions  are  well  defined  and  held  sacred  bv 
all  other  men,  so  will  be  the  worldly  rewards  of  honest  industry, 
the  due  stimulus  to  enterprise  and  exertion,  and  so  will  he  the 
morality,  the  mutual  respect,  the  brotherly  harmony  and  love 
of  the  w'liole  society.  The  moral  and  economicfil  etlects  of  the 
laws  regulating  succession  to  property  make  this  subject  of 
unsurpassed  importance. 

That  Mr.  M*Culloch  has  fully  comprehended  and  embraced 
all  these  consequences,  we  cannot  say.  He  treats  historically 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  wills  and  intestate  property 
in  Judaea,  Athens,  Rome,  and  England;  he  describes  the  rise, 
and  estimates  the  influence  of  primogeniture ;  he  refers  to  the 
origin  of  entails,  and  their  eflfects  on  society  ;  he  is  elaborate  on 
compulsory  partition,  particularly  in  France;  he  notices  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  afi’ccting  the  succession  to  leases  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  he  discourses  on  foundations,  death-bed  settle¬ 
ments,  on  community  of  goods  and  agrarian  laws ;  but  he  docs 
not  say  a  word  about  the  right  of  property,  which  must  he  un¬ 
derstood  before  the  rules  for  the  descent  of  property  can  he  ad¬ 
equately  and  fairly  examined.  He  only  incidentally  notices  a 
very  few'  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  existing  right,  and  treats  the 
most  important  of  them  superficiiilly  and  erroneously.  The  best 
parts  of  his  book  are  the  historical  chapter  and  his  account  of 
the  compulsory  partition  of  the  soil  in  France.  As  long  as  he 
has  statutes  to  deal  with,  or  confines  his  attention  to  the  four 
corners  of  some  book  before  him,  and  can  quote  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  statement,  no  man  is  more  to  he  relied  on.  His 
descriptions  of  what  was  done  in  times  heretofore,  and  of  the 
laws  that  were  enacted  and  abrogated,  or  of  what  has  been 
written  of  countries  afar  off,  are  ahvays  instructive ;  but  he  seems 
deficient  in  comprehensive  imagination  *  to  predict  the  present,’ 
as  Turgot  expresses  it,  and  aecordingly  he  fails  whenever  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  realize  the  effects  of  existing  institutions.  Passing  by 
all  that  he  says  of  Juda;a,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  book  which,  treating  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  and  division  of  the  soil  in  France,  is  the  best  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  has  an  intense  interest  for  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  !M‘Culloch  wrote  an  article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review’ 
in  July,  1824,  of  which  the  present  treatise  is  an  amended  and 
enlarged  edition,  impugning  the  French  law  of  equal  succession. 

His  views  have  found  many  antagonists  in  France  and  some  in  I 
England,  and  the  subject  has  latterly  occasioned  much  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  present  work  he  supports  his  opinions  of  1824  by 
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much  ailditional  information,  and  contends  earnestly  for  prirao- 
fjcniturc,  entails,  and  keeping  the  land  in  few  hands  and  in  large 
masses.  He  is  a  determined  opponent  of  equality  and  demo- 
rracv.  From  the  present  condition  of  landed  property  in 
France  he  derives  most  of  the  facts  favourable  to  his  views,  and 
as  they  are  at  once  curious  and  little  known,  we  shall  give  a  fair 
abridgment  of  this  part  of  his  book,  letling  him  speak  for  him¬ 
self  in  our  quotations  : — 

‘  According  to  the  law  of  France,  a  person  with  one  child  may  dispose, 
at  j)leasure,  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  the  child  inheriting  the  other 
moiety  as  legitim  or  matter  of  right ;  a  person  having  two  children  can 
only  dispose  of  a  third  part  of  his  property  ;  and  those  having  more  than 
two,  must  divide  three-fourths  of  their  property  equally  amongst  them, 
one  fourth  part  being  all  that  is  then  left  at  their  dispostd.  When 
a  father  dies  intestate,  his  property  is  equally  divided  amongst  his  chil¬ 
dren  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority.* — p.  80. 

*  The  law  of  compulsory  succession  in  France  (originally  enacted  in 
1791)  was  not  dictated  by  any  large  or  comprehensive  views  of  public 
expediency,  but  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  aristocracy  :  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  spirit  should  have  been  manifested. — p.  81. 

‘  The  official  returns  published  by  order  of ‘government,  supply  authen¬ 
tic  information  in  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  property  in  France,  and  its 
growing  extent.  In  1815,  for  example,  the  land  tax,  or  contribution 
/owcitre,  was  assessed  upon  10,083,751  distinct  properties;  whereas  in 
1835,  it  was  assessed  upon  10,893,528,  and  in  1842,  upon  11,511,841 
such  properties  ;  being  an  increase  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-seven  years 
ending  wMth  1842,  of  no  fewer  than  1,428,090  properties,  great  and 
small !  that  is,  we  believe,  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the 
separate  properties  now  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain ! 

’  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  returns  comprise  all  house  pro¬ 
perties  separately  rated  to  the  contribution  fonciere,  as  well  as  all  landed 
properties ;  and  the  increase  of  the  former  accounts,  no  doubt,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  properties,  which  is  also 
in  part  explained  by  the  division  of  commons,  and  the  extension  ot 
cultivation  over  heaths,  wastes,  etc.,  since  1815.’ — p.  94. 

‘  It  is  necessary  farther  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  properties  in 
the  returns  now  referred  to,  and  the  number  of  proprietors,  are  by  no 
means  identical ;  a  good  manv  of  the  latter  possessing  property  in  dif¬ 
ferent  flrro»(//.s'sr»;we;i/5,andbeingassessed  to  the  land-tax  in  each.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  best  authorities  seem  to  concur  in  thinking 
that  the  total  number  of  proprietors  of  all  descriptions  may  be  estimated 
at  from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000  ;  and  that  of  these  not  fewer  than  from 
4,0(J0,000  to  4,500,000  are  proprietors  of  land !  Hence,  taking  tlie 
latter  at  4,250,000,  and  their  families  at  an  average  of  five  persons  each, 
it  will  be  found  that  of  the  entire  population  of  France,  amounting  in 
1846  to  35,400,486,— 21 ,250,000,  or  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  whole,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  proprietors  !’ — p.  95. 

The  extreme  subdivision  of  the  territory  of  France  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  clearly  evinced  by  the  returns  of  the  assessments  on  the  dif- 
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ferent  properties.  The  contribution  fonciere,  though  there  are  great  iu. 
equalities  in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land ;  and  the  official  returns  show  that  it 
was  assessed  in  1835  and  1842  as  follows,  viz. ; — 


1835. 

1842. 

Properties  asses 

sed  at  less  than  5  fr.  a  year  . 

5.205,411 

5,440.5S0 

— 

from  5  fr.  to  10  fr . 

1,751,994 

1,818.474 

— 

10  —  20  . 

1,514,251  . 

1,014,897 

— 

20  —  30  . 

739,206 

791.7.1 

— 

30  —  50  . 

684,165 

744.911 

— 

50—  100  . 

553,230 

607,956 

— 

100  —  500  . 

398,714 

440,104 

— 

500  —  1000  . 

33,196 

3G.8G2 

— 

1000  and  upwards  . 

13,361 

1 6,346 

10,893,528  11.511,841 


*  It  appears  from  this  table,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  properties  in 
France,  nearly  a  half  are  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.  a  year;  so  that, 
taking  the  assessment,  not  at  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  but  only  at  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  rent,  it  follows  that  about  half  the  properties  in  France 
are  not  worth  more  than  50  fr.,  or  40s.  a  year.  And  as  such  house  pro¬ 
perties  as  are  separately  assessed  usually  exceed  this  amount,  the  neces¬ 
sary  inference  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  small  properties  con¬ 
sist  of  parcels  of  land,  with  or  without  cottages.  It  farther  appears,  that 
of  the  whole  properties  of  France  in  1842,  amounting  to  11,51 1,841,  no 
fewer  than  1 1,018,532  were  assessed  at  less  than  100  fr.  a  year ;  whence, 
taking  as  above  the  assessment  at  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  rent,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  eleven  out  of  every  eleven  and  a  half  properties  are  worth  less 
than  £40  a  year !  And  it  also  appears  that  there  are  only  53,208  pro¬ 
perties  in  France  assessed  at  upwards  of  500  fr.,  or  which  are  worth 
more  than  £200  a  year!’ — pp.  96,  97. 

Mr.  M*Ciillocli  also  quotes  the  case  of  Argcnteuil  to  shew  a 
still  further  subdivision  of  the  soil,  that  commune  contains 
3,830J  acres,  distributed  into  the  extraordinary  number  of 
86,883  separate  parcels.  We  must  now  quote  his  description 
of  the  effects  of  thus  grinding  the  land,  as  M.  de  Tocqucville 
says,  into  the  impalpable  powder  of  democracy  ; — 

*  The  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  parcels  of  land  now  alluded  to,  has 
been  noticed  by  most  of  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  *  L  amour t*  says  M,  de  Tocqucville,  *  de  la  propricte  itnmobi- 
Itrre  ne  se  retrouve  plus  habitellement  que  chez  le  pauvre*  Le  petit  pro^ 
prWtaire  fonder t  qui  a  moins  de  lumtrcs,moins  cT imagination,  et  moins  de 
passions  rue  le  grand,  n*cst  cn  g^n^ral  preoccupe  que  du  dcsir  d* augmenter 
son  domainc ,  (i.  82).  Gamier,  the  well-informed  translator  of  the 

^>\  ealth  of  Nations,  and  an  admirer  of  the  law  of  compulsory  succession. 
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states  that  while  there  is  a  very  keen  demand  in  France  for  small  plots 
of  land,  there  is  comparatively  little  demand  for  moderate-sized  farms. 
He  exemplifies  this  by  stating  that  a  farm  which  w’ould  bring  4,000  frs. 
or  5,000  frs.  a  year  of  rent  (£160  or  £200),  will  not  sell  as  a  whole  for 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years’  purchase,  whereas,  if  it  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  lots,  it  will  most  probably  sell  for  forty  years*  purchase. 
Hence,  when  estates  of  a  good  size  are  brought  to  market,  they  are 
usually  sub-divided ;  and  hence,  also,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that 
small  patches  of  land  are  sought  for  in  France,  as  they  are  sought  for  in 
Ireland,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  in  the  view  of  realising  a 
profit  by  their  cultivation.’ — p.  104. 

'  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  excessive  eagerness  to  get 
hold  of  land,  the  peasant  proprietary  give  for  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  is  worth,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  difficulties 
and  debts : — 

.  ;  .  ‘  A  large  portion  of  land  owners  are  barely  able,  with  all 

their  proverbial  parsimony,  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the  sums  secured 
upon  the  land  ;  and  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  attempting  any  im¬ 
provement,  or  even  of  recovering  from  an  accidental  calamity,  such  as  a 
hail- storm  or  an  inundation.  In  1832  the  debts  secured  by  mortgage 
in  France  amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  1 1,233,000,000  fr. ;  in 
1840  they  had  increased  to  12,544,000,000  fr. ;  and  they  may  at  pre¬ 
sent  (1847)  be  moderately  estimated  at  14,000,000,000  fr.  At  5  per 
cent,  the  interest  on  this  principal  would  amount  to  700,000,000  fr. 
or  twenty-eight  millions  sterling ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  varies  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  supposing  it  to 
average  seven  per  cent.,  its  gross  amount  would  exceed  thirty -nine  mil¬ 
lions  sterling!’ — p.  106. 

.  .  .  *  In  truth  a  large  proportion  of  the  so- called  proprietors  are 

little  better  than  the  slaves  of  creditors,  to  whom  and  to  government 
they  have  very  generally  to  pay  all  that  their  plots  of  land  yield  over 
their  own  scanty  subsistence.  And  when  the  reader  is  further  informed 
that  great  numbers  of  small  properties  are  annually  sold  for  behoof  of  the 
creditors,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  boasted  security  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  is  nearly  as  imaginary  as  their  favourable  position  in  other 
respects.’ — p.  106. 


Miserable  as  this  represents  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
France  to  be,  Michelet  gives  in  his  w’ork  ‘  The  People '  a  far 
darker  picture  of  a  French  peasant,  which  makes  us  believe  that 
they  are  the  dismal  prey  of  harpies : — 

*  Watch  him  before  daylight ;  you  will  find  him  at  work  with  all  his 
family ;  and  even  his  wife,  scarcely  out  of  her  confinement,  creeping 
along  the  dung  earth.  At  noon,  when  rocks  split  with  the  heat, 
when  the  planter’s  negro  takes  repose,  the  volunteer  negro  gets  none. 
Behold  his  food — the  artisan  feeds  better  every  day  than  the  peasant  on 
Sunday.  ,  ,  .  The  land  brings  him  in  two  per  cent.,  and  usury  de- 
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mands  eight ;  that  is  to  say*  usury  is  fighting  against  him  like  five  men 
against  one.  Everv'  year’s  interest  wij)es  away  four  years’  work.  Are 
you  now  surprised  that  this  Frenchman,  this  merry’  singer  of  former 
days,  no  longer  smiles  ?  Are  you  surprised,  if  meeting  him  on  that  land 
which  devours  him,  you  find  him  so  gloomy  ?  In  passing  you  salute  him 
cordially ;  he  will  not  see  you,  but  slouches  his  hat.  Do  not  ask  him 
the  way,  if  he  answers  he  may  perhaps  make  you  turn  your  hack  on 
the  place  you  are  going  to.  Thus  the  peasant  becomes  more  and  more 
bitter  and  retiring.  His  heart  is  too  much  oppressed  to  open  it  to  anv 
sentiment  of  l)enevolence.  He  hates  the  rich,  his  neighbour,  and  U\e 
w'orld.  Alone  in  this  miserable  property  as  in  a  desert  island,  he  becomes 
a  savage.  It  is  insociability  proceeding  from  the  feeling  of  his  miscrv 
renders  it  irremediable ;  it  prevents  him  from  being  on  a  kindly  footing 
with  those  who  ought  to  be  his  helpmates  and  natural  friends.  The  other 
peasants,  he  w’ould  sooner  die  than  advance  one  step  towards  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  townsman  has  no  desire  to  approach  that  fierce- 
looking  man,  he  is  almost  afraid  of  him.  ‘  The  peasant  is  malicious, 
spiteful,  and  capable  of  any  enormity.  It  is  not  safe  to  he  his 
neighbour.* 

If  that  be  the  fruit  of  compulsory  succession  it  has  indeed 
much  to  answer  for;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  peasant  toils 
amazingly,  but  with  comparatively  trifling  success.  The  Hevolu- 
tion,  by  abolishing  the  scignoral  rights  of  the  nobility,  restoring 
freedom  to  internal  commerce,  and  by  sweeping  away  tithes  and 
corvees,  did  much  to  promote  and  improve  agriculture  in 
France.  ‘  But  the  law  of  compulsory  succession  has  gone  far,’ 
says  Mr.  ^HCulloch,  '  to  countervail  these  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vantages;’  and  he  gives  us  this  account  of  cultivation  in 
France : — 

.  .  .  *  Cultivation  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  extended  ;  but  its 

extension  may  be  accompanied  by  a  deterioration  as  well  as  by  an  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  former,  we  fear,  rather  than  t  lie  latter, 
has  l>een  generally  the  case  in  France.  Most  part  of  the  parks,  chases, 
and  other  widely-extended  demesnes  of  the  old  nobility  and  gentry  have 
been  parcelled  out  and  subjected  to  tillage ;  and  the  extent  of  pasture 
and  meadowr  land,  and  the  supply  of  stock,  have  also  been  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  extension  of  tillage 
over  commons  and  wastes,  sufficiently  account  for  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  and  potatoes,  without  laying  any  stress  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Except,  indeed,  in  a  few  particulars,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  culture  of  silk,  vines,  and  garden  plants,  in  which  a 
minute  system  of  husbandry  has  some  advantages  over  that  w’hich  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  a  larger  scale,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  in 
Irench  husbandry.  In  some  respects  it  has  retrograded,  especially  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  stock.  The  law  of  equal  succession  has  been 
strong  enough  to  nullify  all  or  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  coaferretl  on  agriculture  by  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  advances 
made  in  other  departments  of  industry  during  the  present  century.  It 
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is  difficult  to  pay  whether  it  be  most  efficient  as  an  anti-aristocratical  or 
an  anti-agricultural  engine.* — pp.  108,  109. 

The  result  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  comparison  between 
the  productiveness  of  French  and  English  agriculture.  AVe 
quote  this  paragraph  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  it  brings 
distinctly  before  us,  that  the  great  and  prime  object  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  and  division  of  the  land,  is  the  production  of  subsist¬ 
ence — a  principle  that  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  ex¬ 
amining  Mr.  McCulloch’s  views  and  the  views  of  those  who 
regard  property  in  land  as  the  means  of  establishing  or  main¬ 
taining  either  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy : —  ’ ,  v 

.  .  .  *  The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  crops  of  wheat  in  Eng¬ 

land  and  Wales,  in  good  years,  has  been  carefully  estimated  at  thirty- two 
bushels  an  acre,  and  h  Is  certainly  not  under  thirty  bush'els.  But  in 
France  the  produce  of  wheat,  even  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  de¬ 
partments,  is  little  more,  according  to  the  official  returns  and  the  best 
private  authorities,  than  twenty  bushels  an  acre  ;  and  at  an  average  of 
the  entire  kingdom,  it  hardly  amounts  in  a  good  year  to  fourteen  bushels! 
This  result  is  completely  decisive.  .  It  shows  that  one  acre  of  land  in 
England  yields,  from  its  being  . better  farmed,  considerably  more  wheat 
than  two  acres  in  France;  and  if-we  took  barley,  or  oats,  turnips,  beef, 
or  wool  for  a  standard,  the  difference  in  our  favour  would  be  seen  to  be 
still  greater.* 

*  The  state  of  the  agricultural  population  is,  according  to  the  best  na¬ 
tive  authorities,  but  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  agriculture. 

•  Si  en  effet*  says  M.  Lafitte,  ‘  le  manufacturier  des  nos  grandes  id  lies 
est  aussi  avisi^,  aussi  adroit  que  Vhomme  doit  dire  avjourd* hui,  notre  agri- 
culteur  est  aussi  ignorant,  aussi  pauvre  que  dans  les  sidcles  de  la  fdodu- 
lit6 ;  et  nous  avons  Findigente  France  du  quatorzieme  siecle,  pour  con- 
soinmer  les  produits  de  I’ingdnieuse  et  riche  France  de  dix-neuvi^jine 
siecle.  Une  partie  considerable  de  la  population  ne  mange  ni  pain  ni 
viande,  ne  se  nourrit  que  de  quelques  grossiers  legumes,  et  se  couvre  k 
peine  de  quelques  miserables  haillons.’ — pp.  1 17,  1 18. 

‘The  population  of  France  amounts  at  present  (1847)  to  above 
35,400,000,  of  which  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  husbandry  has  been  variously  estitnated  at  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-eight  millions.  And  we  shall  certainly  be  far  within  the  mark  if 
we  suppose  the  agricultural  population  to  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  On  this  hypothesis  it  follows  (laying 
foreign  importations  for  the  moment  out  of  view),  that  every  individual  be- 
longing  to  the  agricultural  class  in  France  produces  food  for  one  and  a  half 
individuals,  or  that  two  agriculturists  supply  food  for  three  persons ;  that 
IS,  for  themselves  and  for  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of  the  other 

•  If  labour  were  taken  for  a  standard,  instead  of  land,  the  result  would 
be  still  more  in  our  favour.  One  man  and  one  horse  in  England,  produce 
more  corn  and  other  agricultural  produce  than  three  men  and  three  horses 
in  France.  Labour  in  the  latter  is  misapplied  and  wasted. 
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classes.  Such  a  state  of  things  contrasts  strangely  with  that  which  ob¬ 
tains  in  this  country.  In  Great  ilritain  the  agricultural  class  does  not 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  population.  But  taking  it  at  tliat 
amount,  it  is  plain  that  every  member  of  the  agricultural  class  of  England 
must,  at  an  average,  supply  food  for  three  individuals,  or  for  two  besides 
himself.  Hence,  while  two  husbandmen  in  France  furnish  a  surplus  of 
food,  above  their  own  consumption,  adequate  for  one  individual,  the  same 
number  of  English  husbandmen  furnish  a  surplus  for  no  fewer  than  four 
individuals ;  showing,  that  as  measured  by  its  capacity  of  providing  for 
the  other  classes  of  the  population,  English  is  to  French  agriculture  as 
four  to  one! — pp.  120,  121. 

Mr.  McCulloch  likewise  show  s  that  horses  have  greatly  dege¬ 
nerated^  notwithstanding  the  etibrts  of  government  to  improve 
the  breed,  and  that  France  for  the  supply  of  her  cavalry  is 
obliged  to  import  annually  Irom  25,000  to  30,000  horses. 
Breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  are  rarely  attempted,  and  the 
consumption  of  butchers’  meat  has  fallen  ofl'  from  13*13  kilog. 
per  head  in  1791  to  11  kilog.  per  head  in  1840,  only  six  per 
cent,  of  the  decrease  having  taken  place  to  1830,  and  eight  per 
cent,  betw  een  1830  and  1840.  ^Vithout  an  abundance  of  cattle 
there  is  no  good  agriculture,  and  thus  the  short  production 
already  noticed,  and  the  deficiency  of  cattle,  throw  light  on  one 
another.  Timber,  also,  is  not  preserved  by  the  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  living  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  even  in  mountainous 
districts,  where  trees  are  necessary  both  for  shelter  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  being  washed  away,  they  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
most  reckless  manner. 

We  have  now*  given  a  summary  of  Mr.  ^I'Culloch’s  proofs 
that  the  law  of  compulsory  succession  in  France  has  deterio¬ 
rated  the  condition  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  cultivator,  has 
deteriorated,  too,  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  has  altogether 
had  a  most  sinister  inllucnce  over  the  condition  of  her  people. 
Me  arc  by  no  means  advocates  of  compulsory  succession  to  a 
man’s  property,  w  hether  it  be  given  to  one  child,  or  equally 
divided  amongst  his  children.  We  can  conceive  no  more  ctfec- 
tual  means  of  weakening  the  parental  authority,  and  lessening 
the  incentives  to  virtue,  tlmn  to  make  children,  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature,  independent  of  parents.  'Whatever  may  be 
the  behaviour  of  the  child,  the  law  in  France  confers  on  him 
a  full  share  of  his  parents’  possessions.  An  illustration  of  this 
point  was  afforded  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  \ork.  After  describing  the  peculiar 
attention  he  had  received  from  his  *  dear  sou  Egerton,  with 
whom  the  infirmities,  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  life,  had  con¬ 
nected  him  more  intimately  than  the  other  members  of  bis 
family,’  the  archbishop,  from  these  praiseworthy  and  all-sufll- 
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cient  motives,  constituted  that  gentleman  his  residuary  legatee. 
In  France  he  could  have  bestowed  no  such  reward  ou  his 
kindest  friend,  and  he  might  have  been  left  to  die  surrounded 
only  by  impatient  and  quarrelling  heirs,  sure  of  equally  divid¬ 
ing  amongst  them  the  bulk  of  his  possessions.  As  if  to  mark 
the  principle  which  ought  to  have  been  followed,  the  law  would 
allow  him  to  dispose  freely  of  a  fourth  part  of  his  property,  but 
the  rest,  as  if  it  were  not  his,  is  inexorably  appropriated  by  the 
law.  With  a  due  right  of  property  such  a  law  is  inconsistent. 
It  takes  from  the  owner  that  full  and  complete  mastery,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  property.  Like  a  man^s  limbs,  it  is  his 
own.  He  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  and,  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  w  ill  be  as  sure  to  preserve  it  as  he  is  to  preserve  his 
body.  Political  society,  all  government  and  law,  are  established 
to  preserve,  not  to  create,  the  right  of  property ;  and  for  the 
law  thus  to  take  away  from  a  man  his  right  over  any  part  of  his 
property,  is  unjust,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  duty  of  the 
lawgiver.  We  mark  this,  to  show  distinctly  that  we  do  not 
object  to  Mr.  M‘CulloclPs  doctrines  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  compulsory  partition,  —  we  are  enemies  to  that ;  but  we 
object  to  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  that  he  has  overrated  the  effects  of 
the  law  of  1791 ;  that  many  of  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
refers  are  not  the  consequences  of  that  law,  but  of  the  law  of 
entail  and  primogeniture,  and  that  his  advocacy  of  a  compul¬ 
sory  agglomeration  of  the  soil  for  the  maintenance  of  an  aristo¬ 
cracy,  is  as  erroneous  as  the  compulsory  distribution  of  the  land 
by  law,  to  extinguish  or  prevent  one. 

First,  then,  as  to  his  having  overrated  the  effects  of  the  law 
of  1791.  Mr.  M'Culloch  ascribes  the  whole  of  tlie  backward¬ 
ness  of  French  agriculture,  in  comparison  to  that  of  England, 
and  the  deterioration  of  cattle  in  France,  to  the  law  of  compul¬ 
sory  succession.  That  appears  to  us  hardly  honest,  or  verv 
dull.  For  a  similar  statement  quoted  by  him,  was  made  by 
Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  France  before  the  law  of  com¬ 
pulsory  succession  was  passed,  and  while  the  aristocracy,  though 
®^^bg^*riug  under  repeated  blows,  were  yet  in  possession  of  their 
property  and  power.  Mr.  McCulloch  inducts  us  into  error, 
therefore,  when  he  ascribes  the  whole  of  the  present  backward¬ 
ness  to  that  law'.  He  tells  us,  ‘  It  is  customary  at  this  moment 
in  several  of  the  southern  departments  of  France,  as  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago,  to  thrash  corn  by  treading  it  with 
horses  and  oxen ;  and  in  some  parts,  the  ploughs  now  in  use 
arc  fac-similes  of  those  described  by  Virgil.'  That  only  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  democracy  has  made  no  more  progress  in  im¬ 
proving  agriculture  in  France,  in  half  a  century,  than  aristo¬ 
cracy  made  in  eighteen  centuries.  The  blame  is  obviously 
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more  due  to  the  aristocracy  which  existed  iu  splendour  for 
mauy  ages,  and  left  its  own  thoughts  and  luibits  impressed  on 
succeeding  generations,  than  to  the  democracy  it  had  educated 
and  influenced,  and  which  has  been  in  possession  of  tlie  land 
only  half  a  century.  There  is  no  more  detestable  and  unimprov¬ 
able  system  of  ’ cultivation  than  that  carried  on  by  Metavers, 
and  that  system  long  existed  in  France  (it  still  exists)  iu  con¬ 
junction  .with  primogeniture  and  entails.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  Ikfr.  McCulloch's  description  of  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  in  France  is  correct,  he  is  incorrect  in  ascribing  its 
backwardness  entirely  to  the* law  of  1791. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  book,  that  equality  is  as 
]M.  llossi,  quoted  by  him,  expresses  it,  '  in  the  manners  of  the 
French,  being  agreeable  both  to  the  democratic  spirit  and  the 
sentiment  of  justice.'  lint  equality  did  not  arise  in  a  d;iv. 
Small  farms,  and  a  pretty  equal  distribution  of  very  sinall 
means,  distinguished  the  bulk  of  the  French  rural  population, 
exclusive  of  the  nobility  before  the  Revolution.  Arthur  Young 
makes  the  observations  quoted  by  Mr.  !M^Culloeh,  relative  to 
the  state  of  agriculture,  to  prove  the  injuriousness  in  France  of 
small  farms  and  a  peasant  proprietiiry.  They  existed,  then, 
prior  to  the  law  of  1791.  . 

‘  Small  properties,’  says  ^lichclet,  iu  his  work  already  quoted, 

'  are  nothing  new  in  France.  People  have  erroneously  imagined 
that  they  were  constituted  at  the  last  crisis,  and  at  once;  that 
they  arc  accidents  of  the  Revolution — a  mistake.  The  Revolu- 
tion  found  this  movement  far  advanced,  and  itself  sprung  from 
it.'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  dividing  the  land  into  snudl 
patches,  accompanied  by  a  detestable  system  of  cultivation,  was 
common  in  France,  in  conjunction  with  entails  and  primogeni¬ 
ture,  for  many  years,  not  to  say  ages,  before  the  law  of  com¬ 
pulsory  succession  was  heard  of.  That  practice  was  living  in 
the  hcairts  and  habits  of  the  people  before  the  Revolution.  Nor 
is  it  found  incompatible  with  entails  and  primogeniture  in  other 
countries. 

Only  a  blind  attachment  to  a  foregone  conclusion  could,  wc 
think,  have  prevented  Mr.  M‘Culloch  from  seeing  that  all  the 
evils  which  he  ascribes  in  France  to  the  law  of  compulsory 
partition,  exist,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  in  Ireland,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  Ilow’cvcr  much 
the  want  of  other  employment  may  have  driven  tenants  to 
subdivide  the  farms,  the  bulk  of  the  landed  property  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  entailed,  and  devolves  on  the  eldest  son.  The  owners 
of  entailed  estates,  without  regard  to  the  proper  size  for  farm, 
in  order  to  preserve  or  augment  their  political  influence,  which 
is  wholly  the  ofispriug  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  in  many 
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cases  divided  the  land  into  numerous  small  holdings,  so  that  entail 
and  primogeniture,  instead  of  securing  the  appropriation  of  the 
land  into  large  farms,  were  really  the  caiuses  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  being  split  into  small  portions.  One  of  the  remedies, 
in  fact,  the  chief  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  for  Ireland, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  actual  facts,  and  brought  forward  in 
parliament  by  ministers,  is  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates. 
The  law  is  actually  required  to  step  in,  and  break  entails  in  Ire¬ 
land,  to  set  aside  the  right  of  primogeniture,  to  divide  the  land, 
and  send  it  freely  into  the  market,  in  order  to  its  more  profit¬ 
able  and  convenient  use. 

‘  The  master  evil  of  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland,’  says 
a  writer,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,^  *  is  the  law  of  entail,  and 
the  encumbrances  which  seldom  fail  to  accumulate  upon  en¬ 
tailed  estates.'  ‘  Proprietors  of  estates,’  observes  the  author  of 
an  excellent  pamphlet  which  has  recently  appeared  on  this 
subject,  'are  too  often  but  mere  nominal  holders,  without 
influence  or  power  over  the  persons  holding  under  them.  Their 
real  condition  is  often  pitiable  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  retrieve  the  estates.  The  burden  of  debt, 
or  the  evils  of  improvident  leases,  are  fastened  upon  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  owner  into  a  mere  annuitant, 
often  glad  to  obtain  from  a  good  estate  a  mere  annuity  (often 
payment  of  the  encumbrances  thereon,  and  the  public  burdens) 
for  his  own  subsistence.  Proprietor  and  tenant  arc  equally  pow  er- 
less  for  good ;  and  the  w  hole  kingdom  sutFers  from  the  disorders 
w  hich  have  resulted  from  this  state  of  m//  property  in  Ireland.' 

Similar  facts  to  those  found  in  France  and  in  Ireland,  arc 
observed  in  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands,  the  estates  arc 
mostly  entailed,  primogeniture  prevails,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  occupying  small  portions  of  land  are  generally  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  and  lately,  like  the  Irish,  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  The  Earl  of  Devon,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  *  speaking  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Ireland,  says :  'I. recently  visited  a  part  of 
Scotland,  which  presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  some 
districts  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  but  exhibits  in 
Its  present  appearance  a  strong  contrast  to  anything  we  can 
witness  in  that  country.  The  most  striking  instances  of  suc¬ 
cessful  exertion  in  agricultural  improvement  with  which  I  am 
ftcquainted,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Gordon  estates,  in  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  succeeded  to  it  in  the  year  1830,  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon.'  Then  the 

•  Letter  from  an  Irish  proprietor  to  the  ministers  of  religion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 
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noble*  earl  f^oes  on  to  describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
cottier  tenants  on  the  Gordon  estates,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  effect  improvement.  Ilis  Grace  deserves 
credit  for  his  exertions  to  consolidate  the  farms,  but  the  neces. 
sity  for  that  demonstrates  that  the  very  worst  division  of  the 
land  amongst  the  most  miserable  of  peasantries,  is  met  uith  in 
Scotland  on  large  and  strictly-entailed  properties,  as  w  ell  as  in 
Ireland.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  Air.  Al^Culloeh 
has  not  only  overrated  the  effects  of  compulsory  succession,  but 
has  ascribed  effects  to  that  which,  existing  in  conjunction  with 
entails  and  primogenitures,  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  caused 
by  them  as  by  the  opposite  enactment. 

The  great  defect  of  the  book,  of  all  Mr.  M^Culloch^s  reason¬ 
ing,  of  the  modem  system  of  political  economy,  of  w  hich  Mr. 
AI‘Culloch  is  one  of  the  pillars,  resting  entirely  on  different 
foundations,  from  Adam  Smithes  system ;  and,  indeed,  the  great 
defect  of  all  politicians  and  all  political  systems,  is  to  ascribe 
too  much  influence  to  legislation,  and  too  little  to  the  natural 
and  contemporaneous  circumstances  which  govern  the  actions 
of  mankind.  Tlie  law  of  Gavelkind,  or  equal  succession,  has 
been  in  existence  for  ages  in  Kent,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  without  leading  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  the 
occupied  land  which  has  taken  place  in  France,  both  before  and 
since  the  law  of  compulsory  succession,  and  which  has  taken 
jdace  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  there  is 
no  such  law.  A  law  similar  to  that  of  Gavelkind  has  prevailed, 
too,  for  ages  in  the  republics  or  lands,  as  they  arc  technically 
called,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  Friezland,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  without  ever  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  inconvenient  diminution  of  the  size  of  farms.  If 
such  a  diminution  have  taken  place  in  Belgium,  it  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  decay  or  annihilation  of 
trade,  and  other  collateral  circumstances,  than  of  the  similar 
law  of  succession  that  prevailed  both  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

‘In  Flanders,'  says  AI.  Passy,  ‘such  was  the  rise  of  rent 
which  small  cultivators  offered  for  the  land,  that  the  great 
farmers  shrank  from  the  competition ;  and  in  a  short  time,  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  districts  which  provision  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Antwerp,  and  all  the  other  towns  which  gave  so  much 
eclat  to  the  middle  ages,  very  small  possessions  were  only  to  be 
seen.*  * 

This  points  distinctly  to  the  cause  of  the  division  of  the  soil 
in  I  landers,  though  M.  Passy  has  overlooked  it.  The  towns 
which  gave  great  eclat  to  the  middle  ages,  from  circumstances 

•  On  Large  and  Small  Farms,  b\’  II.  Passy.  translated,  with  Notes. 
London.  I84S.  ^ 
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whicli  we  do  not  now  need  to  inquire  into,  except  to  say  they 
were  not  connected  with  succession  to  property,  fell  into  decay  ; 
their  trade  passed  away,  and  there  ceased  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  demand,  by  the  continual  extension  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  Belgium,  for  other  than  agricultural  labour, 
and  there  were  no  other  means  extending  with  the  growth  of 
population  of  procuring  substance  and  wealth.  Population, 
though  checked,  still  increased  ;  and  as  it  increased,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  being  still  more  checked,  competition  for 
subsistence  was  directed  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  land.  * 
Profit  in  all  business  declined ;  the  amount  of  profit  necessary 
to  enable  a  large  farmer  to  carry  on  his  operations  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  little  cultivator,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  subsistence  submitted  to  drudgery  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  the  opulent  farmer,  formed  to  some  extent  on  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  towns.  The  important  fact,  therefore, 
which  elucidates  the  whole  subject  is,  that  the  land  was  divided 
into  small  farms  in  Belgium,  and  large  farms  were  put  an  end  to, 
because  the  people  lost  those  other  extending  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  besides  the  land  w  hich  they  had  wdien  the  towns  mentioned 
flourished. 

The  case  is  not  dissimilar  in  Ireland.  England,  by  her  laws, 
put  down  and  extinguished  the  manufactures  of  Ireland.  ]ly 
confining  trade  to  corporate  towns,  which  were  exclusively 
protestaut,  she  repressed,  if  she  did  not  annihilate,  trade  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  had  no  colonies  of  their  owm,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  trade  with  those  of  England.  From  whatever 
causes  it  mav  have  arisen,  it  is  notorious  that  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland  and  the  town  |K)pulation  of  Ireland 
have  been,  comparatively,  amazingly  trifling — almost  nil — and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  increasing  population  have  been  driven  to 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  exclusively  from  the  land,  which 
their  necessities  drove  them  to  divide  and  subdivide.  Thus  it 
has  come  about,  that  the  extensive  estates  of  such  proprietors 
as  Sir  11.  O.  Donnel,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord 
Lucan,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  the  same  as  the  estates  of  those  noble  lords  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  been  divided  into  almost  innumerable  small  farms. 
That,  too,  was  the  case  with  the  estate  that  had  descended  to 
the  late  Major  Mahon,  and  the  removal  from  the  land  of  some 
of  the  occupiers  with  a  view  to  consolidate  the  farms,  was,  at 
least,  the  remote  cause  of  his  murder.  In  Ireland,  then,  as  in 
Belgium,  the  land  has  been  divided  into  small  and  inconvenient 
portions,  as  farms — not  as  estates — unprofitable  to  the  culti¬ 
vators,  and  injurious  to  the  community,  because  there  have 
been  no  other  means  than  the  land  of  providing  for 
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population  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  ever  tends  to  in¬ 
crease. 

Is  not  the  same  fact  characteristic  of  France  ?  She  has  lost 
nearly  all  her  colonies,  and  has  no  outlet  for  her  increasinj^ 
people.  Till  1815,  war  both  thinned  their  numbers  and  pro¬ 
vided  them  some  employment  out  of  France,  accountinj^  for  the 
slower  progress  of  division  of  the  land  mentioned  by  ^Ir. 
M'Culloch  in  the  earlier,  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  |)eriod 
since  1701.  Compared  to  England,  France  has  made  compara- 
tivelv  no  progress  as  a  manufacturing  nation  ;  while  scores  of 
great  towns  have  grown  up  England,  swarming  with  a  manu¬ 
facturing  population,  the  bulk  of  the  French,  like  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish,  depend  exclusively  on  the  land  for  subsistence.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  English,  and  only  about  one- fifth  of  the  French, 
according  to  Michelet,  live  in  tow  ns,  and  arc  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures.*  ‘  Except  in  Ireland,^  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  '  there  is  in 
no  European  state  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  immediately 
dependent  on  the  soil.  The  number  of  families  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  very  diflerent  from  the  number  so  engaged  in  Ire¬ 
land — 638  in  1(X)0,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  while  the  number 
BO  engaged  in  England  is  only  282  in  1000.  Since  1827,  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  France  has  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  613  with  a  tonnage  of  3*839,  w  hile  those  of  England, 
in  the  same  period,  have  increased  18*121  in  number,  and  in 
tonnage  1  176*731.  The  whole  trade  of  Fnance — that  is,  of 
vc'^sels  entering  inwards  and  departing  outwards,  of  which  a 
very  large  proportion,  nearly  two-thirds,  were  foreign,  was 
measured  in  18 ll,  by  3,288,008  tons;  the  whole  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  10,346,769  tons,  t  Tliese 
sums  indicate  relatively  the  employments  other  than  those  of 
the  land  by  which  the  people  obtain  subsistence.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  frontier  trade  of  France,  of  w  hich 
England  has  none.  Neglecting  that,  however,  which  can 
scarcely  amount  to  1,000,000  tons,  as  the  communication 
between  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  partly  takes 
place  by  sea,  we  may  state  roughly,  that  our  26,000,000  people 
have  more  than  three  times  as  much  other  employment  as  a 
means  of  gaining  subsistenee,  than  the  35,000,(XX)  French. 
Precisely  the  same  circumstance,  therefore,  that  has  operated  in 
past  times  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  and  is  now  operating  so 
fatally  on  the  latter,  shows  that  the  want  of  other  means  of  subsist- 

•  The  proportions  given  by  Mr.  Porter  arc,  in  England,  72  of  town 
population  in  the  100  to  2S  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  France,  the  town 
ponuUlion  is  put  down  by  him  at  7,000,000,  out  of  32,000,000. 

t  Report  of  the  Navigation  Committee— Mr.  G.  R.  Porter’s  evidence. 
Economist,  Jan.  1st. 
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ence  than  the  land  is  operating  in  France,  and  is  the  living  and 
acting  cause — not  the  dead  piece  of  parchiiient  or  the  decree  of 
1791 — of  tlie  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil.  Population  will 
increase,  if  possible;  the  people  will,  if  possible,  live;  and,  if 
possible,  they  will  live  by  honest  means;  and  having  in  France 
little  other  means  than  the  land,  the  increasing  population  is 
compelled  to  have  recourse  almost  exclusively  to  that. 

England,  and  part  of  Scotland,  are  placed  under  dilferent 
circumstances,  and  by  the  different  results  teach  the  same 
lesson.  More  than  the  half  the  land  in  Scotland  is  under 
strict  entail;  in  the  highlands,  where  there  has  hitherto  been 
little  or  no  manufacturing  and  commercial  employment  for  the 
people,  and  they  have  not  been  very  ready  to  emigrate,  the 
land  has  been  divided  into  small  crofts  or  farms ;  >in  the  low¬ 
lands,  where  other  employment  has  been  accessible,  and  where 
the  profit  made  by  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  their 
style  of  living  have  been,  to  some  extent,  the  guides  of  the 
capitalists  who  have  employed  their  capital  in  land,  the  farms 
are  all  rather  large  than  small ;  at  least,  they  are  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  size,  suitiable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  and 
the  means  of  the  cultivators.  So  in  England,  the  population, 
finding  in  our  growing  trade  and  manufactures  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  the  land,  it  has  not  been  divided, — notwith¬ 
standing  Gavelkind,  in  Kent,  Wales,  and  parts  of  Middlesex 
and  Lincolnshire, — into  minute  portions  for  occupation,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  Highlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  fortunes 
acquired  by  town  capitalists,  influence  the  capitalists  who  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil;  in  fact,  the  savings  of  the  town  overflow  on  the 
land,  and  large  establishments  in  manufactures  and  commerce 
lead  to  proportionately  large  farms.  There  is,  of  course,  every¬ 
where  something  like  good  sense  and  common  sense  amongst 
the  people,  and  the  size  of  farms  is  settled  by  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  nature  of  their  agrieulture.  In  Ireland,  a  dire 
necessity  forces  the  division  of  the  soil ;  in  England,  no  such 
necessity  is  in  operation ;  and,  though  the  law  of  inheritance 
and  the  law  regulating  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  be  nearly 
the  same  iu  both  countries,  the  results  are,  in  the  one  case, 
extreme  destitution — in  the  other,  great  wealth.  The  main 
cause  of  all  the  difference  is,  that  the  English  have  for  many 
years  had  in  their  increasing  trade  in  their  growing  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  in  their  numerous  colonies,  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  the  soil,  which  the  Irish  did  not  and  do  not  possess.  In 
other  words,  commerce  and  manufactures  giving  subsistence  to 
many,  opulence  to  some,  and  large  fortunes  to  a  few,  are  the 
causes  why  land  is  not  minutely  divided  for  occupation  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
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want  of  them  is  the  cause  why  land  is  minutely  divided  in 
France  and  Ireland.  At  least,  it  is  plain  that  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  powerful  than  the  law,  determine  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  soil,  all  of  which  Mr.  McCulloch  has  overlooked, 
from  an  unwarrantable  eagerness,  as  appears  to  us,  to  defend 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  Enj^land. 

Not  one  word  docs  Mr.  M‘Culloch  say  against  the  present 
government  of  France;  yet  its  expenditure  in  peace  on  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  exceeds  that  of  Napoleon  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
victories.  ‘  The  whole  cost  of  liis  army,’  says  M.  Michel,  Cheva¬ 
lier  in  tlie  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  ‘  was  809,000,000  francs,  in 
the  tlircc  years  between  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  and 
the  battle  of  Austcrlitz,  or  270,000,(X)0  francs  a  year.’  Tiie  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  the  French  army  at  present,  under  the  inglorious 
Napoleon  of  peace,  is  very  nearly  41)0,000,000;  in  1840  it  was 
396,412,918.  Tliis  exorbitant  taxation  falling  chiefly  on  the 
land,  while  French  commerce  is  notoriously  going  to  decay,  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  misery  of  the  peasantry ;  but  it  is  never 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  influential  circumstance  which 
prevent  the  land  being  parcelled  out  in  roods  and  acres  in 
England,  is  the  comparative  abundance  of  other  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  subsistence  than  the  soil ;  and  that  the  influential  circum¬ 
stance  which  leads  to  its  being  parcelled  out  in  such  small 
portions  in  France,  Ireland,  and  Belgium,  is  the  comparative 
deficiency  of  other  means  of  obtaining  subsistence,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  inquiry,  on  Mr.  McCulloch’s  statement — that  the 
agriculture  of  England,  or  large  farms,  produces  for  the  com- 
munitv  so  much  more  than  the  ajn*iculture  of  France,  or  small 
farms — whether  the  equal  division  of  the  soil,  or  entails  and 
primogeniture,  and  retaining  the  land  by  law',  in  a  few  hands, 
be  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  altogether  most  favourable  to  fluding  other  means 
of  subsistence  lor  the  people  than  the  laud  ?  Not  to  mince  or 
disguise  the  matter,  the  question  at  issue,  on  the  premises  laid 
down  by  Mr.  McCulloch  is,  wdiethcr  the  democratic  or  the 
aristocratic  appropriation  of  the  soil  be  most  favourable  to  the 
development,  first,  of  every  other  industry  than  agriculture ; 
and,  subsc(iuently,  of  agriculture  itself.  That  the  progress  of 
other  arts  contributes  to  its  perfection,  is  certain ;  and  those 
other  arts  providing  for  numerous  wants,  besides  the  mere  want 
of  subsistence,  not  to  make  progress  in  them — meaning,  all  the 
arts  connected  with  or  growing  from  commerce  and  nianufac- 
advance  in  civilization.  Thus,  the  inquiry 
V  Inch  of  the  two  species  of  appropriation  is  most  favourable  to 
tie  dc\elopmcnt  oi  other  industry  than  agriculture? — is  really 
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an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  political  appropriation  of  the 
soil  on  the  progress  of  civilization.  Though  Mr.  McCulloch 
sneers  rather  at  the  United  States,  and  says,  ^AVhen  America 
is  as  densely  peopled  as  France,  the  practise  of  compulsory  par¬ 
tition,  should  it  exist  so  long,  will  be  as  ruinous  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,^  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  United  States  are  not  now  exclusively  given  to 
agriculture ;  that  commerce  and  manufactures  share  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  contribute  to  their  wealth;  that  factories  and  found¬ 
ries  arc  mingled  with  cultivated  fields;  that  busy  towns  arc 
planted  on  their  sea-borders,  and  their  mighty  rivers  are 
traversed  by  monster  steam-ships,  far  surpassing  idl  that  France 
])ossessc8,  in  size  and  in  numbers;  that  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  ill  modern  times,  railroads,  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  the  United  States; — in  short,  that  their  democratic  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  soil  is  consistent  with  a  rapid  progress  in  varied 
industry,  promising  them,  when  their  whole  soil  is  appro¬ 
priated,  and  their  country  as  densely  peopled  as  Belgium,  a 
continued  and  vast  extension  of  all  the  means,  other  than  the 
soil  by  which  the  most  advanced  people  of  the  old  world  now 
obtain  subsistence.  That  statement  augurs  well  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  appropriation  of  the  soil. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear,  that  the  superior  progress  of 
England,  in  comparison  to  France,  as  stated  by  Mr.  M‘Culloch, 
is  ail  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  his  view.  Confining 
ourselves,  as  he  docs,  to  the  period  since  the  Revolution,  we 
might  become  as  he  is,  an  advocate  of  entail  and  primogeniture. 
But,  remembering  that  there  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Arthur  Young,  a  great  ditfcrcnce  in  the  relative  progress  of  the 
two  nations  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  feudal  laws 
relative  to  land  were  more  relaxed  in  England  than  in  France, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  we  come  to  a  directly  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  and,  including  in  our  estimate  the  period  before  and 
since  the  Revolution,  we  trace  the  superior  progress  of  England 
to  the  approximation  of  her  laws  to  the  system  of  democratic 
appropriation.  The  habits  of  nations  arc  not  formed  in  a  day ; 
and  Mr.  McCulloch's  error  arises  from  his  attributing  to  tlie 
law  of  1791,  habits  that  were  previously  in  existence,  the  result 
of  the  previous  appropriation  of  the  soil,  and  previously-existing 
laws  of  succession.  The  point  really  at  issue  is,  What  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  soil  is  favourable  to  industry  ?  Mr.  McCulloch 
admits,  that  the  equal  division  of  the  land  in  France  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  little  proprietors  to  labour  unceasingly;  but  they 
labour  unskilfully.  Arthur  Y^oung  records,  that  a  French 
peasant  waited  a  whole  day  selling  a  fowl,  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  At  that  period  as  now,  the  French  peasants  wanted  skill. 
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Before  the  llevolution,  the  court,  mainly  composed  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  the  body  of  those  great  proprietors,  the  whole 
noblesse  connected  with  them,  the  superior  clergy,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  long  robe,  all  taking  their  cue  from  the  court, 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  industrial  occupations.  The 
bourgeoisie  were  a  despised  class ;  the  peasantry  w  ere  still  more 
despised.  All  the  talent,  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  were  misdirected  by  the  great  lauded  proprietors 
to  the  attainment  of  national  power,  by  war,  by  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  and  hence  to  them  and  to  the  aristocratic  institu¬ 
tion  of  property,  which,  obtained  in  Franee  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion,  is  due  the  backwardness  in  the  skill  of  the  peasantry,  and 
the  deficiency  of  other  means  of  obtaining  subsistence  in  France, 
than  the  land,  which  prevailed  then  and  prevail  to  this  day. 

Though  the  Revolution  abolished  many  gross  oppressions,  it 
could  not  immediately  alter  the  habits  either  of  the  ruled  or 
tlie  ruling  classes.  The  former  having  had  a  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  land  deeply  impressed  on  them  through  ages, 
by  the  latter  seizing  the  soil  as  the  source  of  power  and  wealth, 
and  despising  the  occupations  of  the  bourgeoisiCy  clung  to  the 
land  as  the  only  means  of  support.  The  aristocracy  founded 
their  power  on  its  distribution  ;  the  democracy,  naturally  imitat¬ 
ing  them,  based  their  newly-acquired  power  also  on  its  distri¬ 
bution.  The  revolutionary  government  founded  on  the  new 
distribution  of  the  soil,  encouraged,  as  governments  are  w  ont  to 
encourage,  though  not  successfully,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Other  nations  were  stigmatized  as  shopkeepers.  Licenses  or 
patents  were  required  to  be  taken  out  for  the  exercise  of  every 
employment.  Onerous  tarills  restricting  vitrious  kinds  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  absolutely  preventing  and  prohibiting  other  kinds, 
long  were  and  still  are  in  existence.  Labour  was  not,  and  is 
not  free.  The  old  habits  of  anti- revolutionary  France,  as 
well  as  the  protracted  war,  supplied  the  place  of  restrictions,  or 
came  to  their  aid,  and  forced  the  people  to  rely  altogether  on 
their  own  soil.  The  agriculturists,  the  graziers  of  France,  as 
well  as  their  nascent  cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  were  pro¬ 
tected — that  is,  stified  by  law.  To  encourage  home  agriculture 
was  ns  natural  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  France,  betore  the 
Revolution,  as  to  those  of  England  ;  and  thus  the  laws  founded 
on  the  moral  habits  or  minds  of  the  people,  as  formed  before 
the  Revolution,  have,  since  the  Revolution,  suppressed  and 
they  continue  to  this  day  to  be  unfavourable  to  numerous  arts 
by  which  the  people  might  live.  To  check  the  progress  of  other 
arts  and  other  industries,  is  to  stifle  the  market  for  the  ])roduce 
of  the  agriculturist.  The  backward  state  of  agriculture  in 
V  ranee  is  the  consequence  of  the  backward  state  of  other  indus- 
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trioiis  arts,  and  the  want  of  manufacturing  consumers,  both  of 
wliicli  were  and  are  caused  by  the  aristocratic  appropriation  of 
the  soil  which  obtained  before  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  ^RCulloch  supposes  that  the  aristocratic  appropriation  of 
the  soil  which  obtains  in  England,  stimulates  the  love  of  wealth 
and  euterprize.  But  there  never  was,  and  probably  never  will 
he  any  lack  of  the  love  of  wealth  and  enterprise;  and  both 
are  as  conspicuous  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  In 
each  of  these  countries  these  quiilitics  are  much  superior  to  the 
same  qualities  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  aristocratic  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  soil  obtains,  and  that  superiority  is  plainly  not 
the  consequence  of  aristocratic  appropriation.  It  is  avowed, 
however,  that  the  corn-laws,  w  hich  checked  manufactures  and 
commerce,  were  maintained  to  keep  up  aristocratic  practices, 
and  give  a  preponderance  to  the  land  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
if  the  aristocracy  did  not  succeed  in  stifling  all  the  industry  w  hich 
is  fed  by  foreign  supplies,  they  tried.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
obvious,  that  the  great  market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
great  stimulus  to  agricultural  activity  is  supplied  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  labour.  TIic  rapid 
extension  of  this  in  England,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  agriculture.  To  check  or  suppress  that  is  to  de¬ 
prive  agriculture  of  its  reward  ;  and  thus  the  desire  to  aggran¬ 
dize  the  aristocracy,  embodied  into  a  corn-law,  did  far  more  to 
retard  agriculture  in  England,  than  all  the  premiums  bestowed 
by  aristocratic  agricultural  societies  did  to  promote  it.  Our 
greater  progress  in  agriculture,  than  the  progress  made  by  the 
French,  is  due  to  our  greater  progress  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  that  has  taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
spite  of,  our  aristocratic  appropriation  of  the  soil.  In  every 
form  in  which  it  can  be  looked  at,  that  appropriation  retards 
and  has  retarded  the  application  of  industry  to  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  the  soil,  and  has  been,  Jind  is  a  cause,  though 
in  klnglaud  it  is  counteracted  by  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
manufactures — why  farms  for  occupation  are  small,  w  hile  estates 
are  large.  If  this  view’  be  correct,  our  landowners  have  to  thank 
the  free-trade  spirit  of  the  age,  and  have  to  thank  persons  wiser 
than  they  are  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates.  Had  not 
other  employment  as  a  means  of  subsistence  been  found  for  the 
people,  they  must  have  all  gone  upon  the  land  here  as  in  France; 
and  every  park  in  the  empire  would,  before  now,  have  been  cut 
up  into  potato  gardens. 

AVe  have  now  shown,  w’c  think,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  much 
overrated  the  effects  of  the  law  of  1791,  and  wrongly  attributed 
to  it  the  consequences  of  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  We 
may  strengthen  our  argument  by  one  other  consideration. 
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Snpj>osc  a  law  of  equal  and  compulsory  partition  applied  to 
England,  it  would  aftect  chiefly  real  not  personal  property.  At 
present,  the  latter  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
child,  which  such  a  law  would  prevent  being  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  is  pretty  equally  divided,  as  the  rule,  at  death,  amongst 
the  children.  The  law  would  affect  chiefly  those  properties  that 
are  now  subject  to  entail  and  primogeniture.  It  would  ensure 
an  equal  division  amongst  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  land¬ 
holders.  The  destruction  of  titles  and  rank  would  not  be  its 
necessary  consequence  here ;  they  accompanied  it,  indeed,  in 
France,  the  consequence  of  a  revolution,  wliich  even  Mr. 
M‘Culloeh  excuses  if  not  justifies,  by  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  aristocracy.  No  revolution  taking  place,  we  have  to  ima¬ 
gine,  as  an  illustration  of  the  eft’cct  of  a  law  of  compulsory 
partition,  singly,  separately,  and  exclusively  considered,  wliat 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  law  here  ? 

It  would  not  at  once  extinguish  in  all  ranks  the  pride  of 
birth  and  the  love  of  wealth.  They  would  continue,  and  be 
only  slowly  altered.  The  younger  members  of  families  would 
be  desirous,  iu  many  cases,  to  preserve  the  rank  and  honour  of 
their  houses.  They  would  bargain  and  deal  with  their  elder 
brothers.  The  elder  brothers,  aware  of  the  new  diflicultics 
thrown  in  their  way,  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  try  and 
provide  means  to  buy  their  younger  brothers*  shares,  and  there 
would  he  a  prevailing  disposition  probably  even  in  the  family  of 
landlords  to  avoid,  to  some  extent,  a  partition  that  must  degrade 
the  family.  The  law  not  being  enforced  here  by  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  landowners  and  the  forced  sale  of  their  estates,  would 
be  miserably  defective  iu  causing  a  division  of  the  soil,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  France.  If  such  a  partition  took  place  at  all,  while 
there  arc  so  many  careers  open  to  industry  and  enterprize,  it 
would  be  by  slow  degrees ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  division 
of  property,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
each  youngest  son  of  a  landholder  would  turn  farmer,  and  that 
farms  would  be  inconveniently  divided  because  property  was 
split.  The  merchant,  the  professional  man,  the  manufacturer, 
the  trader,  would  still  desire  to  accumulate  wealth ;  the  means 
of  accumulation  would  rather  be  augmented  than  diminished  by 
the  change,  large  fortunes  would  still  be  made,  and  some  of 
them  invested  in  land ;  the  church  >vould  still  offer,  the  law, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  service  would  still  offer  their  prizes 
to  ambition,  and  only  slowly  and  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
would  equality  of  possessions  make  its  way,  if  at  all  amongst 
us.  The  great  mass  of  our  un propertied  population  could 
neither  be  provided  for,  nor  got  rid  of.  All  that  they  would  expect, 
all  that  we  could  hope  for  would  be  a  permanent  improvement 
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ill  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  gradual  meliorjition  iu  their  condi¬ 
tion.  No  change  in  our  population  approximating  its  condition 
to  that  of  the  French,  could  be  the  consequence  of  a  compul¬ 
sory  law  of  partition  exclusively  for  many  years ;  and  this  con¬ 
sideration  strengthens  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  McCulloch,  who 
traces  all  the  peculiarities  of  France  to  the  law  of  1791,  has 
overrated  its  eflects,  to  some  of  which  we  have. referred.  With¬ 
out  many  aiding  causes,  that  law  could  not  have  led  to  the 
minute  subdivision  of  the  soil  which  he  has  described.  The 
spirit  of  that  equal  division  was  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
before  it  was  introduced  into  their  laws,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  grievous  oppressions  they  had  long  suffered  from  the  owners 
of  large  jiroperties. 

We  liad  intended  to  make  some  observations  on  a  proper  law 
of  succession,  Imt  we  must  forbear.  We  shall  only  say,  that 
the  true  principle  for  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  people.  That,  and  that  only,  should  be  our 
guide.  An  appropriation  of  the  soil  to  subserve  some  political 
jmrposc,  as  is  contemplated  by  M.  dc  Tocqucville  and  Mr. 
McCulloch,  as  takes  place  in  England  to  support  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  as  was  made  in  France  to  maintain  the  democrac}’,  is 
an  error — we  had  almost  said  a  crime, — and  should  be  geuerally 
denounced.  What  practical  rule  ought  to  be  followed,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  :  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Locke,  and  make 
an  individual’s  power  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  land,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  practical  rule  adopted  in  the  United  States,  the 
guide  to  the  appropriation  of  land.  Following  such  a  rule  as 
the  foundation  of  all  property,  we  should  say  with  that,  no  re¬ 
striction  whatever  should  be  laid  on  the  disposal  of  property. 
Property  left  by  intestates  might  be  equally  divided  amongst 
their  children ;  but  it  is  the  essence  of  property  that  a  man 
should  be  completely  master  over  it ;  in  fact,  unless  he  be,  it  is 
not  property — it  belongs  to  somebody  else;  and  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  law  should  protect,  and  lay  no  restrictions  whatever  on 
disjiosing  of  it.  We  feel,  however,  that  this  is  much  too  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  to  be  hastily  disposed  of,  and  we  must  defer 
to  another  opportunity  the  task  of  illustrating  these  views. 

^Ve  have  already  characterised  Mr.  McCulloch’s  book,  and  we 
have  shewn  it  is  short-coming  and  incorrect.  In  fact,  like  the 
original  article  iu  the  '  Edinburgh  llcvicw,’  it  is  only  an  incom¬ 
plete  vindication  of  our  own  aristocratic  appropriation  of  land,  by 
an  exposure  of  all  the  evils  which  Mr.  !M‘Culloch  can  lay  at  the 
dour  ol  the  French  democratic  appropriation.  The  true  and 
correct  appropriation,  or  the  natural  principles  of  appropriation 
and  succession,  are  nowhere  hinted  at  in  his  book,  but  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  throughout  that  the  law  creates  property  and  must  regu- 
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late  the  succession  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
entered  into  Mr.  M'CuUoch’s  consideration  tliat  a  better  rule 
would  arise  from  leaving  those  who  create  property  to  dispose 
of  it,  than  either  the  compulsory  partition  wliich  prevails  in 
France,  or  the  prohibition  to  divide,  which  with  regard  to 
much  of  the  land,  is  maintained  by  the  law  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland, 


Art.  VI. — 1.  So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  as  relates  to 
her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  eventful  Period  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First.  London:  Longmans.  1844. 

2.  Some  further  Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  which  do 
relate  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  stirring  Events  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and 
the  Restoration.  London:  liOngmans.  1848. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  we  recollect  looking  forward  with  eager 
anticipations  to  the  first  of  the  works  specified  above,  ho|)ing  to 
welcome  some  veritable  relic  of  that  period  so  unparalleled  in 
interest,  the  parliamentary  war ; — some  genuine  diary,  which 
would  illustrate  the  times  bv  many  charjicteristic  traits,  even  if  it 
might  not  throw’  further  light  on  their  stirring  scenes.  Its  pub¬ 
lication,  however,  speedily  put  these  expectations  to  flight;  in¬ 
deed,  the  elaborate  masquerade  of  its  spelling,  type,  paper,  cveu 
binding,  first  raised  our  distrust — for  the  genuine  remain  needs 
no  such  accessories,  and  ere  we  turned  over  three  pages,  we  felt 
well  convinced  that  the  Lady  Willoughby  was  a  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  her  Diary  the  production  of  some  living  writer. 

Still,  we  read  on,  well  pleased ;  for,  though  destitute  of  in¬ 
terest  ^  as  a  historical  relic,  yet  as  a  work  of  fiction  it  is 
deserving  of  very  high  praise.  The  Lady  Willoughby  is, 
indeed,  a  delightfully  truthful  character ;  and  to  those  versed 
in  the  difficulties  of  fictitious  composition,  this  phrase  will 
imply  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  easy  enough,  as  every 
writer  of  fiction  well  knows,  to  draw  a  '  faultless  monster  ^  of 
a  heroine,  gifted  with  superhuman  loveliness  and  superhuman 
attainments,  and  to  place  her  amid  scenes  of  *  iutenseh’  thrill¬ 
ing  interest,*  as  Messieurs  Colburn  and  Newby *s  advertise¬ 
ments  say  making  her,  like  Lady  Georgina  Fullcrtou^s  hero¬ 
ines,  the  victim  of  some  extravagant  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  could  scarcely  have  happened  in  real  life ;  or  like 
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those  of  the  French  novels — passing  through  scenes  of  revolting 
crime.  Easy  enough  is  all  this,  compared  to  the  simple,  grace¬ 
ful  delineation  before  us  of  the  fair  and  noble  lady  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  recording  the  varied  home-scenes  of  her  secluded 
life,  those — 

*  natural  scenes  of  joy  or  pain. 

That  have  been,  and  will  be  again 

but  recording  them  with  so  much  sweetness,  so  much  trustful 
resignation,  so  much  calm  reliance  on  Providence,  that  again 
and  again  we  ask  ourselves, — Is  it,  indeed,  altogether  fiction? 

The  first  part  opens  with  a  pleasant  morning  scene :  the 
park,  and  the  deer  browsing  in  the  bright  sunshine ;  and  '  for 
the  first  time  since  the  birth  of  ray  little  soune,  I  opened  the 
casement,  and  looked  forthe.'  The  succeeding  entries  tell  the 
same  tale  of  quiet  and  hopeful  enjoyment.  '  Baby  grows  finely,' 
cuts  a  tooth,  begins  to  walk  :  such  arc  the  events  chronicled  by 
the  young  mother  with  such  interest,  interspersed,  however,  by 
notices  of  friendly  visitants  and  labours  in  the  still-room,  drying 
rose  leaves  and  camomile  flowers,  jind  seeing  to  the  making  of 
conserve  of  hips.  But  this  pleasant  scene  is  ere  long  over¬ 
clouded  :  baby  is  ill,  feverish,  worse !  The  progress  of  Ins  ill¬ 
ness,  and  the  mother's  anxieties  arc  told  with  much  pathos,  by 
broken  sentences  in  the  Diary,  and  at  length.  '  ^yccks  have 
l>asscd,  and  I  am  childless  ;  yet  do  I  seem  as  one  not  awakened 
from  a  frightful  dream.' 

*  Returned  through  the  Park  :  never  saw  the  chestnuts  and  beeches 
more  beautiful  in  their  autumn  tints,  the  fallen  leaves  crushed  pleasantly 
beneath  my  feet,  the  sun  was  setting  before  I  was  aware,  and  the  nire 
grew  suddenly  chill.  Taking  the  nearest  way,  I  entered  by  the  side 
door,  and  there,  beneath  the  old  mulberry,  saw’  the  little  cart  and  whip 
as  they  had  been  left  by  my  poore  child  the  last  day  he  was  out,  when 
he  looked  so  tired  and  1  carried  him  in.  I  stooped  and  took  up  the 
whip,  and  hiding  it  beneath  my  cloke,  went  straight  up  stairs ;  no  hand 
had  touched  it  since  his :  the  teares  I  wept  over  it  did  me  good ;  it 
seemed  my  innocent  right  to  weep  over  this  token  of  my  lost  one.* 

The  place  of  poor  '  baby  '  is,  however,  shortly  after  supplied 
by  'my  (laughter  Diana,'  and  in  the  passing  notice  thut  'Mr. 
Gage  rode  up  :  he  tells  us  Mr.  frohn  Hjimpden  Iiath  refused  the 
demand  for  ship-money,'  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  coming 
conflict.  But  it  is  on  home  scenes  that  Lady  Willoughby  loves 
best  to  dwell.  Here  is  a  beautiful  narrative  of  her  mother's  last 
visit  to  her  favourite  haunt : — 

*  One  forenoone  I  did  prevail  w’ith  her  to  let  them  carry  her  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  House,  to  a  sheltered  sunny  spot,  wlicrcuiito 
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we  did  oft  resorte  formerly  to  hear  the  Wood  Pigeons  which  frequented 
the  Firrc -Trees  herabout.  We  seated  ourselves,  and  did  pass  an  houre 
or  two  very  pleasantly ;  she  remarked  how  mercifully  it  was  ordered, 
that  these  pleasures  should  remain  to  the  last  Days  of  Life ;  that  when 
the  Infirmities  of  Age  make  the  company  of  others  burthensoine  to  us, 
and  ourselves  a  burthen  to  them,  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  Works 
of  God  affords  a  simple  Pleasure,  which  ncedeth  not  aught  else  than  a 
contented  Minde  to  enjoy ;  the  singing  of  Birds,  even  a  simple  Flower, 
or  a  pretty  Spot  like  this,  with  its  Bank  of  Primroses,  and  the  Brooke 
running  there  below,  and  this  w’arin  Sunshine, — how  pleasant  are  thev ! 
Tliey  take  back  the  Thoughts  to  our  Youth,  which  Age  doth  love  to  look 
back  upon.  She  then  related  to  me  many  passages  of  her  early  Life, 
wherein  was  observable  the  same  love  of  natural  Beauty  that  doth  now 
minister  in  so  large  a  measure  to  her  Enjoyment. 

*  She  asked  me  if  I  would  repeate  the  90th  and  the  9 1st  Psalms,  which 
I  did  for  the  mast  i)art ;  she  repeated  after  me  the  wordes.  Yet  is  tluir 
Strength,  Labour,  and  Sorrow,  Threescore  and  ten  Yearcs,  have  I  not 
seen,  and  this  lengthened  Span  of  Life  may  not  he  ordained  for  me,  yet, 
in  the  latter  Days  of  my  Pilgrimage  thus  farre  towarde  the  Grave,  the 
Lord  hath  layd  upon  me  no  Burthen  which  His  Love  hath  not  made 
light  and  easy  to  be  borne.  Sight  and  Hearing  remain,  and  the  use  of 
my  Limbs  so  farre  as  an  old  Woman  needeth.  Surely  Goodnesse  and 
Mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  Days  of  iny  Life,  and  will,  1  doubt  not 
to  the  close,  and  my  Evening  Sun,  will  I  humbly  ho])esct  in  hi ightnesso. 
She  took  a  Rosebud  which  I  had  gathered,  and  sayd.  This  Bud  will 
never  open;  but  some  there  are  which  will  unfold  in  Heaven.  She 
looked  earnestly  in  my  face ;  I  perceived  her  meaning;  My  precious 
child,  mine  that  is  in  Heaven,  1  sayd,  and  could  not  refrain  from  Tearcs. 
C)dm  thyself,  my  Daughter,  1  shall  soon  meet  him,  if  I  am  found  worthy 
to  be  where  his  pure  Spirit  is :  let  me  feel  as  a  Link  between  thy  Soule 
and  his.  Oh!  that  1  may  one  Day  meet  there  all  my  deare  Childrin; 
many  have  been  my  Bereavements,  but  Mercy,  lender  Mercy  was  in  all 
my  Atllictions.* 

The  closing  scene  of  the  mother's  life  is  told  with  much  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty.  Her  calling  her  daughter  and  Lord  W  d- 
loughby  on  the  Sabb.ath  night  to  her  bed-side,  and  the  atlec- 
tionate  prayer  she  ptmrs  out ; — her  slumber,  interrupted  hy  ‘  the 
early  Sunne  that  shone  in  at  the  casement,'  and  her  murmured 
last  wonls,  ‘  Heaven — no  Sunne,  the  glory  of  Gotl  the  light 
thereof.*  Her  look  ‘  on  all  that  were  near  her,  'and  we  thought 
she  said  ‘  Deare  Children,' '  and  her  peaceful  departure, — alto¬ 
gether  form  a  picture  which,  for  simple  and  quiet  beauty,  has 
rarely  been  exceeded. 

Anxieties  soon  increase ;  the  parliament  war  has  begun,  and 
I^rd  Willoughby  is  on  his  journey  to  York  to  present  to  the 
king  tlie  declaration  of  parliament.  He  g(x's  out  to  Parham  to 
take  a  hasty  leave  of  his  lady  and  his  three  little  girls,  previously  to 
going  onward  to  Nottingham  to  Colonel  Hutchinson,  '  a  stedfast 
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friend  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  justice.’  He  takes  leave  of 
his  family  the  same  evening.  ‘  1  went  to  my  lonely  roome  at 
night/  says  Lady  Willoughby,  ‘  and  for  a  time  was  overpowered 
with  the  grief  of  losing  him,  and  thinking  of  him  riding  all  night 
in  weather  so  tempestuous,  the  while  I  sat  by  a  brightly  burning 
fire,  in  a  comfortable  warm  house.  Yet  would  I  gladly  share 
his  hardsliippes,  and  be  at  his  side  through  all.  .  .  As  I  be¬ 

held  the  little  Face  sleeping  beside  mec,  thouglit  what  should 
betide  if  wee  were  driven  from  our  Home :  how  should  wee 
find  shelter  for  this  tender  flower,  and  the  other  deare  ones?’ 

The  dangers  of  war  do  not  reach  to  Parham ;  but  the  many 
rumours  often  alarm  the  young  mother,  whose  husband  is  still 
with  the  parliament  army.  Prognostics,  signs  in  the  heavens, 
too,  are  not  wanting  to  increase  her  anxieties — ‘  three  sunnes  in 
the  tirmaineiit,  and  a  rainbow  with  the  bend  towards  the  earth.’ 
No  wonder  that  people  were  full  of  alarm ;  *  but  that  which 
did  most  affect  my  mind,  was  beholding  the  Bow  that  had  been 
^et  in  the  cloude  as  a  token  of  the  everlasting  Covenant  now 
appearing  as  it  w^ere  overthrown.’  Then  follow  remarks  on 
public  events,  and  an  account  of  how  the  children  sickened 
with  the  measles,  from  w  hich  they  slowly  recover.  Many  re¬ 
viewers  have  complained  of  the  very  commonplace  notices  of 
persons  and  events  in  this  part  of  the  Diary ;  w^e  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  agree  witli  them.  It  is  true  that  the  allusions  to  public 
affairs  are  derived  from  Rushworth  and  such  like,  but  then,  it  is 
hut  right  to  bear  in  mind,  thjit  this  is  just  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  reach  the  cars  of  a  lady  residing  in  so 
secluded  a  part  of  the  country  as  Parham.  Had  the  Diary, 
indeed,  purported  to  be  that  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  for  instance, 
or  even  of  some  lady  resident  in  London  and  devoted  to  ‘  the 
good  cansc/  complaint  might  justly  be  made  as  to  the  meagre- 
ncss  and  inaccuraev  of  these  details.  These  remarks,  however, 
have  only  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  Diary,  for  in  the 
second,  some  glaring  inaccuracies  will  he  found. 

Lord  Willoughby  eventually  opposes  the  growing  power  of 
the  army,  and  returns  discontented  to  his  family.  He  again 
visits  London,  and  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  whither  his 
faithful  wife  follows  him.  His  trial  being  postponed,  she  takes 
leave  of  him.  *  The  cheerful  and  composed  demeanour  he  did 
niaintaine,  served  for  a  time  to  lighten  my  forebodings,  and  the 
moment  of  parting  came  on  a  sudden,  and  1  followed  the  Guarde 
down  the  stairs  and  under  the  Archway  as  in  a  Drcamc :  the 
Doorc  closed  after  me  :  had  I  in  truth  left  him,  ray  dearest  life  in 
that  dark  Prisonhousc,  there  alone  to  await  his  Sentence?  I 
knew  not  how  I  reached  my  lodging ;  some  kind  friend  put  mee 
into  a  coach,  and  supported  mee  to  my  chamber.’  Lord  \V  il- 
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loughby,  as  history  has  told  us,  does  not,. however,  come  to  Lis 
trial ;  he  makes  his  escape :  and  this  first  part  of  tho  Diary 
closes,  with  a  very  characteristic  letter  written  by  him  from 
Dunkirk,  thanking  his  ‘  deare  heart  ^  for  the  pasty,  and  wheaten 
loaf,  and  comfortable  doublet  which  she  had  provided,  and 
for  all  her  care,  with  kisses  for  the  children,  and  *  a  word  to 
AVingficld  concerning  the  gray  horse.^ 

The  Second  portion  of  this  Diary,  now  published,  opens  with 
the  notice  that  Lord  Willoughby  had  joined  the  cavalier  party 
abroad,  and  had  been  made  vice-admiral  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
fleet;  and  we  feel  sorrj’ — almost  as  though  she  were  a  real  cha¬ 
racter — to  find  Lady  Willoughby  leaning  somewhat  toward  that 
wretched  party.  Her  observations  on  the  execution  of  Charles 
arc  extravagant,  and  out  of  keeping,  too.  The  following 
reflections  are,  however,  very  pleasing,  but  tlien  they  arc 
awakened  bv  home  scenes  and  home  recollections,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  the  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of  both  parts  of  the 
Diary  consist. 

*  Sixtccne  ycarcs  ago,  I  do  w’cll  remember  the  morning  was  like  this : 
the  sunne  shone  brightly,  and  my  sisters  did  thinke  mee  happie  to  he 
the  choice  of  the  brave  Lord  Willoughby* s,  his  comelinesse  and  youth 
made  him  to  bee  greatly  admired  by  them,  as  he  was  by  manic  others. 
Sinee  that  day  how  much  hath  come  to  ])asse ;  Trouble  and  Difficulties 
to  overcome  not  a  few :  then  my  first  Child  borne,  bringing  new  hope 
and  a  joy  unspctvkable ;  but  the  sweete  blossome  was  early  nipped  and 
the  cup  of  joy  dashed  from  my  lippes :  oh  God  thou  knowest  what  I 
suffered,  that  my  Faith  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  and  for  a  while  failed, 
but  Thy  Mercie  and  Truth  failed  not ;  other  Children  were  given  to  us, 
lent  and  graciously  sjiared ;  lily  deare  and  excellent  Mother  tooke  her 
peaceful!  departure,  this  a  Sorrow,  but  not  a  Sorrow  without  Hope,  no 
bitternesse  was  in  it,  her  Worke  w’as  ended  and  I  had  no  wish  to  keepe 
her  from  her  Rest ;  Precious  Mother !  1  humbly  hope  I  have  not  been 
insensible  of  my  privileges :  I  think  I  mtiy  say  that  under  a  sense  of  my 
owne  favoured  lx)t  in  this  respect,  I  have  aUvaves  felt  much  tender  soli¬ 
citude  for  such  as  are  early  deprived  of  Maternal  cure,  whether  knowne 
or  unknown  to  mee. 

*  During  this  long  period  I  have  had  the  Happinesse  of  seeing  my 
l>cloved  JIusband  zealous  and  active  for  the  Publicke  good,  and  pro¬ 
tected  through  many  dangers ;  and  though  very  frequent  have  becne  our 
Separations,  and  this  last  the  most  distant  and  Perillous,  vet  have  they 
l)cenc  mercifully  permitted  to  his  greater  Safety.’ — p.  1 6. 

Tidings  arc  soon  after  received  that  Lord  Willoughby  has 
reached  Barbadocs,  and  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  there; 
and  then,  ‘  that  Sir  George  Askew  bathe  set  saile  to  take  tliat 
island,  and  others  thereabout,  from  the  kiug  8  friends.'  Event¬ 
ually  Ijord  YN  illoughby  capitulates,  and  the  welcome  news 
arrives  that  he  is  about  to  return  to  England. 
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A  severe  illness  succeeded  by  a  slow  recovery,  is  next  re¬ 
corded.  The  following  reflections  arc  sweet  and  solemn: — 

*  To-day  my  strength  was  so  farre  increased  that  I  was  able  to 
walke  dowue  to  the  Brooke,  and  sate  downe  on  the  warme  sunnie 
Banke. 

The  Wind^  were  husht,  no  Leafe  so  small 
At  'ill  was  seene  to  stirre, 

Whitest  turning  to  the  Water  s  fall 
The  small  Birds  sang  to  her. 

Thought  of  my  deare  and  honoured  Mother,  and  of  the  last  time  wee 
did  passe  together  at  this  spot ;  the  little  Streame  of  cleere  water  did 
now  run  gurgling  on  just  as  it  did  then,  and  the  Flowers  and  the  Mossie 
Banke  were  there,  but  my  Mother  s  voice  no  more,  yet  did  she  seeme 
neare  mee,  and  nearer  in  this,  that  some  of  her  experience  had  now 
beene  mine,  Sorrow  and  Death  had  been  my  teachers.  Ministers  of  his 
that  do  his  pleasure ;  l)ut  he  leaveth  not  his  Children  comfortlesse  :  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  sustained  mee,  His  Life  and  His  Death  were 
my  strength  and  consolation.  How  sweet  is  it,  that  the  memorie  of  my 
Mother  is  ever  linked  with  peaceful  and  holie  thoughts.  Oh  might  I  so 
live  that  my  deare  Children  might  so  thinke  of  mee,  hut  I  am  not 
worthie  of  this.  Oh  that  the  desire  may  he  more  present  with  mee,  and 
put  more  of  Heaven  into  my  love  for  them.’ — p.  41. 

Lord  Willoughby  soon  after  returns ;  the  family  come  up  to 
London,  and  '  my  daughter  Diana’  attracts  the  notice  of  Lord 
Winchelsea,  to  whom  she  is  soon  after  married.  A  letter  of  the 
young  countess  to  her  mother,  giving  an  account  among  other 
things,  of  her  ride  in  the  new  coach,  and  being  Svell  nigh  up¬ 
set  in  Drury  Lane,  by  reason  of  the  deep  tracks  into  which  the 
wheels  sanke,’  is  very  characteristic  of  the  times,  though 
scarcely  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Drury  Lane  was  a  veri¬ 
table  country  lane,  and  the  Ilaymarket  an  open  field. 

We  have  soon  after,  memoranda  of  visits  to  Mr.  Evclvii 
with  whom  the  family  seem  to  have  become  very  intimate. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  great  error,  !^[r.  Evelyn,  although  a 
worthy  man,  was  by  far  too  decided  a  cavalier,  to  have  desired 
the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman  who  is  represented  as  having 
a  high  respect  for  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  regicide,  and  as  on 
terms  of  warm  friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Vane.  The  very  in¬ 
teresting  diary  of  Evelyn  has,  we  think,  been  the  cause  why  ho 
has  found  favour  with  so  many  writers,  far  removed  from  him 
in  political  opinions ;  but  these  would  do  well  to  remember, 
that  where  church  or  king  were  concerned,  Evelyn  was  quite  as 
violent  as  any  Puseyite  of  the  present  day,  or  ultra-royalist  of 
the  times  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  have  often  been  struck  w  ith  the  bitterness  e.xpressed  by 
‘  the  amiable  Evelyn,’  toward  his  political  opponents,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  that  almost  exulting  entry  in  his  diary,  'This  night 
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WR8  buried  with  great  pomp  Dorislaus,  slaine  at  the  Hague,  the 
vilUiiie  who  managed  the  trial  against  his  sacred  majesty/ 
Such  is  the  phraseology  used  by  a  good  man,  overborne  by 
party  spirit,  in  reference  to  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  one 
who,  as  ambassador,  was  by  the  common  law  of  nations  privi¬ 
leged  from  attack,  but  who  was  called  from  his  friends  at  the 
supper-table  by  a  pretended  message,  and  stabbed  on  tlie  stair¬ 
case  by  four  cavaliers,  far  better  deserving  the  title  of  ‘vil- 
laine’  than  the  unfortunate  Dorislaus  himself.  We  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  Lady  Willoughby  is  introduced  into  such 
company,  as  it  appears  to  us  seriously  to  injure  the  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  the  work. 

Ere  long  we  find  Lord  Willoughby  drawn  into  a  participation 
of  one  of  the  many  plots  then  in  hand  ;  a  mournful  account  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Winchelsea's  two  infant  children  follows ;  and 
then  we  find  Lord  Willoughby  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  Lord 
Newport  and  Mr.  Seymour.  Troubles  now  thicken  ;  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  falls  sick,  while  Lady  Winchelsea  requires  her  mother’s 
attendance;  the  third  infant  dies,  and  the  young  countess 
speedily  follows  it  to  the  grave. 

*  At  5  o’Clockc  yesterday  Morning,  my  beloved  Daughter  Diana  fell 
aaleepe  in  the  ‘2l8t  yeare  of  her  Age.  a  short  Life  in  which  shee  had  past 
through  a  deepe  Haptisrac  ;  Cod' s  wdll  be  done. 

*  Looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  deare  llemaincs,  truly  I  teas  bowed 

down  heavily  as  one  that  Mourneth  for  his  Mother ^  yet  was  I  eniibled  to 
uttaine  unto  a  good  degree  of  composure  ere  I  turned  away  from  the 
sweete  placid  countenance.  Tooke  from  between  the  leaves  of  my  Bible 
a  few  withered  flowers,  and  gently  laid  them  on  her  breast :  kissed  the 
|>caceful  Face  of  my  beloved  Child,  and  left  the  chamber.  As  I  softly 
closed  the  doore  and  felt  that  never  more - 

*  Take  up  the  i*ennc,  but  what  can  I  say  ?  Lord,  I  beleeve,  helpe 
thou  mine  unbclecfe.  Father,  not  my  Will,  but  Thine  be  done.’ — p. 
107. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Willoughby  is  kept  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  notwithstanding  many  efforts  of  his  former  friends  to 
obtain  his  liberation.  At  length  Lady  Willoughby  determines 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Protector  to  petition  for 
his  release.  The  account  of  this  interview,  which  is  given  at  great 
length,  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  conclusion 
does  justice  to  the  noble  and  generous  feeling  of  that  great  man. 
After  a  long  conversation ; — 

As  he  rcplycd  not,  I  further  sayd,  Jf  your  Highnesse  cast  your  eye 
hacks  a  few  yeares,  it  would  be  scene  that  the  Lord  Willoaghby  did  show 
as  ttue  ^ncernment  for  the  Libert ie  of  the  Nation,  as  others  who  were 
then  striving  onely  to  obtaine  this  Justice for  the  People ;  That  hee  beleeving 
that  howsoever  righteous  a  Cause  might  bee,  that  it  would  not  sanctifie 
un-nghtcous  Mranes,  and  foreseeing  great  Evill  and  Confusion,  did  stop 
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short  h  the  Worke,  was  no  dishonour  to  him  as  a  Christian  or  a  Gentle¬ 
man.  As  to  High  Treason,  it  passeth  my  poore  abilitie  to  comprehend 
what  doth  make  High  Treason,  seeing  it  changeth  sides  with  the  strongest, 
and  is  the  Crime  of  the  Oppressed  resisting  the  Oppressor.  I  niarvcll 
that  I  spake  so  boldly.  So  I  arose  and  snyd,  Since  Your  Highncsse 
setteth  at  nought  my  Lord’s  word,  your  Highnesse’s  answer  will  bee  best 
transmitted  through  your  Secretarie,  a  Wife’s  lippes  repeats  not  words  of 
such  indignitie  to  her  Husband,  /  beg  your  Highnesse’s  leave  to  withdraw. 
To  my  surprise  he  did  detain  mee,  and  questioned  me  on  some  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  trifling  matters,  as  it  appeared  to  mee.  then  of  a  sudden  ehanged 
his  tone,  saying.  Who  can  find  a  vertuous  Woman  ?  her  price  is  far  above 
Rubies,  the  heart  of  her  Husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  Madam,  we 
doe  accept  my  Lord  Willoughby’s  termes,  holding  his  JYife's  truth  as  his 
hostage,  his  petition  shall  be  laid  before  the  Councill.  So  ended  the  in¬ 
terview,  and  I  hasted  to  the  Tower* — p.  136. 

• 

Lord  Willoughby’s  liberation  consequently  follows. 

Notices  of  the  Protector’s  illness  and  death  succeed ;  these 
would  have  been  much  better  omitted,  since  they  are,  when 
not  of  the  commonest  kind,  always  incorrect.  It  is  a  strange 
and  unpardonable  blunder  to  repeat  the  often  contradicted 
statement,  that  Mrs.  Clay  pole  '  did  vainely  intreate  for  the  life 
of  Dr.  Ilcw  et,’  because  ‘  she  had  sate  under  his  ministry,  and 
did  holde  him  in  greate  esteerae,’  when  all  contemporary  testi¬ 
mony  proves  that  Cromwell’s  daughters,  especially  the  two 
eldest,  were  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  puritanism  as  himself ; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Dr.  Ilcwet 
was  ever  acquainted  with  either. 

A  break  in  the  Diary  of  almost  three  years  follows  the  account 
of  the  Protector’s  deatli ;  and  then  wx  have  a  letter  from  Lord 
Willoughby  addressed  to  his  w  ife,  acquainting  her  that  *  this 
afternoon  was  sent  out  of  the  world  the  honestest  and  noblest 
man  in  it ;  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded  on  Tow  er  Hill,  not- 
withstanding  that  his  majesty  had  pledged  his  word  to  remit 
the  sentence  should  it  be  given  against  him.’  Well  docs  the 
disappointed  writer  say,  ^  there  is  a  curse  methinks  upon  king¬ 
ship;  and  the  royal  word  is  ever  to  bee  a’mockerie.’  A  minute 
and  lengthened  account  of  the  heroic  end  of  this  illustrious 
man  follows,  and  emphatically  exhibits  the  deep  mortification 
of  those  *  moderate  men,’  who  thought  that  the  restored  mo¬ 
narch  might  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country^  but  who  so  soon 
found  him  a  very  curse.  A  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  cir- 
cunistances  attendant  on  the  Restoration,  intermixed  with  short 
notices  of  her  two  remaining  daughters,  now  both  married, 
occupy  the  latter  pages,  while  the  whole  fitly  concludes  with 
the  following  characteristic  and  beautiful  reflections : — 

*  Buried  this  forenoone  in  ordering  some  changes  in  the  Household  : 
looked  on  the  Linncn  and  made  out  a  List  of  some  that  could  bee  spared 
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for  my  dauj^hler  Brereton ;  in  the  toppe  of  the  Linnen  Chest  found  one 
or  two  of  inv  first  Babie-cloathes  strewed  with  Lavender,  carefully 
pinned  up  and  put  away  by  poore  old  Nurse;  tooke  up  the  lace  cap,  the 
two  who  had  worne  it  first,  niy  little  Sonne  my  precious  William,  and 
my  beloved  Daughter  Diana,  both  taken.  Can  I  now  say  It  is  wdl? 
all  things  visible  will  passe  away,  but  the  unseene  will  renmine,  so  if  the 
heart  loveth  these,  its  Treasures  are  safe  in  Heaven.  When  evening 
came  I  w'alked  forth;  the  Sunne  had  gone  down  behind  Framlingham, 
leaving  a  bright  golden  edge  upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  dai  ke  cloud ;  the 
Aire  was  soft  and  the  Gillo-fiowers  on  the  low  w’all  gave  out  a  pUasant 
perfume  as  I  passed ;  stopped  and  pluckt  some  of  the  pale  yellow 
Flowers  as  I  thought  of  the  day  whereon  ray  three  little  maidens 
brought  the  young  plants  from  the  Castle,  and  planted  them  here,  the 
while  I  stood  bye  looking  at  their  happie  faces ;  now  one  is  not,  and  the 
others  are  farre  from  inee.  As  I  walked  up  and  down  the  Terrace  saw 
the  Hookes  as  they  slowly  winged  their  way  over  head  to  their  nests  and 
young  broods ;  how  small  a  thing  maketh  the  full  cup  to  overflow,  the 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  my  home  was  deserted.  As  it  became  darker  the 
Starres,  which  did  at  first  show  but  dimly,  were  now-  bright  and  spark¬ 
ling;  there  was  scarce  a  sound,  the  Birds  were  all  silent,  save  the  Corn 
Crake,  which  uttered  its  harsh  note  afarre  off ;  a  Bat  flitted  past,  neare 
to  my  face,  the  shapes  of  things  became  indistinct,  and  no  shadow 
nmrked  the  houre  on  the  Sunne- Dial :  a  little  gust  of  wind  rose,  and 
stirred  the  tops  of  the  Trees.  The  stillnesse  of  all  around  was  very 
solemn !  a  sweete  feeling  that  could  not  be  uttered  of  lowly  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  love  spread  over  my  heart.  The  Lord  was  very  gracious 
unto  mee ;  it  was  a  season  of  inward  Peace,  as  of  outward  Silence  and 
Beauty,  and  my  Heart  was  stirred  as  the  Trees  of  the  Wcod  are  moved 
by  the  Wind.  Came  into  the  house,  and  seeing  the  Sand-glasse  that  I 
hud  turned  at  Sunne-Sett  that  it  was  runne  out,  the  prayer  arose  that 
so  my  life  might  runne  its  course,  and  gently  cease.* — pp.  176 — 178. 

Thus  ends  the  Diary  of  the  Lady  Willoughby ;  and  seldom 
have  we  met  with  a  fiction  more  like  truth.  To  say  that  the 
second  part  is  scjircely  equal  to  the  first,  is  merely  to  reiterate 
the  geueral,  and  in  most  cases  correct,  remark  respecting  con¬ 
tinuations;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  work  has  no  common  merit. 
It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  in  these  days  of  exaggerated  fiction¬ 
writing,  and  inundated  as  we  are,  with  the  disgusting  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  the  French  dramatists  and  novelists,  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  derives  all  its  interest  from  home  scenes,  and  those 
every-day  duties  and  pleasures  which  the  writer  of  fiction,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  is  too  apt  to  overlook,  because  they  lie  in 
his  daily  pathway ;  and  to  contemplate  a  character  so  simply 
graceful,  so  truthful,  so  truly  English,  as  that  of  the  sweet 
Lady  Willoughby. 
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Art.  VI !• — Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Edinburgh.  1847. 

Few  men  have  spent  a  more  active  life,  or  attained  to  greater 
celebrity,  than  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  his  celebrity  was  precisely 
of  that  character,  and  founded  upon  those  principles  which 
most  secure  our  approval.  It  was  not  mere  greatness,  but 
greatness  in  alliance  with  goodness ;  or  rather  greatness  sanc¬ 
tified  and  ennobled  by  goodness.  He  might  be  truly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  luminary  of  the  north,  and  the  light  emitted  was  steady 
and  benign;  not  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  but  the  splendour  of  a  sun; 
a  sun  which  has  now  set  with  regard  to  our  hemisphere,  but 
has  left  behlud  the  lengthened  and  far  spreading  twilight  of  its 
moral  glory.  The  example  he  displayed,  and  the  truth  he 
uttered,  must  survive.  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh. 

Consecrated  genius  is,  in  our  view,  the  perfection  of  any  kind 
of  humanity.  Wc  are  not  insensible  to  intellectual  grandeur 
however  manifested,  nor  less  susceptible  than  others  of  that 
feeling  of  admiration  which  it  insures;  we  can  follow  with 
delight  the  soarings  of  the  poet,  the  eloquence  of  the  states¬ 
man,  and  the  plot  of  the  imaginative  historian  who  holds  you 
fixed  in  the  fine  spun  web  of  his  facts  and  fictions;  we  can 
accompany  with  thrilling  interest  the  scientific  discoverer  who 
points  his  telescope  to  the  heavens,  or  whose  researches  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  carry  him  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  summit  and  the  subterranean  depth ;  but  after  all,  the 
noble  enterprise  of  investigating  the  harmonics  of  truth,  unfold¬ 
ing  the  will  of  God,  instructing  the  ignorant  mind,  or  devising 
methods  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  must  be 
held  to  be  the  highest  walk  of  genius,  elevating  man  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  eternity,  and  leading  him  to  its  glorious 
revelations. 

In  making  use  of  science  as  the  means  of  enhancing  our 
ideas  of  the  character  of  scriptural  truth.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
shown  the  compatibility  of  the  two  orders  or  classes  of  human 
knowledge.  For  surely,  though  diverse  they  are  not  opposed, 
or  in  any  respects  contradictory.  The  imperfection  of  our 
acquaintance  either  with  the  one  or  the  other  may  exhibit  to 
our  limited  apprehensions  some  seeming  discrepancies ;  yet  is 
it  the  fact,  that  every  fresh  disclosure,  every  enlarged  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  them  has  made  it  evident  that  there  is  a 
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radical  and  essential  agreement.  The  contrariety  exists  rather 
in  our  minds  than  in  the  things  themselves ;  in  the  medium  of 
feeble  faculties  and  distorted  conceptions  through  which  they 
are  seen,  not  in  their  real  attributes  and  being.  The  book  of 
nature  and  the  book  of  scripture  proceed  from  the  same  Author; 
and  as  there  is  science  in  scripture,  there  is  theology  in  nature ; 
both  arc  branches  of  the  tree  of  universal  knowledge.  That 
mind,  therefore,  is  in  the  highest  moral  position,  and  acquires 
the  sublimest  character  of  human  intelligence,  that  perceives 
the  links  of  connection  between  the  one  order  of  knowledge  and 
the  other,  and  teaches  men  rightly  to  appreciate  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims  and  dependencies.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Chal¬ 
mers,  and,  notwithstanding  our  differences  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  some  points  of  sentiment  and  controversy,  we  cannot  withhold 
from  this  great  man,  who  has  fallen  in  Israel,  our  tribute  of 
admiration  and  love. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
Supreme  Ruler  has  a  work  to  do  he  will  prepare  suitable  instru¬ 
ments  to  perform  it.  The  truth  of  this  observation  might 
easily  be  illustrated  both  from  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  world ;  all  history  is  in  reality  one  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  it.  The  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  agency ;  and  it  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
sec  how  that  agency  has  been  provided — often  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  consisting  of  unthought  of  elements.  There  is, 
moreover,  to  be  noticed  a  providential  succession  of  events,  a 
certain  and  obvious  moving  on  of  occurrences  towards  some 
great  political  or  moral  change,  for  the  advancement  of  which 
the  instrumentality  in  question  is  adapted,  and  in  the  mo¬ 
mentous  hour  is  powerful  and  effective.  One  cannot  help  per¬ 
ceiving  a  striking  elucidation  of  these  sentiments  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  fail  to  connect  the 
name  of  Chalmers,  as  all  posterity  will  connect  it,  with  that 
great  event,  lie  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  dragged  on  by 
others  into  the  vortex  of  that  mighty  eruption,  and  subservient 
rather  than  self-moved  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  conflict 
which  led  to  so  glorious  a  victory ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
impelled  only  by  his  owui  convictions,  slowW,  it  may  he  some¬ 
what  reluctantly,  formed ;  but  being  formed,  manifesting  all 
the  vigour  of  an  original  determination  coalescing  with,  and 
gathering  strength  from  the  fervour  of  his  mental  temperament. 
We  bail  his  progress  in  association  with  his  distinguished  co¬ 
adjutors^  to  an  important  advanced  position  in  the  warfare  of 
truth  with  error — a  position  nobly  taken,  and  we  trust  wed 
secured;  but  still  we  must  maintain  only  an  advanced  posi- 
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tion,  not  a  perfect  or  final  conquest  obtained  over  ecclesiastical 
corruption  and  worldly  interference  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
such  as  by  efforts  still  purer  in  principle,  and  grander  in  design, 
now  going  forward,  though  in  a  humbler  form,  will  emancipate 
Christianity  from  all  her  bondage  and  depression.  Into  this 
subject,  however,  we  will  not  at  present  further  enter,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  works  before  us,  constituting  part  of  a 
series  of  posthumous  publications  of  the  man,  of  whom  we 
could  not  think,  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the 
things  to  which  we  have  briefly  adverted. 

We  have  two  volumes  in  our  hands  out  of  the  three  (the 
third  not  being  yet  issued),  which  are  entitled  *  Hone  Biblicae 
Quotidianae,*  ‘  Daily  Scripture  Readings/  It  appears  that 
these  compositions  were  begun  in  October,  1841,  and  continued 
with  unbroken  regularity  till  the  decease  of  their  author.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  absence  from  home,  they  were  carried  on  every 
day,  reading,  thinking  over,  and  writing  upon  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  continued  and  brief  com¬ 
mentary.  Besides  these,  each  Sabbath  had  two  trains  of  medi¬ 
tative  devotion  on  the  reading  of  two  chapters,  one  in  the  Old, 
the  other  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Hanna  remarks : — 

*  Not  a  trace  of  haste,  or  of  the  extreme  pressure  from  without,  to 
which  he  was  so  often  subjected,  is  exhibited  in  the  handwriting  of  these 
volumes.  There  are  but  few  words  omitted,  scarcely  any  erased.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  first  and  an  only  copy,  written  often  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  engagements,  they  look  more  like  the  last,  and  the  cor¬ 
rected  copy,  of  one  who  had  few  other  tasks  than  that  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  to  occupy  him.  This  singular  correctness  was  a  general  character¬ 
istic  of  his  compositions.  His  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
were  written  currente  calamo  in  Glasgow,  during  the  most  hurried  and 
over-burdened  period  of  his  life.  And  when,  many  years  afterwards, 
they  were  given  out  to  be  copied  for  the  press,  scarcely  a  blot,  or  an 
erasure,  or  a  correction,  was  to  be  found  in  them,  and  they  were  printed 
oflf  exactly  as  they  had  originally  been  written.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Chalmers  observed  any  secresy 
with  regard  to  the  ‘  Daily  Readings,’  and,  had  he  lived,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  given  them  to  the  public.  But 
the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  *  Sabbath  Readings.’  They 
express  more  entirely  the  inward  experience  of  his  mind,  and 
the  aspirations  of  his  soul  after  God.  A  question  consequently 
presented  itself  to  his  editor,  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  publi¬ 
cation.  Ought  his  innermost  thoughts  thus  to  be  exposed  to 
the  general  gaze,  and  that  veil  of  concealment  which  he  had 
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carefully  thrown  over  it  to  be  torn  away  ?  In  ordinary  cases  we 
should  give  the  decided  negative  to  the  purpose  of  such  an 
exposure,  and  we  should  do  so  in  reference  not  only  to  religious 
diarists  in  general,  but  to  the  best  of  their  order,  upon  the 
principle  that  this  is  property  to  which  the  man  has  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right,  upon  which  no  heir  can  have  a  claim,  which 
belongs  solely  to  himself  and  not  to  posterity,  and  the  moral 
tendencies  of  which  would  be  greatly  frustrated — nay,  even  the 
truth  of  which  would  be  endangered,  if  it  could  be  supposed  by 
the  writer  that  the  cabinet  of  his  soul  w  ould  be  thus  ransacked 
by  others  after  his  decease.  If  exceptions  may  be  allowed  to 
such  a  rule,  we  grant  the  present  case  may  be  fairly  pleaded, 
and  we  own  that  we  think  this  development  of  character  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.  If  our  readers  at 
all  sympathise  with  us,  and  we  expect  they  will,  the  introduc¬ 
tory  paragraph  to  the  ‘  Sabbath  Exercises,^  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  dated,  *  Craigholm,  August  oO,  1835,'  cannot  be  read 
without  profound  emotions : 

•  In  reading  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  I  find  that  he  employed  the 
pen  to  aid  him  in  his  spiritual  meditations.  He  wrote  as  he  thought ; 
and  hitherto  my  attempts  at  the  sustained  contemplation  of  divine  things 
have  been  so  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  am  glad  to  try  the  same 
expedient.  May  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  worketh  not  without  means, 
hut  by  them,  bless  this  h amble  endec^vour  after  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
viewless  objects  of  faith  and  eternity  !  Guard  me,  O  heavenly  Father, 
against  the  illusions  of  fancy.  Suffer  me  not  to  walk  in  sparks  of  my 
own  kindling.  In  thy  light  may  I  clearly  see  light ;  and  let  me  never 
abandon  the  guidance  and  supreme  authority  of  that  Word  which  thou 
hast  exalted  above  all  thy  name.  Teach  me  the  habit  of  communion 
with  thyself ;  and  may  these  imperfect  aspirations  after  thee  upon  earth 
open  a  way  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  thine  immediate  presence  and  of 
thy  revealed  glory  in  heaven.* 

^ybo  can  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  desire  ?  and  what 
Christian  can  realize  that  fulfilment,  now  that  this  honoured 
servant  of  God  has  passed  through  the  gate  of  mortality,  with¬ 
out  emotions  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  and  the  indulgence  of 
those  holy  sympathies  with  the  good  man's  thoughts,  affections, 
and  happy  destiny,  which  the  religion  of  the  cross  alone  can 
inspire?  But  what  we  especially  wish  to  remark  is,  the  exhi¬ 
bition  here^  afforded,  and  throughout  these  exercises  still 
further  manifested,  of  the  sublimity  of  genius  in  connexion  with 
the  prostrations  of  piety.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled^  thus  to  look  into  the  interior  of  a  heart  so  consecrated 
to  religion.  Ihc  pride  of  intellect,  if,  indeed,  it  existed  in  any 
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considerable  degree,  here  disappears,  and  the  man  whose  mental 
energy  placed  liira  on  a  pinnacle  that  attracted  universal  admir¬ 
ation,"  now  sinks  from  even  his  own  view  or  conscious  supe¬ 
riority  into  a  willing  nothingness  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
The  greatness  of  true  religion  in  its  humility  thus  appears  as 
far  surpassing  the  greatness  of  the  mere  mind  of  man  in  its 
very  loftiest  powers  of  reasoning  or  imagination ;  and  we  are 
taught  that  the  crowning  glory  of  the  human  faculties  is  their 
sanctification. 

In  further  exemplification  of  these  views,  we  give  one  or  two 
brief  extracts  from  the  '  Sabbath  Exercises  ’ ; — 

*  October  25.  The  most  clear  and  satisfying  view  I  can  attain  of  my 
relationship  to  God,  is  that  of  niy  dependence — its  entireness — its  inti¬ 
macy,  and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
I  never  have  such  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  him,  as  w’hen  I  reflect  that  I 
altogether  hold  of  his  will,  and  that  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
so  have  I  been  made  and  moulded  by  him  whose  hands  did  fashion  me 
at  the  first,  and  whose  right  hand  continues  to  uphold  me.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  I  made  to  obtain  more  adequate  notions  than  I  possess  of 
the  Deity,  but  there  is  none  in  which  I  better  succeed  than  when  I  aim 
at  an  intense  recognition  of  the  subject  and  filial  relation  in  which  I 
stand  to  him,  when  simply  regarded  as  my  Maker.  It  is  not  on  the 
strength  of  any  remote  or  recondite  contemplations  that  I  expect  to 
grow  in  fruitful  acquaintance  with  him — but  by  the  stepping-stone  of 
such  thoughts  as  might  be  apprehended  by  babes — but  still  which  neither 
babes  nor  philosophers  will  apprehend  to  any  practical  effect,  till  the 
Spirit  brings  them  home.  O  give  me  more  and  more  to  feel,  that  all  I 
have  and  all  I  am  is  from  Thee,  and  so  as  that  each  gift  and  each  faculty 
may  be  consecrated  to  thee  back  again.* 

*  November  15.  I^t  me  apprehend  the  truths  of  Scripture  simply — 
let  me  believe  them  surely  ;  and  the  mind,  w’hen  thus  occupied,  will  l)e 
rightly  set.  I  am  restless  and  dissatified  without  God.  With  him,  and 
in  the  confident  and  conscious  possession  of  his  favour,  I  should  have 
life  and  peace.  O  my  Father,  accomplish  for  me  this  great  translation 
— a  translation  out  of  darkne.ss  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel. 
I  feel  assured  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  formal  dedication  of  oneself 
to  God,  to  make  all  we  have  and  are  over  into  his  hands,  in  full  reliance 
on  his  promises,  and  with  the  full  purpose  of  doing  his  will.  O  help  me, 
thou  Spirit  of  all  grace — help  me  to  disenthral  my  affections  from  the 
creature,  and  to  fix  them  with  singleness  of  heart  and  singleness  of  eye 
on  the  things  that  are  above.  Let  me  henceforward  entertain  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  embark  in  the  pursuits  of  an  immortal  creature.  Give  me,  O 
lx)rd,  a  moral  greatness  comporting  with  this  high  destination.  May 
the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rest  upon  me  ;  and  escaping  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  may  I  be  made  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  give  all  diligence  to  the  work  of  my  preparation  for 
eternity  !* 

*  November  29.  The  great  achievement  is  to  bring  every  special 
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affection  which  has  the  creature  for  its  object,  under  dominion  to  the 
love  of  God—  itself  a  special  affection.  And  what  an  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  many  cares  and  deeding  anxieties  would  this  bring  in 
its  train !  What  a  noble  independence  would  that  man  rise  to  who  had 
transferred  his  regard  and  confidence  from  uncertain  riches,  to  that 
living  God  who  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  !  This  is  the  very 
achievement,  O  my  God,  which  1  long  to  realize.  I  would  commit  all 
to  thy  disposal ;  and  what  an  exemption — what  an  elevation  of  heart 
would  it  confer  upon  me — did  I  disburden  my  spirit  of  all  the  brooding 
imaginations  and  feelings  of  insecurity  which  attend  a  process  of  thought 
on  the  various  possibilities  of  failure,  or  the  exposures  of  human  injus¬ 
tice,  or  the  instabilities  of  all  earthly  possessions  !  My  God,  let  me  hold 
directly  on  thyself.* 

With  regard  to  the  '  Daily  Scripture  Readings,^  which  occupy 
the  cliief  part  of  these  volumes,  we  propose  to  defer  our  remarks 
upon  them  to  a  future  opportunity.  The  ])resent  article  we 
would  have  to  be  understood  as  introductory  to  the  series  of 
posthumous  works  which  are  promised ;  and  as  they  appear  iu 
complete  portions,  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  introduce  them  to 
our  readers,  with  such  observations  as  they  may  seem  to  demand. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  express  our  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  this  publication,  believing  it  to  be  much  calculated  to  benefit 
those  who  jHjruse  it.  The  gratification  we  have  already  received, 
even  from  a  cursory  glance  at  its  contents,  induces  us  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  others  with  our  warmest  recommendation.  We  are 
delighted  to  think  into  how  many  circles  of  society  it  will  pene¬ 
trate, — which  the  productions  of  other  men,  however  excellent, 
but  with  an  inferior  name,  cannot  be  expected  to  reach, — there 
to  exert  a  useful  and  lasting  influence.  May  our  anticipations 
be  largely  realized  I 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Her  Majesty*  s  Subjects  profess^- 
ing  the  Jewish  Religion. 

2.  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  December  IGM,  1847, 
on  the  Jewish  Disabilities,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 
liondon :  Owen  Richards. 

3.  Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
maining  Jewish  Disabilities ;  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  December  16,  1847  ;  together  with  a  Preface,  By  the 
Right  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  London  :  John  Murray. 

4.  Reply  to  the  Arguments  advanced  against  the  removal  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Disabilities  of  the  Jews.  By  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid.  Lon¬ 
don  :  JoRn  Murray. 

5.  The  Progress  of  Jewish  Emancipation  since  1829. 

6.  *  The  Times.*  February  Sth  and  12/A. 

‘It  is  inexpressibly  gratifying,’  said  the  late  John  Foster,  ‘on 
the  ground  of  religion,  philanthropy,  and  all  views  of  improve¬ 
ment,  to  observe  the  prominent  charaeteristic  of  our  times ;  a 
mobility,  a  tendeney  to  alteration,  a  shaking,  and  eraeking,  and 
breaking  up  of  the  old  condition  of  notions  and  things;  an 
exploding  of  the  principle  that  things  arc  to  be  mjiintained 
because  they  are  ancient  and  established.’  *  These  words  of 
one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  commanded  our 
instantaneous  approval,  and  we  have  frequently  recurred  to 
them  as  indicating  a  source  of  joy  specially  open  to  this  age 
and  nation.  Young  England  may  exult  in  mcdimval  times. 
It  is  one  of  their  freaks,  the  mark  of  an  unsound  judgment,  of 
partial  knowledge,  and  of  misdirected  sympathy.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  they  should  do  so,  since  it  prevents  their  exerting  any 
extensive  or  very  powerful  influence.  But  for  this,  the  talents 
of  some  of  their  number  would  give  greater  currency  to  the 
taint  by  which  their  school  is  infected.  As  it  is,  they  are  stared 
at  as  pieces  of  ‘  modern  antiquity and  the  last  thing  which 
occurs  to  any  sjine  man  is,  to  take  them  as  guides.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  our  adhesion  to  the  school  of 
progress.  We  love  to  realize  the  onward  tendency  of  human 
affairs,  and  look  to  the  past  in  vain  for  any  antetype  of  our 
desires  and  hopes.  Let  us  know  as  much  of  the  past  as  pos- 
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sible.  It  cannot  be  studied  too  closely,  or  its  latent  character¬ 
istics  be  too  nicely  discriminated.  We  love  the  company  of  the 
historian  and  the  antiquary,  at  the  same  time  that  we  guard 
against  the  vicious  and  absurd  prejudices  which  the  studies  of 
the  latter,  especially,  sometimes  engender.  Let  the  past  be 
treated  with  all  becoming  respect,  but  let  the  freedom  of  our 
intellect  and  the  improvable  character  of  human  society,  be 
sacredly  prcsened.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  happily  opposed  to 
the  absurdities  involved  in  a  return  to  the  habits  and  dogmas 
of  our  forefathers.  It  was  formerly  stationary,  and  the  teachers 
of  mankind  had  to  struggle  against  it.  It  is  now  on  the  side  of 
progress,  and  our  great  duty  is  to  direct  it  wisely.  This  is  the 
special  feature  of  our  day,  and  it  is  full  of  promise.  Our 
fathers  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  Theii*s 
was  the  chil  Uiood  and  youth  of  our  race,  and  ours  is  its  man- 
liood.  Fix)m  their  experience  we  may  gather  wisdom,  and  thus 
be  helped  to  discharge,  with  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  us.  Arrogance  and  timidity  are 
alike  to  be  avoided.  Self-respect  is  the  virtue  we  slmuld 
cherish,  and  a  diligent  improvement  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  history  of  our  predecessors,  is  the  duty  to  be  discharged. 
Observing  this  happy  medium,  the  past  will  become  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  the  present,  and  the  future  be  a  mirror  reflecting 
whatever  is  w  ise,  humane,  or  virtuous,  in  former  times. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  regard  with  complacency  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
but  we  arc  in  the  right  road,  and  are  making  progress.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  Holy  Writ,  ‘  We  have  not  attained,  neither 
arc  we  already  perfect,'  but  what  has  been  accomplished  is  the 
promise  of  yet  greater  things,  and  the  impulse  under  which  the 
nation  has  been  acting  is  gathering  strength  daily.  The  course 
of  our  legislation  for  some  years  past  has  been  exhilirating,  and 
if  occasionally  it  has  paused,  or  has  not  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
was  desired,  we  arc  not  sure  that  this  is  cause  of  regret.  We 
are  acting  for  a  nation  composed  of  various  classes,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  should  therefore  be  content  to 
have  each  change  minutely  examined,  in  order  that  some  good 
earnest  may  be  obtained  of  its  stability.  We  have  no  fear  of 
Whigs  or  Tories,  of  aristocracism  or  democracy,  of  popery  or  infi¬ 
delity.  They  will  do  their  work,  each  and  all,  as  so  many 
elements  combining  to  one  result,  and  we  have  confidence 
enough  call  it  faith  or  credulity,  as  men  please — to  believe 
that  such  result  will  be  friendly  to  the  happiness  of  our  race. 

A^c  arc  now  passing  through  one  of  the  stages  of  our 
legi^ative  improvement,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  note  the 
facility  with  w  inch  we  arc  doing  so.  Conceal  it  as  we  may,  the 
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Jewish  Disabilities^  Bill,  now  before  parliament,  eontemplates  a 
more  marked  and  signal  invasion  of  onr  national  prejudices, 
than  any  recent  act  of  the  legislature.  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  while  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  state- church,  contemplated 
an  admission  into  the  representative  body  of  classes  bearing  the 
Christian  name,  and  so  far  identical  in  religious  faith  with  the 
ruling  sect.  The  governing  power  was  yet  nominally  Christian, 
and  a  house  of  refuge  was  thus  provided,  to  which  the  wordy 
advocates  of  ‘  our  protestant  establishment '  readily  betook 
themselves.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  Christianity  of  the 
legislature  is  to  be  abandoned,  at  least,  in  any  such  sense  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  maintained,  and  those  who  deny  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  our  faith,  and  deem  the  Messiah  an  impostor,  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  and  to  become  framers  of  our  laws. 
The  Premier,  indeed,  in  submitting  his  measure  to  the  House, 
contended — and  there  is  truth  in  his  averment — that  '  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  sav  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation, 
though  there  may  be  thirty  thousand  Jews  among  them,  we 
might  say  that  the  pjirliament  was  a  Christian  parliament, 
although  among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  might  be  six  members  professing  the 
Jewish  religion.'  We  leave  the  task  of  reply  to  the  opponents 
of  his  lordship's  measure.  As  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  his 
reasoning  is  unanswerable,  but  to  us  it  is  competent  to  remark, 
that  it  was  an  evasion  of  the  real  point,  a  mere  dexterous  use  of 
inaccurate  phraseology,  in  order  to  turn  the  point  of  an  enemy's 
attack.  As  matter  of  fact,  a  nominal  adherence  to  Christianity 
has  hitherto  been  required  from  our  legislators,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  dispense  with  this  preliminary.  This  may  be  right 
— we  believe  it  to  be  so — but  we  are  not  willing  on  this  account, 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  extent  or  real  character  of  the 
change  w  hich  is  contemplated.  The  provision  to  bcTcpcalcd  is 
not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but  is  clearly  inoperative.  It 
aftbrds  no  guarantee  for  that  which  it  professedly  seeks,  and 
has  been  proved  by  experience,  the  best  test  of  theory,  to  be 
delusive.  The  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  dispensed  with  the  better, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  present  measure  as  doing  away  with 
one,  at  least,  of  the  shams  engendered  by  a  state-church. 
And  yet,  though  the  change  contemplated  is  so  radical  and 
sweeping,  and  though  no  political  necessity  is  even  pleaded, 
the  measure  has  the  sanction  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  is 
passing  through  the  legislature  without  a  tithe  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  offered  to  far  less  liberal  changes.  The  fact  is,  that  men 
feel  themselves  to  be  committed.  The  legislative  machine  is  in 
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a  groove  along  which,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  propelled. 
Too  much  has  been  done  to  allow  our  senators  to  take  their 
stand  on  the  dogmas  of  an  exploded  bigotry.  The  system  of 
penalties  for  religious  opinion  has  been  broken  in  upon  again 
and  again.  The  public  judgment  has  condemned  it.  Alen 
have  learned  to  smile  at  the  follies  by  which  they  were  formerly 
ruled,  and  to  despise  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  with  which  a 
secular  priesthood  has  availed  itself  of  the  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  and  bigotry  of  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
sinister  ends.  In  what  has  been  done,  a  basis  is  laid  for  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  remains.  The  general  cjisc  has  been 
nobly  argued,  and  Dissenters,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  alike 
entitled  to  benefit  by  the  verdict  pronounced.  Hence  the  facility 
with  which  the  measure  is  likely  to  pass.  It  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  The  principle  has  been  triumphantly  established  in 
former  cases,  and  nothing  was  needed,  save  a  minister  prepared 
to  introduce  the  measure,  and  such  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  as  would  keep  the  Upper  House  in  order.  A  marvel¬ 
lous  change  has  taken  place  since  the  Great  Protector — in  this 
as  in  most  other  things  before  his  age — convened  a  conference 
at  Whitehall  in  1655,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  naturalization 
of  the  Jews.  The  combined  opposition  of  divines  and  mer¬ 
chants  overruled  the  generous  policy  of  Cromwell,  and  made 
way  for  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  in  English  history. 
What  he  could  not  effect  was  carried  through  the  two  houses 
by  the  Pelham  administration,  but  awakened  such  a  storm 
throughout  the  nation,  that  the  government,  apprehensive  of  its 
effect  in  the  general  election  which  was  then  near,  degraded 
itself  by  proposing  on  the  15th  of  November,  1753,  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  measure.  This  was  the  age  of  rampant  bigotry, 
and  the  peace-offering  was  accepted,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  tendered.  A  brief  review 
of  the  recent  acts  of  the  legislature  will  best  explain  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  the  question,  and  enable  our  rejiders  to  judge  of 
the  discussions  which  arc  taking  place. 

The  statutes  of  1828  and  1829  which  were  passed  for  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  Koman  catholics,  awakened 
the  expectation  of  something  being  done  to  remove  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Jews.  Their  exclusion  from  parliament  and 
other  posts  of  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  effected  by  either  of 
these  statutes,  was  evidently  accidental.  The  Declaration  sub¬ 
stituted  by  the  former  act  for  the  sacramental  test,  was  clearly 
not  designed  to  operate  against  them.  It  was  framed  for  the 
parties  whose  relief  was  sought,  and  was  never  viewed  as  a  bar 
to  the  admission  of  other  persons,  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
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municipal  posts.  In  practice,  however,  it  so  operated,  and  sim¬ 
ple  justice,  therefore,  required  that  some  measure  of  relief 
should  be  promptly  devised. 

The  subject  was  in  consequence  early  submitted  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  obtained  the  support  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  !Mr.  Robert  Grant  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  debate  which  ensued  marked  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to 
the  motion,  and  nearly  one  hundred  members  were  found  to 
range  themselves  under  his  guidance.  ‘  Those,^  remarks  Mr, 
Goldsmid,  ‘  who  had  opposed  to  the  last  the  acts  of  1828  and 
1829,  and  who,  when  they  were  passed,  appear  to  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  disqualifications  on  account  of  religion  were  at  an 
end,  were  now  delighted  to  find  that  there  were  still  such  dis¬ 
qualifications  to  be  fought  for.* 

These  members  were  happily  only  a  minority,  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  the  motion  was  carried  by  115  to  97.  In  the  majority  are 
found  the  names  of  the  present  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Grafton,  the  present  Earl  of  llarrowby  and  of 
Lord  Stanley,  together  with  those  of  Mr.  lluskisson,  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning,  and  Sir  W.  AVynn.  The  present  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton,  then  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  signed  by  14,000  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  of 
London;  but  the  strength  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  the  mean  time  arrayed  against  it,  and  the  second 
reading  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  228  to  105,  the  names  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  being  in  the  minority.  On  the  1 1th  of  the 
following  December,  Lord  Bexley  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Upper  House  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  these  disabilities,  and 
signified  his  purpose  of  early  inviting  their  lordships’  attention 
to  the  subject.  This  was  prevented  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Wellington  government,  and  the  introduetion  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  but  on  the  17th  of  April,  1833,  Mr.  Grant  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  Commons  which  was  agreed  to,  without  a  division. 
The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  159 
to  52,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  it  was  read  a  third  time  by  a 
still  greater  majority,  the  numbers  being  189  to  52.  A  difter- 
ent  result,  however,  was  elicited  in  the  Upper  House.  To  the 
prejudices  and  standing  bigotry  of  their  order,  the  Lords  added, 
at  this  time,  a  strong  inclination  to  thwart  the  views  of  the 
Commons.  They  were  not  unw  illing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded,  and,  as  if  in  vindication  of  their  here¬ 
ditary  bigotry,  they  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  104  to  54. 
Amongst  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
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the  ^larquis  of  Westminster,  Lords  Brougham  and  Melbonrno, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In 
the  following  year  a  similar  result,  with  a  still  larger  majority 
in  the  Lords,  was  obtained;  and  in  1836  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Spring  llice,  and  carried  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majorities,  but  was  postponed  in  the  Lords,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  notwithstanding  these  checks,  the 
cause  of  Jewish  emancipation  gained  ground.  Though  excluded 
from  the  legislature  they  were  admitted  to  other  offices  of 
trust.  The  act  of  1835,  which  passed  both  houses  without 
opposition,  removed  some  of  their  civil  disqualifications,  and 
a  subsequent  ‘  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  of  the  Jewish  Reli¬ 
gion  Elected  to  Municipal  Offices,'  passed  triumphantly  through 
the  Commons,  and  though  ultimately  lost,  was  carried  on  a 
second  reading  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one.  Tlie  force 
of  public  opinion,  however,  was  thus  shown  to  be  in  operation, 
and  promised  speedily  to  become  too  powerful  for  their  lord- 
ships.  It  was  a  hopeless  struggle  in  w  hich  they  were  engaged. 
The  nation  had  resolved  the  question,  and  the  more  discerning 
of  the  Conservatives  saw  the  folly  of  persisting  in  their  course. 
The  signs  of  the  times  were  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and 
they  wisely  resolved  to  retire,  with  the  best  possible  grace,  from 
the  position  taken  up  by  their  party,  licnee  the  decision  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whose  superior  judgment,  and  more  liberal 
views,  we  assign  the  honor  of  the  measure  of  1845. 

*  Notwithstanding/  says  the  author  of  *  Progress  of  Jewish  Emanci¬ 
pation/  *  this  bill  was  lost  in  a  later  stage,  opinion  had  become  so 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  British  Jews  in 
1845,  that  a  similar  bill  was  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  and 
carried  without  a  division.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  in¬ 
troduced  it,  and  he  was  w’armly  supported  bv  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  hill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis  and  Mr.  Plumptrc,  who  were  assisted  on  the  third  reading  by 
C.oloncl  Sibthorp.  The  hill  w’ent  through  all  its  stages  by  very  decisive 
majorities,  and  received  the  royal  assent  July  3 1st,  1845.  Municipal 
offices  of  eveiy  description,  including  that  of  recorder,  were  opened  to 
Englishmen  professing  the  Jewish  religion  by  this  statute,  which  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  tow’ns,  the  sei^’iccs  which 
had  l)ecn  rendered  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  county  magistrates, 
recommended  for  that  honourable  trust  bv  the  respective  lords-licu- 
tenaut. 

ithin  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  this 
act,  several  of  the  most  important  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  those 

or  instance,  of  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Southamp- 
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ton,  and  other  towns,  have  received  into  their  hotlies  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  elected  by  the  free  voice  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  among 
whom  they  live,  ai\d  w  ho  are  the  best  judges  of  their  fitness  for  the  trust 
which  is  reposed  in  them;  while  the  citizens  of  London,  in  confirmation 
of  their  votes  at  the  late  election,  and  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for 
his  character  and  public  conduct,  conferred  the  first  aldermanic  gowm 
that  fell  vacant  on  Mr.  David  Salomons,  who  had  already  filled  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  London,  as  well  as  that  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Kent.' — pp.  9,  10. 

One  ouly  measure  was  now  needed  to  complete  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  Jews.  They  were  entrusted  with  the 
franchise,  and  were  competent  to  all  corporate  offices  and  county 
magistracies.  To  concede  so  much,  and  yet  to  close  the  door  of 
St.  Stephen's,  w  ould  be  to  forfeit  all  credit  for  consistency,  and  to 
deprive  our  legislation  of  every  attribute  which  could  insure  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
work  would  be  carried  out.  The  Jews  themselves  looked  for 
it.  Tlioughtful  men  of  all  classes  felt  that  it  wiis  incumbent, 
and  the  more  active  w^ere  prepared  to  lend  their  influence  to 
statesmen  of  any  party  by  whom  it  might  be  proposed.  Tlio 
recent  course  of  events  has  precipitated  the  measure.  As  is  well 
known,  Huron  Rothschild  was  returned  by  the  city  of  London, 
at  the  late  general  election.  The  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  has  thus  distinctly  marked  its  judgment,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  has  in  consequence  submitted  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  a  bill,  for  the  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  prevent 
the  representative  of  the  metropolis  from  taking  his  place 
amongst  our  senators.  We  rejoice  in  this  step  and  in  the  event 
which  has  given  occasion  to  it.  Had  no  such  election  taken 
place,  his  lordship  would  have  been  equally  committed  to  the 
principle  of  his  measure  ;  but  it  is  possible  thiit  the  multiplicity 
of  his  occupations  and  the  perplexities  which  assail  him,  would 
have  prevented  his  giving  immediate  attention  to  the  matter. 
As  it  is,  the  subject  presses.  It  cannot  be  deferred.  It  assumes 
a  practical  shape,  and  is  linked  with  other  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions,  w  Inch  assure  it  against  indifference.  The  electors  of  Lon¬ 
don  have  deputed  a  sou  of  Israel  to  represent  them  in  the 
British  senate ;  and  if  any  power  be  found  to  gainsay  their 
wishes,  it  will  be  for  Englishmen  to  determine  which  shall  pre¬ 
vail — the  free  choice  of  the  people,  or  the  intolerance  of  an 
oligarchy?  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  neither  arc  we  very 
solicitous  about  the  immediate  course  their  lordships  may  pur¬ 
sue.  If  w  ise,  they  will  pass  the  bill  which  the  Commons  send 
Dp ;  but  if  they  do  otherwise,  the  hour  of  submission  will  only 
be  deferred,  and  in  the  meantime  the  popular  voice  will  gather 
volume  and  strength.  Let  them  choose  which  alternative  they 
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please,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  rational  liberty  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

I'he  title  of  the  Jew  to  an  equal  participation  with  others  in 
the  rif^hts  of  British  subjects,  appears  to  us  so  obvious,  that 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  arguing  it  at  length.  It  Hows  so 
necessarily  from  our  most  cherished  convictions,  is  so  direct  and 
inevitable  an  inference  from  premises  which  wc  admit,  and  on 
which  we  arc  now  happily  accustomed  to  reason  as  admitted 
data,  that  wc  are  at  a  loss  for  arguments  more  obvious  than  the 
thing  itself.  There  are,  however,  those  who  think  otherwise, 
and  we  must  pay  some  respect  to  their  reasonings,  though  we  owe 
none  to  their  judgment  Their  position  is  instructive,  and  half  ^ 
awakens  our  compassion.  ‘  They  cannot  yet  bear,*  as  ^Ir. 
Goldsmid  remarks,  *  to  part  calmly  with  the  last  disability  of 
any  importance  which  they  find  in  the  statute-book.  They  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  this  one  law  the  affection  which  they  formerly 
divided  among  a  goodly  family  of  venal  and  disabling  enact¬ 
ments.  Like  Niobc  in  the  fable,  when  she  begs  the  life  of  the 
last  of  her  children,  thev  make  one  sad  remonstrance  more  be- 
fore  their  regret  shall  grow  for  ever  dumb : — 

*  *  Spare  yet  the  least,  she  cried  (the  rest  is  past). 

Of  all  I  loved,  oh !  spare  the  least  and  last  I*  * 

Their  pleadings  resolve  themselves  into  tw^o  counts :  the  Jews 
arc  a  separate  people,  not  competent  to  the  duties,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  rights,  of  British  subjects ;  and  their  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  legislature  would  be  destructive  of  the  Christian 
character  of  our  constitution,  and  a  mark  therefore  of  national 
infidelity.  Such  are  the  arguments  advanced,  and  should  any 
of  our  readers  be  incredulous  on  this  point,  we  refer  them  to  the 
debates  of  parliament,  and  to  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
and  of  Lord  Ashley  in  particular.  To  the  first  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  a  triumphant  reply  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Goldsmid  in  his 
calm,  intelligent,  and  able  pamphlet.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  merits 
the  labor  he  has  expended  on  it.  Proceeding  on  an  assumption, 
which  no  reasoning  can  justify,  it  confounds  human  and  doubt¬ 
ful  interpretation  with  the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  and  arrogates 
a  knowledge  of  the  future  which  has  been  designedly  withheld 
from  the  human  mind.  Wc  protest,  as  in  duty  bound,  against 
any  interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  being  adduced,  as  a 
rule  of  present  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  precarious  or  un¬ 
certain.  The  follies  and  the  crimes  of  past  ages  have  frequently 
been  defended  on  this  ground.  The  worst  acts  of  intolerance 
have  thus  been  vindicated.  Worldly  priests  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  plea;  and  we 
should  have  no  hope  of  the  future,  should  abandon  ourselves  to 
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utter  despair,  if  it  were  permitted  our  rulers  further  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  designs  of  omnipotenee  are  known  only  to 
God.  Glimpses  of  the  future  may  be  conceded,  to  animate  our 
hopes  and  inspire  our  labors,  but  are  never  designed  to  super¬ 
sede  the  rules  of  present  conduct.  These  are  found  in  the  im¬ 
mutable  laws  of  rectitude,  and  are  of  paramount  and  daily  obli¬ 
gation.  To  abandon  such  for  the  sake  of  any  prophetic 
interpretation,  is  to  substitute  a  chimera  for  a  reality,  to  leave  the 
solid  ground  of  truth  and  duty,  for  a  region  on  which  imagination 
has  been  proverbially  accustomed  to  disport.  But  allowing  all 
that  is  contended  for  respecting  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
Jews,  still  we  contend  that  no  disqualification  for  the  rights  of 


British  subjects  is  ,  proved  against  them.  They  are  natives  of 


our  soil,  bear  in  common  with  others  the  burdens  of  the  state. 


and  are  equally  interested  in  its  wise  and  righteous  administra¬ 
tion.  ‘The  Jew,’  said  Sir  liobert  Peel  in  his  admirable  speech 
on  the  second  reading,  '  is  a  subject  natural-born,  and  1  contend 
that  he  has  a  right  to  all  civil  honours,  that  he  has  *  a  capacity 
or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatever,’  unless  vou  show  a  reason  to 
the  contrary — a  reason  not  founded  upon  a  mere  religious  error, 
but  upon  some  political  disqualification.’  The  charities  of  life 
exist  and  flourish  in  their  breasts.  They  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  English  in  their  attachments  and  sympathies ;  or,  if 
any  deduction  be  admitted,  it  is  attributable  solely  to  our  un¬ 
righteous  and  cruel  legislation.  We  have  closed  against  them 
the  door  of  the  constitution,  have  treated  them  as  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  and  are  therefore  in  no  condition  to  urge 
against  them  a  want  of  patriotism.  Tlic  marvel  is  that  they 
should  be  what  they  are,  considering  the  treatment  they  liave 
received.  Their  ultimate  rcstomtion  to  Judeea,  supposing  such 
to  be  the  design  of  the  Deity,  is  no  disqualification  for  the  present 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They  live  and  grow  up 
amongst  us,  interested  like  ourselves  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  our 
native  land,  and  are  equally  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  appreciate  the  honours  which  are  open  to  others.  The  great 
changes  which  may  await  them  are  no  further  disqualificjition 
than  those  which  pertain  to  ourselves  \  and  it  is  sheer  folly,  the 
merest  drivelling  of  an  effete  bigotry,  to  adduce  them  for  such  a 
purpose.  To  all  practical  intents  they  arc  British  subjects,  and 
we  claim  for  them  an  equal  share  iu  British  rights.  To  meet 
our  claim  by  referring  to  some  future  destination,  is  to  insult 
our  reason,  to  belie  experience,  and  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a 
knowledge  and  an  authority  equally  opposed  to  our  limited  facul¬ 
ties  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  holy  faith. 

Happily,  we  are  not  left  without  the  light  of  experience,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  our  senators  subjected  their  theories  to  its  test. 
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Other  nations  have  gone  before  us  in  this  matter.  They  have 
taken  the  initiative,  have  preceded  us  in  the  work  of  justice,  and 
are  now  astonished  at  our  tardy  and  reluctant  imitation  of  their 
example.  It  is  not  to  the  honor  of  England  that  she  should 
have  been  outstript  in  such  a  career.  Our  achievements  in  other 
quarters  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  otherwise,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  clerical  and  aristocratic  classes  have  in  this 
case  overborne  our  more  generous  impulses,  and  deferred  till 
the  present  hour,  the  consistent  application  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty.  lu  many  cases  we  have  set  an  honorable 
example  to  Europe,  but  in  this  we  have  been  content  to  lay 
ignobly  behind  other  states.  Even  the  Moors  of  Spain  teach 
us  wisdom  on  this  point,  while  the  North  American  States, 
France,  Holland,  and  even  some  of  our  own  colonial  dependen¬ 
cies,  have  preceded  us  in  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy : — 

*  WTien  the  Moorish  dynasty/  says  Mr.  Goldsmid,  *  was  established  in 
Spain,  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  that  country,  and  who  had 
previously  been  reduced  to  that  state  of  degradation,  in  which  they  have 
usually  lieen  found  in  Christian  Europe,  w’ere  admitted  to  equal  privi¬ 
leges  with  the  Moors  themselves.  Would  you  know  the  consequence  ? 
Ask  those  who  desire  to  represent  the  Jews  as  necessarily  unfit  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  their  native  land  :  and  you  wdll  be  told  that  such  a 
measure,  though  it  might  nominally  alter  the  situation  of  the  Hebrews, 
must  have  left  them  practically  in  their  ordinary  condition,  strangers  for 
the  most  part  to  elevating  pursuits,  and  entirely  strangers  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Ask  History,  and  she  will  tell  you,  that  the  Jews  of  Spain 
employed  their  talents  equally  with  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  that  they  rose  to  high  stations  in  its  camps  and  coun¬ 
cils,  that  more  than  one  sovereign  chose  ministers  from  among  them, 
and  that  they  might  at  the  same  time  boast  of  names  illustrious  for  ac¬ 
quirements  in  letters  and  philosophy.  My  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
reminded  without  pity  and  regret,  that  after  the  restoration  of  Christian 
kings  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  (although  some  of  these  kings  were 
themselves  ably  and  faithfully  served  by  their  Jewish  subjects),  the  lot 
of  a  body  of  men  thus  worthy  of  protection,  was  gradually  changed  from 
religious  liberty  to  thraldom,  and  from  thraldom  to  exile. 

*  After  noticing  the  exception  which  I  have  just  described,  to  the  rule 
of  persecution,  we  pass  through  an  interval  of  six  centuries,  and  cross 
the  Atlantic,  before  we  again  find  a  place  and  a  period  in  which  political 
rights  have  been  conceded  to  the  Jews.  But  whether  in  Spain  or  in 
North  America,  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no 
cause  to  doubt  that  freedom  of  conscience  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing 
by  those  who  had  been  before  deprived  of  it,  and  that  Hebrew’s,  like 
other  men,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  confers. 
That  this  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  Jew’s  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  sup|)oscd  not  to  equal  in  numbers  one-third  of  those  of  Great 
Britain,  is  shown  by  the  many  instances  where  they  have  embraced  the 
occupations,  and  have  been  thought  deserving  of  the  trusts,  opened  to 
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them  by  the  removal  of  disabling  laws.  In  that  country,  Jews  have 
been  members  of  congress  and  of  the  legislatures  of  the  diferent  states, 
magistrates  and  law-officers  employed  by  the  government,  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  corporations,  principal  magistrates  of  cities,  and  in  numerous 
cases  have  held  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  fact  they  have 
been  treated,  and  they  have  acted,  as  citizens  enjoying  and  deserving 
every  privilege  that  the  state  could  confer.* — pp.  28 — 30. 

Ill  Holland,  where  the  Jews  are  numerous,  they  arc  found  in 
every  profession,  and  occupy,  in  common  with  their  fcllow-sub- 
jeets,  all  corporate,  magisterial,  and  political  posts.  As  soldiers 
they  are  equally  courageous,  as  lawyers  equally  learned,  as 
magistrates  equally  incorrupt,  and  as  statesmen  equally  patriotic 
and  high-minded  as  any  others. 

The  same  facts  have  been  elicited  in  France.  This  w’as 
broadly  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
address  to  the  Chamber  in  December,  1830.  ^  Since  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly,'  said  the  Frcncli  minister  on  that  occasion, 
‘  has  placed  the  Israelites  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
citizens,  they  have  partaken  of  our  glory  and  our  misfortunes ; 
their  blood  has  flowed  on  the  same  fields  of  battle  as  ours ;  their 
children  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  schools  as  those  of 
their  Christian  brethren ;  they  have  imbibed  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  adopted  the  same  habits,  and  become  most  deserving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state.'  Amongst  our  colonies,  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
have  conceded  to  the  Jew  s  a  full  share,  with  other  subjects,  of  po¬ 
litical  riglits ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Christian  people 
of  England,  that  when  the  lives  of  our  missionaries  were  fiercely 
assailed  during  the  Jamaica  insurrection  of  1832,  the  most  prompt 
and  effectual  aid  was  rendered  them  by  members  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  M’^heii  men  bearing  the  Christian  name  thirsted  for 
their  blood,  the  professors  of  another  faith,  whom  bigotry  brands 
as  aliens  alike  from  our  Constitution  and  our  sympathies,  gene¬ 
rously  proffered  them  the  refuge  of  a  home.  May  the  God  of 
Abraham  remember  this  service  in  the  day  of  final  account !  The 
member  for  Oxford,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wood,  in  his  admirable  speech 

support  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  put  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  British  legislation  in  a  strong  and  palpable  light. 
We  concur  in  his  reasoning.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  We 
must  advance  or  recede,  must  complete  our  work,  or  undo  what 
has  been  already  effected, 

‘  The  first  Christian  principle,  said  the  honourable  member,  was  to  do 
to  every  man  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  a  Christian  principle  to  say  to  any  men,  ‘  You  may  come  to  this 
country  in  any  numbers  you  please ;  you  may  bring  your  wives  and 
children ;  you  may  marry  with  our  Christian  daughters ;  you  may 
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accumulate  as  much  wealth  as  you  please,  and  pay  as  great  a  proportion 
of  taxation  as  we  think  proper  to  impose  upon  you,  and  yet  we  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  worthy  to  have  any  voice  in  the  imposition  of  those 
taxes.*  He  contended  that  it  was  most  monstrous  and  unchristian  that 
they  should  make  use  of  the  Jews,  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
their  sen’ices  and  of  their  wealth  as  far  as  they  could,  and  yet  deny  them 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Other  countries,  which  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  exclusion,  had  excluded  the  Jews  wholly  and  entirely;  but 
the  English  people  held  out  many  inducements  to  the  Jews  to  settle  in 
this  country,  and  then  told  them  that  they  were  unfit  to  be  regarded  as 
feUow  citizens.* 

But  the  second  objection  to  which  wc  have  adverted  was  the 
mainstay  and  chief  reliance  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Lord  Ashley,  and  otlier  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition,  urged  this  objection  as  fundamental,  and  were  evidently 
sincere  iii  doing  so.  We  respect  their  integrity,  and  can  honor 
the  fearlessness  with  which  they  avowed  an  unpopular  opinion. 
An  honest  opponent  is  infinitely  preferable,  in  our  judgment,  to 
an  ally  whose  support  arises  from  indiflerence,  or  whose  advo¬ 
cacy  betrays  a  recklessness  of  principle,  or  the  absence  of 
deep  and  strong  conviction.  But  the  case  is  very  ditt’erent, 
when  wc  are  asked  to  admit  their  reasoning,  and  to  place  our¬ 
selves  under  their  guidance.  This  w  e  are  compelled  to  decline. 
We  have  no  alternative;  fidelity  to  truth  demands  it.  The 
same  principle  which  leads  us  to  appreciate  the  honesty  of  their 
procedure,  constrains  us  to  oppose  their  advocacy.  Wc  admit 
their  integrity  as  men,  while  w  e  reject  their  dogmas  as  spurious, 
and  denounce  their  theory  as  unjust  and  intolerant.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  doing  so. 
Wc  cannot  forget  the  past;  its  records  arc  before  us,  and  their 
lessons  are  numerous  and  weighty.  We  should  have  lived  to 
little  pur|>ose,  have  gathered  little  from  what  our  fathers  have 
told  us,  and  our  own  ears  have  heard,  if  w'e  did  not  regard  w  ith 
distrust  the  reasonings  of  the  Opposition.  The  family  likeness 
of  their  objections  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  ob¬ 
servers.  They  arc  evidently  old  arguments  reproduced. 
^  arying  slightly  in  form,  they  are  identical  with  those  which 
were  urged  in  1828,  1829,  and  on  every  subsequent  occasion, 
when  an  inroad  has  been  proposed  on  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  code  of  a  former  age.  In  the  debates  of  1828  the 
exclusiveness  of  an  episcopal  establishment  was*  the  rallying 
|>oiut,  and  since  then  ‘  our  protestant  church*  has  been  the 
war  cry  of  militant  ecclesiastics.  The  church  was  formerly  in 
danger,  and  Christianity  is  now  imperilled.  The  same  arguments 
substantially  have  been  used  throughout,  and  as  experience  has 
confirmed  the  decisions  of  a  sound  logic  in  the  one  case,  so  we 
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iloubt  uoj.  yfiii  ijg  equally  triumphant  in  the  other.  The 
groundlessness  of  the  apprehension  expressed  was  ably  exposed 
by  Mr,  Horsraan  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  cannot 
quote  without  recording  our  sense  of  the  admirable  and  en¬ 
lightened  sentiments  which  pervaded  his  speech  : — 

‘  The  old  cry  of  *  the  church  in  danger*  was  abandoned,  and  this  new 
cry  of  ‘  Christianity  in  danger*  was  substituted  in  its  place.  What  was 
this  danger  to  Christianity  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  appre¬ 
hended  ?  A  vague,  mysterious,  and  unmentionable  alarm  pervaded  the 
speeches  of  the  honourable  opponents  of  this  bill ;  but  anything  tangible 
in  the  shape  of  danger  to  Christianity  he  had  been  unable  to  lay  his  hand 
upon.  Would  the  passing  of  the  bill  make  one  Christian  the  less,  or 
one  Jew  the  more,  in  this  country  ?  Would  the  Christian  portion  of  the 
couimunity  become  less  firm  in  their  religious  faith,  or  would  the  Jews 
be  more  established  in  theirs  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill 
did  not  give  the  Jews  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  it  only  gave  to 
Christians  the  right  to  elect  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  bill  placed  their  objections  not  upon  policy,  but  upon  fear. 
He  admitted  that  the  Jews  must  feel  that  they  had  most  generous  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  that  those  who  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  hill  were  acting  from  conscientious  convictions 
and  not  from  any  other  feelings,  For  himself,  he  felt  that  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  fear  for  Christianity,  as  the  result  of  this  bill,  was  more 
degrading  and  insulting  to  Christianity  than  the  invasion  of  a  whole  tribe 
of  Hebrews.  .  .  .  The  founders  of  Christianity  did  not  so  estimate  its 
power ;  such  was  not  the  weak  faith  of  those  few  humble  men  who  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  encountered  persecution,  braved  every 
danger,  and  the  rack,  and  taught  the  faith  which  had  overspread  the 
world.  If  Christianity  had  prevailed  over  ])rincipalities  and  powers, 
how  was  it  that  now,  when  she  was  triumphant,  her  disciples  should 
acknowledge  these  fears,  and  that  they  should  raise  these  cries  of‘  weak¬ 
ness  ?  In  the  hour  of  her  obscurity  she  had  been  fearless,  and  advanced 
unshaken  to  martyrdom,  why  should  she  be  painted  now  as  a  tottering 
and  trembling  tyrant  ?  Why  did  her  champions  never  enter  upon  a 
contest  without  anticipating  defeat  ?  There  were  thousands  who  had 
never  seen  the  face  of  the  honourable  baronet  near  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis), 
who  had  been  taught  to  venerate  and  bless  his  name,  and  members  of 
that  house  knew  and  admired  the  union  of  so  much  intense  ardour  with 
so  much  Christian  meekness — the  spirit  that  knew  no  fear,  and  the 
heart  that  knew  no  gall.  If  there  were  a  danger  that  the  days  of  per¬ 
secution  should  return,  he  believed  that  the  honourable  baronet  would 
be  foremost  to  attest  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  martyrdom  the  sincerity  of 
his  political  and  religious  faith.  Yet  a  great  part  of  the  honourable 
baronet*8  political  life  had  been  passed  in  proclaiming  the  weakness  of 
his  own  religion,  and  its  possible  and  probable  downfall.  On  every 
political  occasion  the  panic  cry  regarding  religion  had  been  raised  by 
the  honourable  baronet  and  his  party.  When  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed,  according  to  their  apprehensions,  the  established 
church  had  received  its  deathblow.  When  the  Roman  catholics  were 
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emancipated,  they  were  told  that  the  sun  of  protestantism  was  set  for 
ever;  and  now  it  was  said,  that  if  they  allowed  one  Jew  to  walk  up  the 
house  to  that  table,  and  to  take  the  oath,  the  faith  of  655  Christians 
was  to  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  ofli*  to  Jerusalem,  or  Jericho.  If  the 
house  were  to  judge  by  the  language  rather  than  by  the  lives  of  this 
party,  they  would  seem  to  gird  themselves  for  the  battle  rather  in  fear 
than  in  faith.* 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  prima  facie  case  which  is 
thus  made  out.  The  witnesses  come  into  court  under  suspi¬ 
cion,  but  not  absolutely  d'iscredited.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
heard,  but  cannot  claim  to  be  listened  to  with  any  presumption 
in  their  favor.  It  is  just  possible  that  an  exception  may  be 
proved,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  weigh  their  evidence 
impartially,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  particular  case 
without  the  admixture  of  foreign  considerations.  Just  so  much 
is  demanded  at  our  hands,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  yield  it  in 
all  fairness.  Let  us  then  examine  the  specific  form  which  the 
objection  takes  in  the  present  case.  It  is  alleged  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
that  to  admit  Jews  to  the  legislature  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  this  fact ;  that  the  nation  is  in  consequence  a  Christian 
nation,  and  that  the  ministerial  measure  will  dcstrov  its  rcli- 
gious  character,  opening  the  door  for  the  admission  of  Maho- 
metans,  Parsces,  and  all  others,  whether  infidels,  or  idolaters. 
The  form  taken  by  this  objection  is  very  various,  but  the  above 
fairly  represents,  as  we  believe,  its  essential  feature.  Now'  it  is 
obvious  in  the  first  place  to  reply,  that  if  Christianity  is,  in 
the  sense  contended  for,  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  right  and  befit¬ 
ting.  We  might  be  entitled  to  urge — nay,  we  should  most 
undoubtedly  do  so — that  the  fact  itself  called  for  remedy,  that 
it  was  a  grievous  wrong  which  required  to  be  redressed,  that  it 
sprung  out  of  the  ignorance  of  a  half  civilized  age,  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  social  miseries  and  of  religious  hypocrisy.  As 
the  parties  advancing  the  argument  are  specially  moved  by  its 
religious  bearings,  we  should  be  entitled  to  urge  that  no  such 
connexion  with  things  secular  was  known  to  Christianity  in  her 
best  and  purest  days ;  that  her  divine  author  did  not  place  her 
in  any  such  relationship,  but  that  it  had  arisen  at  a  time,  and 
under. circumstances,  which  involved  it  in  the  greatest  possible 
suspicion.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  simple,  or  less  open 
to  mistrust,  tlian  Christianity,  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of 
her  founder.  Benign  in  her  aspect,  unw’orldly  in  her  means, 
making  her  appeal  to  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  she  moved 
raidst  the  children  of  men  as  an  element  of  supernal  good, 
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equally  remote  from  the  policy  of  rulers  and  the  turbulence  of 
mobs.  It  was  not  until  her  nature  had  been  corrupted,  or 
rather — for  she  herself  is  unchangeable — until  her  professors 
bad  been  secularized  by  the  marvellous  triumphs  won  in  her 
better  days,  that  she  was  fitted  for  the  purpose,  or  was  received 
into  the  embrace  of  the  secular  power.  lu  our  own  case,  the 
assumed  incorporation  of  Christianity  took  place  in  a  time  of 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  Our  Saxon  forefathers 
were  rude  and  barbarous,  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  asleep, 
literature  was  unknown,  religion  was  a  mere  thing  of  forms, 
and  an  ambitious  clergy  sought  to  possess  themselves  of  un¬ 
limited  power.  So  far,  therefore,  from  regarding  this  faet  as  a 
test  by  which  the  propriety  of  legislative  measures  may  be 
determined,  we  protest  against  it  as  vicious  in  itself,  without 
scripture  warrant,  and  pregnant  with  a  thousand  social  wrongs. 

liut  we  deny  the  soundness  of  the  position  assumed.  In  no 
such  seme  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  others  allege,  is  Christianity 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  Mr.  Goldsmid’s  reasoning  is 
conclusive  on  this  point,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  lie  says : — 

*  Hut  those  who  employ  as  arguments  against  the  removal  of  the  re¬ 
maining  disabilities  of  the  Jews  the  ambiguous  propositions  that  the 
constitution  has  an  ancient  Christian  character,  and  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  law,  must,  I  presume,  understand  these  assertions  as  imply¬ 
ing  that  there  exists  some  ancient  constitutional  principle,  which  declares 
that  all  Christians  ought  to  enjoy  privileges  and  favour,  from  which  all  who 
arc  not  Christians  should  be  excluded.  For  in  no  other  sense  than  this 
would  those  assertions  furnish  the  shadow  of  an  argument  against  the 
measure  proposed. 

*  Now  if  there  were  indeed  any  such  constitutional  principle,  it  would 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  ought  to  be  retained. 

*  Hut  in  truth,  it  is  easy  of  proof  that  no  such  ancient  constitutional 
principle  exists ;  it  is  easy  of  proof  that  the  only  Christianity  forming 
part  of  or  recognized  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  has  been 
the  established  religion  for  the  time  being,  the  Christianity  of  Rome 
before  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the  Anglican  church  since. 

*  The  writ  for  burning  a  heretic  is  found  among  the  oldest  forms  of 
English  legal  proceedings,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  imme¬ 
morial  usage  or  ‘  common  law  *  of  the  land. 

*  And  a  heretic  is  defined  by  Lyndewode,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities  on  this  subject,  as  being,  not  a  Jew  or  an  inddel,  but  *  he 
w’ho  doubts  concerning  the  catholic  faith,  or  who  neglects  to  observe 
those  things  which  the  Roman  church  has  determined  or  decreed  to 
observe.* 

*  It  was  therefore  in  those  remote  times  a  constitutional  principle  that 
every  Christian  who  might  display  any  want  of  close  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  church  was  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  flarccs/— 
pp.  41—43. 
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Lord  Russell's  reasoning  is  precisely  to  the  same  eftect.  The 
theory  under  which  the  existing  law  was  adopted,  he  tells  us, 
was,  ‘  not  that  the  legislature  should  be  open  to  all  classes  of 
Christians,  but  that  every  member  of  it  should  belong  to  the 
church,  which  was  then  universal,  the  Roman  catholic  church 
and  he  subsequently  adds,  that  the  common  law  of  England 
‘  was  not  framed  in  favor  of  Christianity,  but  for  the  protection 
of  what  was  then  the  established  church  of  the  realm.'  The 
argument,  then,  so  understood — and  in  this  sense  only  has  it 
the  semblance  of  truth — is  manifestly  repugnant  to  our  deepest 
convictions,  and  has  already  been  repudiated  by  the  legislature. 
If  by  Christianity  be  meant  the  established  church,  then  tlie 
argument  wjis  more  valid  against  the  measures  of  Edward  vr. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  than  against  any  subsequent  legislation,  and 
the  Romanists  of  that  period  might  rightly  have  taken  their  stand 
upon  it  in  opposing  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  other 
reforming  measures  of  that  age.  But  if,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  concede  that  the  Christianity  spoken  of  is  tlie 
protestant  church  of  these  realms,  then  it  follows  that  the  direct 
and  primary  bearing  of  the  argument  in  question  was  against 
the  Acts  of  1828  and  1829,  and  that  it  is  only  applicable  in  a 
secondary  and  indirect  manner  to  the  bill  now  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  admission  of  Dissenters  and  Catholics  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  such  case  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  nay,  the 
very  one  against  which  the  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  protested.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  view  then  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  others.  Their  argument  w^as  narrowed 
to  this  point,  and  they  insisted  on  it  with  all  the  pertinacity 
which  distinguishes  their  present  course.  Happily,  however, 
they  failed  to  produce  conviction,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
aw'nkcn  surprise  if,  in  its  revived  form  and  less  direct  appli¬ 
cation,  their  argument  meet  with  a  similar  rejection  now. 

c  appeal  to  the  past  deeds  of  the  legislature  in  disproof  of 
the  reasonings  pursued,  and  triumphantly  affirm,  that  before 
the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground, 
the  statutes  of  1828  and  1829  must  be  repealed.  Let  us  at 
any  rate  have  some  consistency  in  our  legislation,  or  the  na¬ 
tions  will  regard  us  with  derision,  as  a  people  controlled  by 
fear,  but  uninfluenced  by  righteousness  and  truth. 

Having  thus  replied  to  the  objection  advanced,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  possesses  a  semblance  of  application  to  the 
present  case,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  the  argument  itself  is 
grossly  misunderstood.  High  authorities  have  undoubtedly 
affirmed  *  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,'  and  we  arc  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  The  real  question  to  be  determined  is. 
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what  that  sense  is?  The  pliraseology  employed  is  obviously 
susceptible  of  various  significations — at  least  the  orators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  put  on  it  interpretations  accordant  with  their 
respective  theories.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  speeches  recently 
delivered  from  the  opposition  benches,  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  loose  and  vague  manner  in  which  the  terms  in  question 
are  employed.  Nothing  is  easier  than  such  an  oratorial  arti¬ 
fice,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  impression  on  an  unreflecting  audience  is  favorable 
to  the  speaker,  but  immediately  that  thought  is  exercised  on  the 
words  employed,  the  illusion  is  broken,  and  a  mere  piece  of 
trickery  is  found  to  have  been  practised.  The  phrase  is  just 
now  the  rallying  point  of  a  party,  as  ^  the  church  in  danger^ 
and  '  no  popery  ^  w  ere  formerly.  Its  whole  relevancy  and  force, 
however,  is  derived  from  its  vagueness,  for  the  moment  its 
terms  arc  analized  they  are  found  to  involve  no  such  sentiment 
as  is  contended  for.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Goldsraid 
agree  on  this  point,  and  their  interpretation  is  manifestly  the 
only  sound  and  tenable  one  : — 

*  It  is  said,’  remarks  the  former,  ‘  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
tlie  law  of  the  land.  I  have  always  understood  the  meaning  of  that  state¬ 
ment  to  be,  as  I  have  heard  it  interpreted  by  several  learned  persons,  that 
any  writings  reviling  and  blaspheming  the  Christian  religion,  the  Scriptures 
being  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  are  illegal,  and  those  who  so  revile  and 
blaspheme  may  be  punished.  But  I  never  understood  it  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  beyond  that ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  new  interpretation 
of  that  doctrine  to  assert  that,  because  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  every  person  is  required,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  to 
make  that  declaration  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.*  * — p.  23. 

We  arc  not  now  arguing  w^hether  the  principle  thus  limited  is 
right,  but  arc  concerned  about  the  question  of  fact  only.  On 
the  former  point,  however,  \\c  have  no  doubt.  Christianity  asks 
no  such  service  at  the  hands  of  the  secular  power.  She  is  com¬ 
petent  to  defend  herself  from  the  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  blas¬ 
phemer,  as  well  as  from  the  calmer  and  more  respectful  pleading 
of  the  deist,  and  her  interests  have  only  been  injured  w  hen  her 
claims  have  been  argued  in  courts  of  law.  The  prosecution  of 
blasphemy  is  no  more  sanetioned  by  the  spirit  or  laws  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  than  is  the  punishment  of  heresy  under  any  of  its  various 
forms.  But  apart  from  this,  the  maxim  now  referred  to,  thus 
understood,  in  its  legitimate  and  only  intelligible  sense,  is  clearly 
beside  the  present  case.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  question  on  which  the  legislature  has  now  to  adjudicate,  and 
‘  can  certainly,'  as  Mr.  Goldsmid  argues,  *  alTord  no  reason 
jqi^inst  any  l)enefit  to  be  conferred  on  the  Jew’s,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  the  calumnies  to  the  contrary  cast  upon  them  by  some 
scurrilous  writers,  arc  admitted  by  all  who  really  know  them  to 
be  remarkable  for  their  scrupulous  abstinence  from  any  mark  of 
disrespect  to  the  creeds  of  other  mcn/^ 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objection  founded  on  an  alleged 
constitutional  maxim,  wc  come  now  to  consider  the  precise  na¬ 
ture  of  the  change  contemplated,  and  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  religious  complexion  of  our  legislature  and  country’.  And 
here  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  the  present  condition  of 
the  Jews.  There  is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point,  and 
we  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  availing  ourselves  of  the  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  to  make  any  statement  of  our  own.  So 
much  has  already  been  done,  so  near  an  approach  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  our  desires  has  been  effected,  as  to  throw'  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  fears  which  Jirc  now  expressed.  The  language 
of  the  honorable  baronet  will  set  this  point  in  the  strongest 
light : — 

*  I  apprehend,*  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  even  at  the  point  at  which 
we  stand  in  this  debate,  and  after  all  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  that  the  real  position  of  the  Jew  is  not  yet  quite  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  said  that  a  Jew  is  entitled  to  all  municipal  offices,  and 
that  a  Jew  may  l)e  sheriff.  The  Jew,  in  two  recent  instances,  one  oc¬ 
curring  under  the  present  and  one  under  the  late  government,  has  been 
admitted  to  high  distinctions ;  two  Jewish  gentlemen.  Sir  Moses  de 
Montefiore  and  Mr.  De  Rothschild,  have  been  created  baronets.  And  I 
further  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  Jew  is  eligible  to  any  executive 
office  to  which  the  crown  may  appoint  him,  no  matter  how  important 
may  be  the  duties  attached  to  that  office,  unless  he  be  precluded  by  the 
oath  w’hich  is  administered  to  a  privy  councillor.  I  apprehend  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  prevent  a  Jew’  being  secretary  of  state  to-morrow, 
except  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  oath  required  of  a  privy 
councillor,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  that  oath  to  which  a  Jew 
would  object.  If  you  will  but  permit  the  Jew  to  take  the  privy  coun¬ 
cillor’s  oath  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  oath  of  the  privy  councillor 
will  not  exclude  him  from  the  privy  council.  It  is  my  conviction,  there¬ 
fore,  that  unless  through  the  indirect  operation  of  that  oath,  there  is  not 
an  office  witliin  the  gift  of  the  crown  from  w’hich  a  Jew,  practically,  is 
excluded.* 

To  stop  short  then  at  this  point  is  impossible.  It  would  be 
to  render  ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  and  to  give  to 
our  legislation  aud  practice  a  character  of  inconsistency  w’hich 
must  divest  them  of  every  title  to  respect.  But  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  bill  submitted  by  her  Majesty’s  prime  minister  contem¬ 
plates  a  removal  of  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Christianity,  and 
is,  consequently,  an  act  of  practical  infidelity.  Let  us  not  be 
misled  by  words.  M  e  have  already  seen  how  easily  men  may 
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misapprcliciul  the  terms  of  n  proposition,  and  it  will,  probably, 
be  found  that  onr  opponents  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth  in  the 
present  case.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  now  before  ])arliament 
declares,  that  a  certain  oath,  'commonly  called  the  Abjuration 
Oath,  is,  or  may  be,  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  and  voting 
in  parliament,^  and  sets  forth  that  members  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion  '  are  unable  conscientiously  to  take  and  subscribe  the  said 
oath.'  It  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  another  form  of  oath 
from  which  the  objectionable  matter  is  excluded,  and  the  difier- 
ence  between  these  two — the  form  now  prescribed,  and  that 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell — consists,  so  far  as  the  present 
case  is  concerned,  in  the  omission  of  tlie  words  '  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.'  These  words  were  first  introduced  in  the 
act  3  James  I.  c.  iv.,  which  w  as  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  better 
Discovering  and  Repressing  of  I'opish  Recusants,'  and  were 
repeated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  in  an  act  which 
required  members  of  parliament  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
prescribed  in  the  15th  section  of  the  former  statute.  The 
reason  for  imposing  this  oath  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
the  act,  which  recited  that  a  most  abominable  and  terrible  plot 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  to  destroy  the 
king.  '  The  exclusion,  therefore,  of  the  Jew,'  as  was  remarked 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  '  so  far  as  it  depended  on  these  words,  w'as 
an  incidental  and  collateral  consequence  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  That  form  of  oath  continued  in  force  until  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Now,  if  any  real  import¬ 
ance  had  been  attached  to  these  words  as  a  security  for  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  was  it  not  remarkable  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  parliament  made  no  provision  for 
their  continuance?  Yet,  almost  the  first  act  which  was  passed 
after  the  Revolution  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  7th  James  1., 
and  instead  of  the  words  'on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,*  the 
words  of  the  oath  were,  '  I  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  ^lajesty,  etc.'  From  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolution  till  the  year  1701  these  words, 

'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  were  done  away  with  alto¬ 
gether,  and  they  were  only  revived  in  1701,  when  the  Pretender 
claimed  the  crow  n  of  England,  and  his  claims  w  ere  recognized 
by  Louis  xiv.' 

Lord  John  Russell  agrees  with  his  predecessor  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  w’ords.  So  clear,  indeed,  is  the  historical 
evidence,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  doubt  being  che¬ 
rished  by  an  informed  and  honest  mind.  '  It  was  intended/ 
he  says,  referring  to  the  clause  in  question, '  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  Roman  catholics  who  bore  true  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
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this  realm,  and  to  separate  them  from  those  who  believed  that 
tlicir  prince  might  lawfully  be  deposed  or  murdered.  There¬ 
fore  these  words  were  intended,  not  to  exclude  either  Jew’s,  or 
hifidels,  but  to  give  a  greater  sanction  to  the  oath  which  the 
Uoman  catholic  Christian  took,  when  he  declared  himself  a 
faithful  and  true  sciwant  of  the  crown.' 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  whatever  be  the  history  of  these 
words,  their  obvious  and  admitted  tendency  is  to  exclude  the 
Jew,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Our  answer  is  two¬ 
fold.  First,  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  excluded,  let  it  be  done 
honestly  and  in  open  day.  Let  their  crime  be  stated,  their 
disqualification  be  set  forth.  Let  the  accusations  under  wliich 
they  arc  brought  into  court  be  exhibited  in  intelligible  terms, 
and  be  clearly  proved,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  them.  It  is  abhorrent,  from  our  sense  of 
right,  to  convict  them  under  a  statute  framed  for  other  ends, 
and  having  obvious  reference  to  other  parties.  This  is  a  species 
of  injustice  which  no  logic  can  vindicjitc,  and  for  which  no 
ncccssitv  exists.  To  avail  itself  of  the  laws  of  an  intolerant 
age,  may  suit  the  temper  of  a  bigotry  too  wejik  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  but  can  never  comport  with  the  more  enlightened  spirit 
and  maturing  intellect  of  the  English  people.  The  tenacity 
with  which  these  relics  of  intolerance  arc  clung  to  by  our 
churchmen  reads  us  an  instructive  lesson.  The  spirit  of  perse¬ 
cution  survives  its  power,  and  finds  its  only  consolation  in 
retaining  the  worst  enactments  of  a  bygone  age.  Our  duty  and 
our  safety  arc  therefore  one.  lleligious  liberty  is  in  danger  so 
long  as  a  single  fragment  of  these  laws  remains  in  force.  We 
arc  never  safe  but  in  their  repeal,  and  to  this  the  strenuous 
labors  of  all  right-minded  men  should  be  directed.  Our  own 
case  has,  in  this  respect,  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  Test  and  Corj>oration  Acts  wxrc  not  framed  to  exclude 
protestant  dissenters  from  corporate  offices,  yet  such  was  their 
practical  operation.  For  a  century  aud  a  half  they  were 
appealed  to  against  us,  though  our  adversaries  were  compelled 
to^  ndfint  they  were  framed  for  a  ditferent  purpose.  Against 
this  dishonesty  we  uniformly  protested,  and  should  now’  be 
recreant  to  our  principles,  and  faithless  to  our  former  selves,  if 
wc  did  not  as  strenuously  oppose  an  application  to  the  Jews,  of 
words  which  were  exclusively  designed  to  detect  the  political 
heresy  of  a  section  of  the  papal  church. 

But  wc  reply  further  to  the  reasoning  of  our  opi>onents,  that 
if  wc  had  no  such  objection  as  this,  we  should  still  contest  their 
logic,  on  the  palpable  inefficiency  of  the  test  they  advocate. 
There  w’as  never  a  more  miserable  delusion  than  that  which 
good  men  practise  on  themselves,  w’hen  thev  relv  on  any  mere 
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form  of  words,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  Cliristiun  profession. 
There  is  not  an  established  church  in  Europe,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant,  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  the 
history  of  which  does  not  prove  the  folly  of  such  a  reliance. 
No  matter  what  be  the  form  of  words  devised,  how  scrupulous 
its  framers,  or  exact  its  terms,  it  becomes  in  the  course  of  years 
a  mere  house  of  refuge,  to  which  theologians  of  every  class, 
from  the  highest  supralapsarian  to  the  lowest  rationalist,  readily 
betake  themselves.  The  episcopal  establishment  of  this  country 
should  at  this  very  moment  shame  our  opponents  into  silence. 
What  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  mutato  mutandOy  is  a  practical 
and  most  conclusive  reply  to  their  reasoning  on  this  point.  So 
far  as  his  church manship  permitted,  Lord  John  Russell  exposed 
the  futility  of  this  objection,  and  we  quote  his  words,  as  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  dissenterism  ; — 

*  Let  me/  said  his  lordship,  ‘for  the  sake  of  illustration,  refer  to  two 
vcr\’  different  times.  In  the  reign  of  James  i.  and  Charles  i.  strong 
religious  feeling  existed  in  this  country.  Men  were  divided  into  different 
sects ;  but  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  deep  religious  fervour 
which  prevailed,  sometimes  burning  more  fiercely  in  one  sect,  sometimes 
in  another :  but  all  believed  themselves  bound  by  Christian  obligations. 
Imagine  that  you  have  before  you  the  assembly  in  which  Falkland, 
Hollis,  and  Vane  met, — men  differing  from  each  other  in  religious  views, 
but  all  sincerely  religious,  and  professing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
— would  the  Christian  faith  have  been  better  secured  in  that  parliiiment, 
if  no  man  had  been  permitted  to  enter  it  without  binding  his  conduct  by 
a  declaration  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ?’  Would  it  have  added 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  security  of  parliament  ?  and  would  you 
have  believed  more  strongly  than  you  do  now  that  those  men  were 
Christians,  because  they  had  stated  the  fact  at  the  end  of  a  declaration  ? 

*  Let  us  take  another  period,  and  another  country.  Let  us  imagine  a 
parliament  assembled  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
at  a  time  when  many  among  the  aristocracy  were  the  disciples  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  among  the  democraev  of  Rousseau, — let  us  suppose  Mirabeau, 
Condorcet,  Robespierre,  and  other  men  of  that  description,  returned  to 
that  assembly ; — can  you  believe  that  any  security  would  have  been 
obtained  by  compelling  every  one  of  them  to  pledge  himself  to  observe 
the  oath  which  he  took  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian 

*  I  will  refer  to  another  illustration,  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
me  with.  The  complaint  against  the  Jews  is,  that  they  arc  revilers  of 
Christianity — that  they  make  a  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion — that 
they  hold  up  Christ  as  an  impostor ;  yet,  was  there  ever  a  man  who 
more  sneered  at  Christianity — w’as  there  any  Jew  of  the  last  century  who 
used  such  language,  with  the  view  of  depreciating  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  destroying  the  belief  in  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
Gibbon  ?  Yet  Gibbon  took  your  declaration.  He  came  to  the  table, 
and  swore  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.*  He  held  office  under 
George  iii.  ;  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  under  a  government  which 
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was  more  of  a  high  church  government,  which  was  more  disposed  to 
raise  the  cry  of  *  church  and  king,*  than  perhaps  any  government  which 
ever  existed  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  *1  ake  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hume.  He  did  not.  it  is  true,  have  a  seat  in  parliament :  but  he  held  an 
office  under  governnient ;  he  held  office  for  a  short  time  in  the  British 
Kmbassy,  at  the  court  of  Paris.  My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  must  well  know  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
last  century  who  wTote  essays  so  much  calculated  to  undermine  religion 
as  Mr.  Hume.  And  yet.  if  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament,  and  hud 
to  make  the  declaration  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,*  he  would  have 
taken  the  oath — with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  he 
would  have  taken  it,  and  the  cobweb  would  have  been  swept  away. 

*  1  hold  that  it  is  not  by  a  declaration  of  this  kind  that  you  can 
obtain  security.  You  say  that  the  legislature  ought  to  be  a  Christian 
legislature, — that  the  parliament  ought  to  be  a  Christian  parliament ; 
but  do  you  not  say  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  the 
British  people  are  a  Christian  people  ?* — pp.  1 1 — 14. 

Wc,  of  course,  go  further  tluin  his  lordship,  and  sliould  deny 
the  expediency  of  the  words  in  question,  even  if  they  could 
guarantee  a  nominal  adlierencc  to  Christianity.  What,  we  ask,  is 
the  worth  of  such  adherence  when  it  may  consist — and  is  found 
actually  to  consist — with  all  kinds  of  practical  ungodliness? 
Wc  wish  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  our  rulers,  but  we  ask 
any  sane  man  who  is  only  partially  acquainted  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  whctlicr  a  large  proportion  of  our  senators  are  not 
nmnifestiy  uninfluenced  l)y  its  spirit,  and  without  reverence  for 
its  laws.  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  him¬ 
self,  would  not  venture  to  deny  it.  Were  any  one  hardy  enough 
to  do  so,  we  would  appeal  to  the  brothels  and  gambling  houses 
ol  this  metropolis  in  proof  of  our  averment.  Nay,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  listen  to 
words  which  issue  from  senatorial  lips,  to  be  assured  that  ‘the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian’  is  foreign  from  many  of  their  hearts. 
M  here  then,  wc  ask,  is  the  advantage  of  this  form  ?  What 
docs  it  accomplish?  What  purpose  is  answered  by  it,  on  which 
Cliristianity  can  look  with  approval  ? 

It  is  in  truth,  and  we  mourn  over  the  fact,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  a  general  system  of  hypocrisy, — a  mere  semblance  of 
religion,  whose  only  effect  is  to  dishonor  Christianity,  and  to 
delude  the  parties  who  comply  w’ith  it.  Better  far,  that  they 
were  infidels  in  name  as  they  are  in  reality,  than  that  they 
should  be  exhibited  before  a  deluded  people  as  patterns  of 
Christian  nicii.  Grievous  is  the  WTong  that  religion  thus 
sustains.  Individual  hypocrisy  is  bad  enough,  but  systematic 
and  legalised  hypocrisy  is  a  thousand  times  worse.  There 
must,  indeed,  be  something  vital  in  Christianty,  an  clement 
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drawn  from  the  Deity,  and  guarded  by  omnipotence,  for  her  to 
have  survived  the  perils  thus  incurred.  In  comparison  with 
the  dangers  which  assail  her  from  this  quarter,  those  of  theoretic 
infidelity  are  harmless.  Amidst  the  persecutions  of  paganism 
in  ancient  times,  and  those  of  popery  and  statc-protestantism 
in  more  recent  days,  she  has  maintained  an  erect  and  un¬ 
daunted  front.  Against  the  malignant  literature  of  Voltaire, 
the  metaphysics  of  Hume,  the  ribaldry  of  Paine,  the  special 
pleadings  of  Bentham,  and  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  she  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  force  of  evidence,  and  a  moral  loveliness,  which  have 
retained  the  homage  and  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Put 
when  thus  maligned  in  the  house  of  her  professed  friends,  she 
feels  shorn  of  her  strength,  and  her  noble  countenance  is 
mantled  with  shame.  *  Save  me  from  mv  friends,'  Christianity 
may  well  exclaim  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  ‘  I  will  take  care  of 
mv  foes.' 

Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  jillege,  that  the  insincerity  in  question 
is  chargeable  on  individuals,  and  not  on  the  system.  We  admit 
that  a  distinction  is  ordinarily  to  be  drawn  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  but  not  so  in  the  present  case.  The  requirement 
was  framed  in  obvious  disregard  of  \yhat  its  terms  involved, 
and  could  only,  in  the  known  condition  and  circumstances  of 
our  nature,  produce  the  results  which  have  actually  flowed 
from  it.  The  parliament  of  James  i.  bore  the  same  general 
character  as  its  successors.  It  was  composed  of  political  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  wxre  obviously  uninfluenced  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  estimate  of  religion,  and  whose  exclusive  object  in 
such  declarations — so  far  as  it  wjis  religious — was  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  outw  ard  and  formal  Christianity.  In  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  such  an  oath,  on  such  parties  as  were  known  to 
constitute  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  they  virtually 
recognised  the  consistency  of  practical  ungodliness  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  thus  lent  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  w  hich  outrages  religious  integrity,  and  docs  foul  wrong  to 
the  name  of  Clirist,  So  notoriously  is  this  the  case  to  the  present 
day,  that  the  parties  who  plead  for  tlie  maintenance  of  these 
words,  would  be  amongst  the  first,  and  the  loudest,  to  condemn 
any  constituency  which  required  evidence  of  personal  religion, 
as  a  qualification  for  parliamentary  service.  What  an  outcry 
w’ould  be  raised,  if  any  number  of  electors  were  to  say  to  a 
candidate  who  solicited  their  votes,  *  Before  taking  your  seat  as 
cur  representative,  you  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  make  oath, 
‘  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  and  we  are,  therefore,  soli¬ 
citous  to  know  whether  you  can  do  this  honestly  !  Have  you 
considered  the  import  of  the  words  in  question  ?  We  ask  not 
whether  you  adopt  this  or  that  type  of  Christian  belief ;  whe- 
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ther  you  worship  according  to  the  episcopal,  or  the  more  simple 
form  of  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  churches.  Tliese  are 
secondary  points  on  which  you  are  entitled  to  your  preference, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  your  liberty.  But  we 
are  concerned  to  know  whether  the  essential  doctrines  of  our 
faitli  are  believed  and  loved,  and  in  order  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
matter  we  ask,  whether  its  authority  be  reverenced,  its  laws 
obeyed,  and  the  spiritual  associations  into  which  its  disciples 
arc  brought,  be  cherished?'  Were  such  questions  proposed  to 
a  candidate,  the  whole  kingdom  would  resound  with  the  outcry 
of  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry ;  and  yet,  if  such  an  oath 
may  be  imposed  on  senators,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  such 
queries  being  proposed  by  clcetors  ?  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
see,  and  as  we  disapprove  of  the  latter,  so  we  plead  for  the 
w  ithdrawal  of  the  former. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  if  the  words  in  question  be  w  ithdrawn, 
there  w  ill  be  no  safeguard  against  the  admission  into  the  British 
parliament  of  the  diseiples  of  every  religious  creed.  Much  use 
w  as  made  of  this  objection  in  the  recent  debates,  and  it  w  as  evi¬ 
dently  snpimsed  by  the  op|K)ncnts  of  the  measure  to  have  w  eight. 
They  pushed  it  to  its  extreme  point,  in  order  to  show'  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  the  innovation  proposed,  and  have  probably 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  fears  of  the  unreflecting  section  of 
their  supporters.  ‘  Such  a  bill,'  remarked  Sir  llobert  Inglis,  ‘  as 
it  was  now  proposed  to  pass,  would  open  the  doors  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  men  of  every  religious  creed — to  Mussulmans,  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  Parsecs.'  Lord  Ashley  adverted  to  the  same  topic, 
amidst  the  ironical  cheers  of  the  House.  ‘  Let  the  noble  lord,' 
said  the  member  for  Bath,  ‘  consider  that  if  the  principle  sought 
to  be  alhrmed  were  to  be  adopted,  not  only  the  Jew  must  be 
admitted,  but  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  professor  of 
every  faith  that  was  found  under  the  sun  of  the  British  domi¬ 
nions.'  Now  wc  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  fairness  of  this 
inference,  so  far  as  the  principle  it  involves  is  concerned.  The 
case  put  is  not  likely  to  become  a  practical  one,  but  wc 
should  not  shrink  from  the  principle,  even  w’ere  it  otherwise. 
Llectors,  w’c  maintain,  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  quali- 
fleations  of  those  who  represent  them  in  parliament,  and  should 
the  improbable  case  ever  arise,  of  their  electing  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  or  a  Hindoo,  our  voice  would  be  raised  in  defence  of  their 
right  to  do  so.  But  the  legislature  has  already  decided  the 
point,  as  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  following  brief  extract  from 
Mr.  Cxoldsmid : — 

^  *  I  am  not  sure/  says  that  gentleman,  referring  to  this  objection, 
^  whether  this  question  be  really  intended  as  an  argument.  If  it  is  so 
intended,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  body  of 
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Mahometans  and  Parsecs  to  claim  equal  rights  with  their  fellow-subjccts. 
but  that  in  that  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions  where  such  classes  exist, 
the  question  has  already  been  decided  in  their  favour  by  the  British 
legislature,  since  by  the  act  of  1833  for  the  government  of  India,  it  is 
emphatically  declared  that  *  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  na- 
tural-l)orn  subject  of  his  Majesty  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his 
religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from 
holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment  ’  under  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.’ — p.  5*2. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  express  our 
strong  objection  to  one  feature  of  the  bill,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  We 
refer  to  the  following  clause  of  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
Jewish  members:  ‘  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment 
as  settled  bv  law  within  this  realm ;  and  1  do  solemnlv  swear, 
that  I  will  never  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  protestant  religion  or 
protestant  government  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  A  similar  de¬ 
claration  is  imposed  on  protestant  dissenters  by  the  Municipali¬ 
ties  Reform  Act,  and  in  cither  case  it  is  the  pitiful  effort  of  a 
defeated  bigotry,  '  w  Inch,'  as  our  contemporary  the  ^  Patriot ' 
justly  remarks,  ^  operates  both  as  a  stigma  and  as  a  snare  upon 
the  conscience,  but  cannot  possibly  have  any  practical  value.* 
Its  immediate  effect  is  to  prevent  consistent  dissenters  petition¬ 
ing  for  the  bill.  This  was  strikingly  shewn  in  the  case  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting  Deputies  of  London.  Prior  to  the  printing  of  the  bill, 
that  influential  body  adopted  a  petition  praying  the  Commons 
to  pass  it,  but  on  this  clause  being  discovered,  the  Dcj)utics  re¬ 
solved  to  substitute  another  petition,  the  prayer  of  which  went 
simply  to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  grace  of  a  noble  measure  should  thus  be  im¬ 
paired  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  jealousy.  But  we 
rest  in  hope.  These  paltry  safeguards  w  ill  soon  be  swept  away 
before  the  advancing  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  will  not  be  long 
ere  the  electors  of  London,  having  secured  the  entrance  of 
their  representative  into  the  British  parliament,  will  demand 
that  he  shall  be  free  to  give  effect  to  their  views,  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  which  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament. 

Many  other  topics  crowd  upon  us,  but  our  space  is  occupied, 
and  we  must  conclude.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  high  and  noble  ground  on  which  Lord  John  Russell 
based  his  measure.  We  do  this  the  more  readily  as  w*e  have 
often  had  occasion  to  contest  his  lordship's  views.  Tlie  tone 
and  principles  of  his  speech  in  introducing  the  bill  were  wor- 
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thy  of  his  best  days,  and  go  somewhat  to  redeem  the  faults 
of  his  more  recent  career.  The  question  was  argued ‘as  one 
of  principle,  not  of  political  expediency,’  and  the  cheers  with 
which  his  noblest  scntiincnts  were  received,  may  w’ell  suggest 
to  his  lordship  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  current  which 
has  set  in.  The  following  passage  has  some  corollaries  for 
which  the  premier  is  not  prepared,  but  which  the  growing 
convictions  of  the  British  people  will  speedily  render  practical 
questions  : — 

*  I  place  the  question  upon  this  simple,  but,  I  think,  solid  ground, — 
that  every  Englishman  is  entitled  to  the  honours  and  advantages  w’hich 
the  British  constitution  gives.  I  state  further,  that  religious  opinion,  of 
itself,  ought  to  be  no  disqualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 
I  found  mvself  on  a  declaration  in  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  law  of 
England, — *  The  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 
thereof.*  I  found  myself  on  a  declaration  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  discussions  on  the  Conformity  Bill, — ‘  The  Lords  think  that 
an  Englishman  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy  condition,  than  to 
be  put  by  law  under  an  incapacity  of  serving  his  prince  and  country ; 
and,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most  detestable  nature  ought  to 
put  him  under  such  a  disability.'  I  say,  then,  that  on  this  ground,  unless 
something  shall  be  proved  to  disqualify  Jews,  they  stand  in  the  position 
of  persons  born  in  this  country,  bearing  all  the  burdens  which  arc  im¬ 
posed  on  them,  and  ready  to  serve  their  prince  and  their  country  in  any 
capacity  in  which  they  may  be  called  upon  :  and  that,  therefore,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects.  1  state  this  with  confidence  ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  ask  your 
favour  by  anything  which  I  might  urge  in  behalf  of  the  merits  of  the 
Jews.  I  thiuk  this  is  not  a  matter  of  favour  towards  the  Jcnvs,  but  that, 
unless  some  strong  ground  of  disqualification  be  proved  against  them, 
it  is  a  matter  of  right.* — pp.  7,  3. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  dismiss  the  subject.  The  imme¬ 
diate  issue  is  unknown,  but  its  ultimate  triumph  ciinnot  be 
long  delayed.  In  the  Commons  the  measure  is  safe,  and  if  the 
Peers  arc  wise  they  will  not  reject  it.  We  have  not,  however, 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  lordships’  sagacity.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  course  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
report  speaks  favorably  of  his  intention.  AVe  wait  the  issue  in 
confidence,  and  earnestly  counsel  our  friends  to  remit  no  effort 
by  which  the  cause  of  Jewish  Emancipation  may  be  facilitated. 
AN  ith  the  exception  already  pointed  out,  we  regard  the  measure 
now  before  parliament  with  entire  complacency,  and  shall  hail 
its  adoption  by  the  legislature,  as  another  triumph  of  religious 
liberty  over  the  prejudices  of  an  intolerant  age. 
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Ethics  of  Nonconformity  and  Workings  of  IVillinghood,  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘  Nonconlormist/  London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

The  contents  of  this  small  volume  are  already  known  to  many  of  our 
readers.  They  consist  of  two  series  of  essays,  which  appeared  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  ‘Nonconformist*  newspaper, — the  first  series  in  the 
autumn  of  1844,  and  the  second  in  that  of  184G.  Their  republica¬ 
tion  in  a  separate  form  is  most  seasonable,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  productive  of  much  good.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
describe  them.  They  are  like  all  the  productions  of  their  author, 
lucid,  nervous,  logical,  and  earnest;  and  we  know  few  better  services 
that  can  be  rendered  to  nonconformity  than  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
such  a  volume.  We  are  especially  solicitous  that  our  young  men 
should  make  it  their  chosen  companion.  It  will  serve  at  once  to 
brace  their  intellects,  and  to  deepen  their  attachment  to  those  sacred 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  genuine  Christianity. 

So  much  for  the  volume  :  we  now  turn  to  the  journal  from  whicli 
its  contents  are  taken.  It  has  afforded  us  unmingled  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  effoits  which  are  being  made  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
circulation,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  press  on  our 
readers  an  early  and  generous  response  to  the  Appeal,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee,  formed  for  this  purpose,  has  issued.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
the  King’s  Head  Tavern,  London,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  in  which  we  most  cordially  concur,  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : — 

*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  earnest  friends  of  political  pro¬ 
gress  and  ecclesiastical  freedom  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  *  Nonconformist* 
newspaper,  for  its  able,  fearless,  and  effective  advocacy  of  their  principles, 
since  the  period  of  its  establishment.  That  in  the  present  (wsition  of 
public  affairs,  especially  in  relation  to  politico-religious  establishments,  it 
IS  highly  desirable  that  means  be  adopted  for  more  widely  extending  its 
influence  ;  and  that  the  announcement  of  its  intended  enlargement  presents 
a  filling  opjwrtunity  for  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  to 
procure  for  it  a  greatly  increased  circulation.* 

A  committee  was  then  formed  ‘  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  suit¬ 
able  measures  for  carrying  into  effect  *  this  resolution,  and  an  Appeal 
has  since  been  issued.  Such  a  step  was  due  to  the  editor,  and  is 
specially  graceful  at  the  present  moment.  The  projected  enlargement 
of  the  paper  will,  of  course,  involve  a  considerable  outlay,  and  it  is 
only  right  that  the  cost  of  such  enlargement  should  be  borne  by 
those  for  whom  the  editor  so  ably  labours.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of  £500,  in  order  that  means  may 
be  adopted  to  secure  a  very  widely  extended  circulation,  so  as  to  place 
the  ‘  Nonconformist,*  in  point  of  influence,  as  it  is  unquestionably  in 
point  of  talent  and  integrity,  *  among  the  first  journals  of  the  empire.’ 
Were  we  possessed  of  property,  it  would  Jb©  our  pride  to  employ  it 
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for  such  an  end,  and  we  most  urgently  press  on  our  friends  to  do 
their  utmost  in  forwarding  so  good  a  work.  All  may  assist  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  do  so,  the  cause  of 
truth,  both  political  and  religious,  will  be  advanced. 


The  Childrens  Year.  By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 

John  Absolon,  from  original  designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  best 
explained  by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface.  ‘  My  own 
knowledge  of  children,  founded  upon  the  every-day  experience  of 
many  years,  convinced  me  that  to  write  successfully  for  them  we 
must  come  down,  in  some  measure  to  their  level.  I  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  to  try  the  experiment  of  keeping  for  one  whole  year  an  exact 
chronicle,  as  it  were  of  the  voluntary  occupations  and  pleasures, 
and  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings,  so  far  as  I  could  gain  accurate 
knowledge  of  them,  of  my  two  youngest  children.  Tiiis  little  book 
is  the  result;  everything  which  it  contains  is  strictly  true.*  We  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  successful  experiment,  and  we  say  lliis, 
after  subjecting  the  volume  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  that  of  its 
pow’er  to  interest  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed. 
Having  read  it  ourselves  with  a  pleasure  which  we  almost  blush  to 
acknowledge,  we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  younger  children,  by 
whom  it  was  literally  devoured.  Its  fascination  was  complete, 
while  its  influence  over  their  feelings  and  sentiments  was  at  once 
humane,  pure,  and  elevating.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mrs. 
Howitt  again  in  the  same  walk  of  literature. 


of  the  English  Puritan  Divines — Charnock.  London  :  Thomas 
Nelson. 

Doctrinal  Puritans — Solitude  Improved  hy  Divine  Meditation.  By 
Nalhanial  Ranew,  a.d.  1670.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  two  series  may  possibly  injure  each  other,  and  we  are 
always  sorry  when  this  is  the  case  with  contemporary  useful  publica¬ 
tions.  We  prefer  the  former  of  the  two.  The  *  getting  up’  of  Mr. 
Nelson’s  volume  is  certainly  superior,  and  his  series  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  preliminary  essay,  by  some  living  writer  of  note.  Charnock 
is  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  Symington,  w’ho  w’armly  appreciates,  while 
he  nicely  discriminates,  the  merits  of  his  writings.  Both  series, 
however,  are  deserving  of  encouragement,  and  the  volumes  included 
in  them  will  form  the  best  pocket-companions  which  can  be  desired. 
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The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal ;  with  an  *  Essay  on  Pascal,  considered 
as  a  Writer  and  Moralist,*  By  M.  Villemain,  Peer  of  France,  late 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.  Newly  translated  from  the 
French.  With  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  London:  Seeley, 
Burnside,  and  Seeley. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  another  excellent 
translation  of  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  The  author  is  anonymous  ; 
but  rumour  has  reached  us,  that  he  is  a  near  relative  of  a  gentleman 
who  bus  long  been  known  and  respected  for  his  unflinching  and  en¬ 
lightened  advocacy  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Whether  our 
information  be  correct  or  not,  the  author  has  shown  himself  every 
way  competent  to  the  task  he  undertook.  M.  Villemain's  admirable 
essay,  together  with  the  translator’s  biographical  sketches,  both  of 
Villemain  and  Pascal,  serves  greatly  to  enrich  the  volume  ;  nor 
should  the  striking  portrait  or  the  appendix,  with  its  copious  informa¬ 
tion  and  specimen  of  Pascal’s  hand-writing,  be  left  unnoticed.  Had 
we  not  made  the  Provincial  Letters,  as  given  to  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  by  another  translator,  the  subject  of  a  lengthened  review  in 
our  number  for  last  April,  we  should  have  entered  much  more  fully 
into  the  merits  of  the  present  volume.  But,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has,  what  it  deserves,  our  hearty 
recommendation. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  /or  1817,  containing  the  Proceedings  oj 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Jf  ales,  and  its  confederatea 
Societies  for  that  year,  together  with  Supplementary  Information, 

A  VALUABLE  collection  of  documents,  to  which  the  future  historian 
will  gladly  refer.  Congregationalists  in  particular  will  find  much 
useful  information  in  its  pages,  and  all  other  parties  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  the  condition,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  important 
religious  body,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  of  an  attentive 
examination. 


A  Mission  to  the  Mysore ;  with  Scenes  and  Facts  illustrative  of  India,  its 
People,  and  its  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  Wesleyan 
Minister.  London ;  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Mu.  Arthur,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  was  ordered  home  from 
his  station  in  the  Mysore,  on  account  of  the  doctor’s  opinion,  *  that 
on  pain  of  blindness  he  must  not  enter  the  tropics.’  Thus  disabled, 
he  now  writes  a  sketch  of  his  short  missionary  career,  and  a  remark¬ 
ably  clear,  interesting,  and  apparently  impartial  account  of  the 
people  and  religion  of  India.  In  the  former  part  of  the  volume  the 
reader  is  pleasantly  cairied  on  by  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and 
considerable  power  of  sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  life 
and  scenery,  through  the  incidents  of  a  missionary  life.  The  latter 
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part,  especially  the  sketch  of  Bramhanism  is  worthy  of  being 
read  by  all  supporters  of  missionary  institutions,  and  by  all  who 
wish  to  see  what  pantheism— wdiich  some  people  say  is  the  only 
religion  possible  for  us  now — can  come  to.  On  the  whole,  we  re¬ 
commend  Mr.  Arthur’s  volume  os  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of 
missionary  literature,  and  as  distinguished  even  in  that  class  by  ‘  the 
contagious  intensity  of  faith  ’  in  the  great  results  of  the  great  work. 


The  Jewish  Exile ;  or.  Religion  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Daniel,  By  the  Uev.  John  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Stepney.  London: 
John  Snow. 

It  is  difRcult  both  to  speak  and  to  write  well,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
here  retained  more  of  the  style  of  the  pulpit  than  is  etfective  from  tlie 
press.  There  are  several  passages  evidently  intended  to  be  heard, 
not  to  be  read;  and  throughout  we  lack  the  graphic  power  which  so 
much  depends  on  precision  and  compression.  In  one  chapter,  L\n  Argu¬ 
ment  ’  for  the  Bible,  for  instance,  we  have  ten  pages  devoted  to  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  Xenophon’s  Cyropa'dia,  and  an  abstract  running  through 
os  many  more,  of  parts  of  Lewes’s  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 
— all  to  prove  that  Daniel’s  character  was  *  original,’  and  his  theology 
secular.  This  would  be  out  of  taste  anywhere,  and  is  doubly  so  in 
*  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject.’  Setting  aside  these  defects,  the 
volume  contains  much  useful  information,  no  small  quantity  of 
sound  thought,  and  many  earnest  Christian  appeals  to  the  young, 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


The  Convent;  a  Xarrative,  founded  on  fact.  By  R.  M'Crindcll. 

London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  interests  of  either  literature  or 
theology  are  advanced  by  controversial  tales,  where  knotty  points 
are  discussed  in  a  morning’s  w’alk  by  a  couple  of  names — we  can- 
not  say  characters,  for  characters  they  are  not — w’ho  get  up  a  long 
dialogue  that  is  ended  by  the  author’s  opponent  recanting  his  opi¬ 
nions,  having  been,  of  course,  most  signally  defeated.  But  sup¬ 
posing  all  this  settled,  there  is  much  in  *  The  Convent’  to  pi  ease  and 
benefit.  It  is  a  story,  in  graceful  and  simple  language,  of  two  novices, 
who,  doubting  Catholicism,  are  persecuted ;  and  at  last,  by  a  some- 
w’hat  melo'dramatic  process,  escape  to  Lngland  and  become  pro- 
testants.  There  is  more  of  vigour  in  the  w’riting,  the  characters  arc 
more  like  flesh  and  blood,  the  incidents  are  more  natural,  and  the 
argumentation  is  more  satisfactorv  than  is  usual  in  *  Roman 
Catholic  Stories.’ 
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JToggs  Weekly  Instructor.  Vol.  V.  Edinburgh:  James  Hogg. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  miscellany,  in  which  the  pleasing  and 
the  useful  are  happily  blended.  Independently  of  its  immediate 
interest  as  a  weekly  journal,  it  maintains  a  permanent  value,  of 
which  the  instructors  of  youth  may  advantageously  avail  themselves. 


Memorials  of  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

Memorials  of  Early  Genius ;  and  Achievements  in  the  Pursuit  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  London :  Thomas  Nelson. 

These  volumes  belong  to  Nelson's  ‘British  Library,*  and  are  very 
favorable  specimens  of  the  improved  literature  now  provided  for 
our  young  people.  We  strongly  recommend  tlie  series,  which  is 
published  in  a  neat  form  and  at  a  very  low  price. 


Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thrs- 
salonianSf  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to  Philemon.  By  Albert  Barnes. 
Reprinted  verbatim  from  the  American  Edition.  London  ;  Aylott 
and  Jones,  1846. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  xvell  knowm  as  the  author  of  several  commentaries  on 
portions  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  good  sense,  competent  learning,  and 
soundness  of  doctrine.  The  present  volume  is  a  specimen  of  an  uni¬ 
form  edition  of  the  whole  of  his  Biblical  works,  and  we  can  honestly 
aflirm  that  it  deserves  a  liberal  support.  For  the  great  bulk  of  readers, 
Mr.  Barnes’s  w’orks  are  as  suitable  and  sufficient  as  any  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Lectures,  addressed  chief y  to  the  Working  Classes,  By  W.  J.  Fox. 
Published  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes.  Three  Volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Charles  Fox. 

With  Mr.  Fox’s  theological  sentiments  we  do  not  agree;  his  deli¬ 
very  of  such  lectures  as  these  on  Sundays  we  do  not  approve  :  but  we 
are  free  to  express  a  high  opinion  of  his  general  merits  as  a  lecturer. 
He  has  genius,  extensive  information, literary  taste,  and  good  languago. 
It  these  lectures  were  listened  to,  and  appreciated  by,  a  fair  icpre- 
senlation  of  the  ‘  Working  Classes,’  the  tact  deserves  recognition  and 
gratulation  from  the  other  classes  of  society. 

R  is  not  possible,  in  our  space,  to  give  the  titles  of  the  lectures. 
Poetry,  Politics,  Biography,  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  are  all  discussed 
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and  illustrated  by  a  mind  which  does  not  appear  more  at  home  on 
one  than  on  another  of  these  subjects.  We  commend  the  lectures  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  containing  a  specimen  of  a  style  which,  both 
as  to  thought  and  language,  is  very  much  adapted  to  the  times,  and 
migld  be  iiitroduced  into  the  pulpit  with  the  best  results. 


ContsiponDfnrf. 

Sote  on  Article  Fill,  in  the  Number  for  January. 

In  the  *  Notices  to  Corresjwndcnts*  at  the  close  of  the  February  number  of 
‘  The  Britisli  Quarterly  Review,*  we  lind  the  following  ; — 

*  T.  n. — Or.  Vaughan  never  fixed  on  ten  years  as  the  average  time  for 
attendance  at  day-schools  :  from  the  first  the  average  assumed  by  liim  as 
being  *  fully  as  long  as  should  be  expected  for  school  attendance  in  this 
country  *  was  five  years.  Tlmt  a  writer  who  did  not  know  this  should  take 
u|H)n  him  to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
and  Mr.  Baines  is  somewhat  amusing.  But  this  is  in  keeping  with  nearly 
every  thing  that  has  come  from  the  same  quarter.  If  we  do  not  greatly 
trr,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  about  every  second  statement  on  the 
education  question  in  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review*  is  either  a  mistake  as  to  fact, 
or  a  fallacy  in  reasoning.  But  tempting  as  the  occasion  may  be,  ‘  T.  B.*  need 
not  fear  our  being  seduced  into  any  imitation  of  the  taste  displayed  by  the 
editor  and  his  contributor  in  the  last  (the  January)  number.  That  we 
should  become  occupied  in  bandying  personalities  with  Or.  Price,  or  with 
the  writer  who  has  been  his  assistant  in  this  instance,  is  far  from  comport¬ 
ing  with  our  idea  as  to  the  best  method  of  advancing  the  interest  we 
wish  to  serve.* 

Our  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the  first  part  of  this  note,  which  prefers 
against  us  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  and  ignorctnee.  And  we  reply  in  general, 
tfiat  had  we  anticipated  such  a  note  as  this  we  could  liardly  have  selected 
language  more  accurately  expressive  of  tlie  truth  tfian  that  which  we  em¬ 
ployed.  Or.  \  aughan  has  not  done  us  the  justice  of  quoting  our  ow  n  w  ords, 
w  hich  convey  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from  that  he  attributes  to  them. 

e  therefore  transcribe  from  juige  100  of  our  January  number  the  sentences 
to  which  wc  suppose  the  ‘note*  refers; — *  Our  readers  will  remember  Dr. 
\  aughaii's  confident  adoption  of  both  the  calculations  and  the  assumptions 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  In  vain  Mr.  Baines  pointed  out  the 

errors  ;  demonstrating . that  the  assumption  of  ten 

years  as  the  proper  average  term  for  popular  education  was  altogether  ex¬ 
travagant  and  baseless.*  We  must  remind  our  readers,  also,  that  on  p.  Bl’J 
we  distinctly  represented  Dr.  \  aughan  and  Mr.  Baines  as  ultimately  agree- 
mg  to  pro|>ose  *  that  provision  be  made  for  children  of  all  clauses  to  spend, 
up<)n  an  average,  five  years  at  school.*  But  we  certainly  intended  to  assert 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  we  do  still  asset t,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  at  an 
early  i)enod  of  this  controversy  assumed  ten  years  us  the  proper  average 
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term  for  popular  education.  This  he  now  denies  ;  and  we  are  content,  after 
referring  to  the  ample  evidence  in  justitication  of  our  assertion  which  is  at 
hand,  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  judges  of  appeal. 

in  the  British  Quarterly  of  November,  184(),  l)r.  Vaughan  quotes  largely 
(pp.  450 — 153)  from  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society. 
These  Reports  systematically  assumed — not  that  five  years  between  the  age 
of  five  and  that  of  fifteen  years  should,  on  an  average,  be  spent  at  school — 
but  that  the  whole  ten  intervening  years  should  be  so  spent.  Dr.  Vaughan 
quotes  from  these  Reports  as  warranting  in  part  his  reasoning,  and  gives 
no  intimation  of  liis  disagreeing  with  them  on  this  matter  in  particular. 
On  p.  4*40,  loo,  using  words  like  those  which  he  subsequently  quotes  from 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  he  represents  statists  as  nearly  agreeing  that  ten  years  is 
‘  the  space  which,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  society,  should  be  given  to 
education.*  It  is,  now,  in  accordance  with  this  estimate  of  what  is  right 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  estimates  our  educational  deficiencies ;  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  vastness  of  the  deficiencies  as  thus  estimated  that  he  pleads 
for  the  interposition  of  the  government.  We  find  him,  on  p.  45(>,  reaching 
‘conclusions  without  the  fear  of  questioning,*  which  conclusions  he  states 
in  eight  lines  of  mingled  italics  and  capitals,  and  which  conclusions  pre¬ 
sent  his  view  of  our  deficiencies  as  estimated  by  the  ten  years*  theory.  Vet 
in  February,  1844,  he  declares  that  *  from  the  first  the  average  assumed  by 
him  as  being  fully  as  long  as  should  be  expected  for  school  attendance  in  this 
country  was  five  years.*  It  istruethat’on  p.  458  (Nov.  184(5)  he  says,  ‘  It  may 
be  declared  to  be  most  unreasonable  toexpect  that  the  education  of  the  people 
of  this  country  should  extend  over  an  average  of  ten  years.  Be  it  so.  Let  the 
space  be  reduced  one-half.*  To  us,  however,  this  appears  a  mere  concession 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  not  made  without  a  sneer.  And  accordingly 
we  find  that  on  pp.  400,  4(53,  and  47*3,  he  again  and  again  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  educational  deficiencies,  com])osed  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  ten  years* 
course.  That  he  afterwards^  on  p.  13  of  his  pamphlet,  distinctly  admitted 
what  he  now  says  he  asserted  from  the  firsts  we  readily  allow,  and  to  this 
we  made  allusion  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  p.  192  of  our 
January  number.  We  have  nothing  farther  to  attest,  then,  in  opposition 
to  the  Doctor*s  charge  against  ns,  but  our  correctness  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Baines  as  having  demonstrated  that  the  assumption  of  ten  years 

was  altogether  extravagant  and  baseless.  And  our  readers  will  find  the 
demonstration  in  Mr.  Baines*8  fourth  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  under 
date  of  August  13th,  1846  ;  a  letter  noticed  by  his  opponent  in  the 
‘  Morning  Chronicle*  long  before  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
November  number  of  the  ‘  British  Quarterly,*  and  the  adoption  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  ten  years*  course.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  of  late,  laid  bare  in 
various  ways,  his  apprehension  that  his  brethren*s  confidence  towards  him 
is  diminished.  Most  probably  it  is :  not,  how’ever,  as  he  insinuates,  be¬ 
cause  he  dares  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  but  because  in  expressing  his 
own  opinions,  and  in  representing  theirs,  he  has  not  evinced  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  nor  maintained  the  temper,  which  are  binding  on  honourable  men. 
He  is  evidently  unfurnished  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  should 
nut,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  his  brethren  decline  his  guidance.  Wc 
cannot  condescend  to  notice  the  insinuation  advanced  against  ourselves. 
It  is  equally  ungenerous  and  untrue,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  himself,  will,  ere 
long,  regret  having  permitted  such  words  to  escape  his  pen. 
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Levana  ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Education.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Jean  l*aul  Fr.  Kichter. 

Notes  on  Herodotus;  Original  and  Selected  from  the  Ih  ^t  C’ommen- 
tators.  lly  Dawson  W.  Turner,  M.A.,  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  FolU  ge, 
Oxford,  N:c. 

Who  will  Live  for  FiVer;  an  Explanation  of  Lnke  xx.  .‘Ki.  With  Noi^s. 
lly  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A, 

The  People’s  Wants  and  the  Church’s  Duty.  A  Vindication  of  Scripture 
Ueatlers.  Ily  One  who  Knows  Them.  In  Four  Letters  addre^sed  to  the 
Lord  Hishop  of  Exeter.  With  an  Apt>endix. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  Property  Vacant  hy  Death;  inclmling 
IiKpiiries  into  the  Inlluence  of  Primogeniture,  Emails,  Conpulsnry 
I’arlition,  Foundations,  Arc.,  over  the  Public  Interests.  Py  J.  K. 
M‘Culloch,  Ks(|. 

Oxford  Protestant  Magazine.  No.  1*2.  February,  1S48. 

The  North  British  Review’.  No.  XVI. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Charles  James  Fox.  Part  XI. 

The  National  Cyclopu'dia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XII 1. 

The  Pictorial  Bible.  Part  XL 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.  By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  li.L.D. 
Vol.  11. 

Spiritual  Heroes;  or,  Sketchesof  the  Puritans,  their  Character  andTinics. 
By  John  Stoughton. 

A  Book  of  Ballads  from  the  German.  By  Percy  Boyd,  Esq. 

The  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age;  being  a  Homily  for  the  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A. 

Scripture  Symbolism ;  or.  Tabernacle  Architecture.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
(iarratf,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Waltham  Cross. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  being  an  Experimental  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Physical  Sciences.  By  Golding  Bird,  M.D.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Education  for  the  People.  In  Tw’o  Parts.  By  Thomas  Jarrold,  M.D. 
Part  1. 

The  Congregational  Year  Book,  for  IS  17. 

The  Biblical  Repositoiy  and  (Massical  Review.  Conducted  by  the  Rev. 
W.  11.  Bidwell.  Third  Series.  Vol.  IV.  No.  I.  Whole  number  dlk 
January,  ISdS. 

A  Catechism  of  Biblical  Antifjuities.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Political 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell 
Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  T.  Bow¬ 
man,  A.B. 

KcclisiaDei;  A  Vision  of  the  Church.  'With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
illustrations. 

I  he  \\  ay  of  Life.  Extracted  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Reformer, 
Martin  Luther  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Milner. 

^  Biographical  anT  Critical  Notices  of  the  British  Poets  of  the  Present 
(.  entury.  \\  ith  Sj>ocimens  of  their  Poetry.  By  Alfred  Dixon  Toovey. 

The  History  of  Greece  from  the  EaiUest  Times  to  a.  d.  1S33.  For 
Schools  aud  Families. 

Christ,  God  and  Man  ;  or,  A  Brief  Exhibition  of  the  Scripture  Testimon) 
respecting  the  I'crson  and  Two  Natures  of  Christ. 


On  the  Ihiy  of  .  fpril  will  be  l*ublished  the  Firat  Xumber  of  a  Xew  and 

ENLARGED  SERIES  OF  “THE  PATRIOT,” 

(^Published  every  Monday  and  Thursday,) 

Thk  Patriot,  ostablishod  in  18;P2  with  a  special  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
j^reat  principles  cherished  by  Kn^lish  Nonconformists,  is  the  only  political  Journal 
of  a  religious  character,  the  Record  excepteil,  which  appears  twice  a  week ;  thereby 
«K‘cupying  that  intermediate  position  between  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Press,  which 
best  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  the  community.  Hy  this  means,  an 
adeipiate  amount  of  Political,  Mercantile,  and  General  Intelligence  can  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  nnnnptitude  and  fre<iuency  to  satisfy  those  w  ho  have  not  the  means 
of  seeing  a  Daily  Paper,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  its  columns  is  allotted  to 
information  and  communications  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  religious  readers. 

The  Patriot  was  originally  started  as  a  Weekly  Journal ;  but,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  its  supporters,  its  more  frecjuent  appearance  became  ni*cessary ;  and  the  conse- 
ipient  increase  of  its  circulation  justified  the  wisdom  of  a  change;  which  has  enabled 
it  better  to  cope  with  the  formidable  antagonism  of  the  Daily  Press. 

.Still,  its  columns  were  found  insullicient  to  contain  the  mass  of  information 
which  pressed  for  insertion;  and,  in  1SJ‘),  the  size  of  the  Journal  w’as  enlarged. 
In  184d,  it  was  enlarged  a  second  time,  without  any  additional  charge;  so  that  each 
number  of  the  Patriot  now  contains  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  matter  which  was 
originally  comprised  in  its  columns. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Patriot  have  thus  endeavoured  to  keep  pace  w  ith  the 
demands  of  the  times,  and  to  give  their  Subscribers  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
increased  facilities,  for  diifusing  information  by  means  of  the  Cheap  Press. 

They  feel,  however,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  a  further  addition  to 
the  contents  of  the  Patriot  ;  and  they  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  that,  in  the 
first  week  in  April,  the  Patriot  w  ill  appear  w  itli  an  enlargeil  page  of  six  columns, 
by  means  of  w  hich  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  two  additional  pages  will  be  added  to 
its  present  contents,  w  ithout  any  increased  charge  to  the  Subscribem. 

This  step  has,  after  much  consideration,  been  adopted,  in  preference  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  frequency  of  publication,  (in  their  view'  the  only  alternative,)  inasmuch  as 
they  had  re^e^on  to  believe  any  increase  of  the  weekly  expense  might  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  their  Ctiuntry  Subscribers. 

Without  arrogating  to  themselves  any  exclusive  claims  nimn  the  support  of 
IN  angelical  Nonconformists,  the  Conductors  of  the  Patriot  assume  that  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  times  give  increaseil  importance  to  the  wiliest  cir¬ 
culation  of  this  .lournal.  The  advanced  position  and  new'  responsibilities  of  the 
Nonconformist  body ;  the  vast  importance  of  the  pending  lA'gislative  questions,  in 
which  their  cherished  principles  and  dearest  interests  arc  involved;  their  isolation 
from  the  two  great  political  parties  which  divide  the  House  of  Commons;  the  avowed 
hostility  to  the  Voluntary  Principle  of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  exerted  by  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  over  and  through  the 
iniHliuin  of  both  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Provincial  Press;  concur  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  more  active  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  sympathize  in  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  Patriot,  in  obtaining  for  it  access  to  the  public  ear. 

One  object  which  the  Patriot  has  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  which  it  may 
claim  to  have  promoted,  is  the  political  agreement  and  harmonious  co-oueration  of 
all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  sectional  jealousies 
which  may  divide  them,  the  Patriot  has  faithfully  maintained  an  imparli.|l 
neutrality  upon  subjects  of  inter-denominational  difference.  It  has  sought  to  exhibit 
the  essential  unity  of  the  I'.vangelical  faith,  and  the  identity  of  interest,  which  make 
them  substantially  one  boily.  The  Patriot  has  never  stood  aloof  from  any  earnest 
and  advanced  social  movement,  and,  if  it  has  not  sympathized  with  the  theoretic 
ultraisin  which  blends  with  the  ph'tjanthropic  aims  or  political  doctrines  of  many  in 
the  present  day,  it  has  not  refused  co-operation  for  practical  objects ; — we  have 
never  quarrelled  either  with  those  who  have  charged  the  Patriot  with  being  um 
extreme,  or  with  those  who  have  reproached  its  moderation.  If  not  fanatical, we 
have  not  been  dogmatical.  We  have  not  sought  to  create  a  party  ;  but  to  inform,  to 
diiect,  and  to  unite. 


'rhe  Tatriot,  in  the  original  Prospectus,  addressed  itself  to  “  the  friends  of  soun«! 
political  knowledge,  of  evangelical  sentiments,  and  of  religious  liberty.”  During 
the  sixteen  years  that  it  has  existed,  it  has  never  swerved  from  the  course  then 
marked  out,  and  may  claim  to  have  exerted  some  influence,  as  a  political  teacher, 
upon  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  has  had  to  struggle  against  the  stream;  to 
attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  unpopular  view  of  the  question ;  to  contend 
against  an  apathy  worse  than  opposition ;  to  maintain,  sometimes  almost  single- 
handed,  a  contest  for  great  principles :  and  this  task-far  more  arduous  than  that 
of  merely  catering  for  the  entertainment  of  the  breakfast- table— has  been  discharged, 
often  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  feeling,  amid  discouragement  and  detraction.  Ihit  we 


neither  shrink  from  the  stigma  of  Nonconformity,  nor  complain  of  the  penalty  of 
Indeptmdence.  At  this  important  political  juncture,  we  arc  quite  prepared  to  do’our 
part,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  in  connexion  with  the  important  standing  gained 
hy  the  Nonconformist  body,  if  we  shall  be  sustained  by  a  corresponding  earnestness 
in  those  whom  we  have  for  so  many  years  claimed  to  represent  and  laboured  to 
serve.  The  strength  of  any  party,  political  or  religious,  must  now  consist  greatly 
in  the  rank  maintained  and  the  influence  exerted  hy  its  literary  organs ;  and  that 
influence  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  active  efforts  made  to  extend  their  circu¬ 
lation.  The  friends  to  Civil  and  Heligious  Liberty  cannot  afford  to  lose  ground,  or 
to  spare  any  of  the  advocacy  or  labour  engaged  in  their  service.  It  is  the  worst 
pitssihle  economy,  to  grudge  the  cost  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Press,  or  to  be  indifl'erent 
to  the  only  means  of  making  known  our  principles  through  the  length  and  hreailih 
of  the  land.  There  is  nothing  so  cheap  us  a  newspaper,  if  estimated  hy  the  hem  fit 
it  ctuifers  by  placing  its  reader  in  intelligent  communication  with  all  that  is  parsing 
around  him  ;  but  the  lover  of  truth  and  the  sincere  patriot  w  ill  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  solitary  perusal  of  what  intiTcsts  him — he  will  make  it  his  business  to  nuihiply 
readers ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  strengthen  the  cause,  and  aid  in  promoting  the  ad¬ 
vancement,  of  Truth,  Religion,  and  Freedom  ! 

In  reference  to  the  future  management  of  the  Patriot,  the  following  measures 
have  been  determined  upon  : — 

First,  steps  w  ill  be  immediately  taken  to  increase  the  literarg  staff  of  the  Journal, 
by  engaging  the  services  of  additional  writers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  a  more  regular  rorrespomldice  i’*fh 
with  ike  Continent  and  with  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  every  \  art  of 
the  Globe. 

It  is  intended,  also,  to  obtain  a  more  faithful  report  of  such  Parliamentarg  Pro¬ 
ceedings  as  particnUtrhf  bear  upon  Iteiigious  and  Dissenting  QnestionSf  and  which  arc 
loo  often  but  slightly  adverted  to,  if  not  suppressed,  in  the  Daily  Journals. 

Further,  it  will  be  endeavoured,  hy  a  Summary  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial 
Intelligence,  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  that  large  class  of  our  readers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  Trade  and  Productive  Industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  Patriot  as  a  Familg  Journal  will  not  he 
Uwt  sight  of;  and  by  the  pri'sent  enlargement,  it  is  hoped  that  room  will  be  made  for 
a  greater  tuirietg  of  lighter  Miscellaneous  matter  and  of  /.iVerary  including 

more  extended  Notices  of  Important  M’orks,  as  well  as  for  what  has  always  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  Journal,  a  Select  Original  Correspondence. 

I  he  Interests  of  our  Missions  and  great  Religious  Institutions  will  continue  to 
receive  in  the  Patriot  that  constant  attention  and  zealous  advocacy  which  have 
heretofore  constituted  one  of  its  recognised  claims  to  the  cordial  thanks  and  warm 
sunport  of  the  religious  community. 

Hut,  while  no  topics  of  religious  interest  will  be  overlooked,  the  main  object  will 
be  kept  in  view,  of  rendering  it  complete  and  etticient  as  A  NFVVSPAPFU,  and  steps 
will  bi*  taken  to  secure  the  latest  possible  intelligence  both  Foreign  and  Domestic. 


I 


Ihe  I  atriot  is  published  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  price  Fivcpencc. 
Orders  and  .Advertisements  received  bv  all  Newsvenders  and  Hookscilers  throughout 

Holt  court,  Fleet-street,  London. 


^  - - -  ij,  DiMi-uimii,  rieei-bire 

lerms,  lot.  KM.  pt.^  quarter,  payment  in  advance. 

.  I  misters  of  the  Gospel  supplied  at  a  reduced  price, 
I  atriot  t^Micc.  * 


on  applying  direct  to  the 


